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The Ice-King. 
BY A. B. DE MILLE. 


WueEr: the hills are gray and lone 
Sits the Ice-king on his throne, 


In his secret place afar, 
Underneath the Polar Star. 





Over all his splendid plains 
An eternal stillness reigns. 


Silent creatures of the North 
Dim, and strange, and white, steal forth; 


Souls of seamen dead, who lie 
Stark beneath the clear north sky, 


Soft-foot beasts from frozen lair, 
Noiseless birds that cleave the air. 


Shapes of dread and things unknown, 
Wild and shy, come round the throne 


Where the Ice-king sits in view 
To receive their homage due. 


But the Ice-king’s quiet eyes, 
Calm, implacable, and wise, 


Gaze beyond the silent throng 
With a stedfast look and long 


Down to where the summer streams 
Murmur in their golden dreams, 


Where the sky is rich and deep, 
Where warm stars bring down warm sleep. 


Where the days are, every one, 
Clad in light and crowned with sun. 


And the longing gods may feel 
Stirs within his heart of steel, 


And he yearns far forth to go 
From his land of ice and ‘snow. 





But forever, gray and lone, 
Sits the Ice-king on his throne; 


Passionless, austere, afar, 
Underneath the Polar Star. 
Kincs Co__eGce, Winpsor, N. S. 





Personal and Social Features of the Out- 
going Administration. 
BY TEUNIS S. HAMLIN, D.D. 


A CHANGE in the national Administration means 
much to the residents of Washington. In the days 


before the reformed civil service it meant loss of em-. 


ployment by thousands, much distress in conse- 
quence, the removal of a great many families, and 
wide readjustments throughout all classes of society. 
This is, at present, less to be considered, since the 
protection of the law covers nearly all places in the 
Departments, and the changes are so few as to be 
hardly noticeable. But the social aspects of our 
quadrennial revolution are as significant as ever; in- 
deed more so, since its business influence is less. 

The Executive Mansion, the Cabinet houses and, 
in some cases, the houses of assistant secretaries, are 
social centers; on certain days they are open to the 
public, and any one may call. There are card recep- 
tions to which officials and leading citizens are in- 
vited, and where not a few go without invitation, tho 
this is as distinct an abuse of hospitality at the Capi- 
tal as it-would be in any other city. There are din- 
ners which are either entirely private, as elsewhere, 
or Official as the peculiar circumstances require. 

The houses of the Justices of the Supreme Court 
are open to callers each Monday, of most Senators 
each Thursday, and of some Representatives each 
Tuesday; the Diplomatic Corps receive less publicly 
and generally, tho access to them is not difficult; arid 
there is a growing circle of resident society entirely 
similar to that of other cities, 


It will thus be seen that the Administration, mean- 
ing the President and heads of Executive Depart- 
ments, is relatively less important socially than the 
public outside of Washington is apt tothink. Social 
enjoyments would not come to an end should the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion and the Cabinet houses be entirely 
closed. On the other hand, however, the popularity 
of an Administration,depends very largely on its so- 
cial character; and not only at the Capital, but 
throughout the country. Every visitor to Washing- 
ton goes home to be either a eulogist or a critic of the 
Administration, according as he or she has been re- 
ceived, cordially or coldly, at the White House and at 
other officia] residences. 

The Administration now retiring will leave behind 
it some delightful memories socially, and others not 
so delightful. President Cleveland has been very in- 
accessible to visitors, even to those having the best 
right and the greatest need to see him. He must, of 
course, protect himself against intruders, and this for 
the public interest quite as much as on his own be- 
half. Whatever business can be done through others 
should not be thrust upon his attention. This safe- 
guarding of his time and strength is one of the chief 
duties of his private secretary; and, if discreetly done, 
may be done effectively without yiving offense to any 
reasonable person. Mr. Cleveland’s secretary kas 
lacked judgment in this matter, and has seemed to 
think he must shut out all callers indiscriminately. 
He has been sharply criticised by the press and on the 
floor of Congress, and even more sharply in private. 
Much of the disaffection that is felt toward the Pres- 
ident in this matter should probably terminate on his 

secretary; for when reached Mr. Cleveland is uni- 
formly curteous, patient and agreeable. He isa good 
listener, gives his visitor his undivided attention, does 
not look or act bored, and has the faculty of closing 
an interview without abruptness. At his public re- 
ceptions, also, his manner is cordial, and he knows 
how to say the gracious word that puts an embar- 
rassed caller at his ease; still he will leave behind him 
at the Capital the tradition of exclusiveness. He has 
not been a man of the people, as was Lincoln or 
Grant, nor a distinguished social figure, as was Ar- 
thur. He has seldom or never been seen walking on 
the streets of Washington. He has lived apart, and 
been much less approachable than even the highest 
official under a republican government may well be, 
while his safety and dignity should ‘‘ molt no feath- 
er.” 

Mrs. Cleveland has done very much to correct the 
unhappy impression of her husband’s exclusiveness; 
her beauty, simplicity, cordiality, unaffected kind- 
ness are universally known. One hears on every hand 
expressions of the sincerest regret that she is to leave 
the White House. She will not leave an enemy 
nor even an unfriendly critic. She will rank with Dolly 
Madison asa phenomenally successful ‘first lady of 
the land.’’ The town is full of stories of her gracious 
deeds and words. To one that said to her: ‘‘It seems 
a pity that you cannot have more privacy here,” she 
replied: ‘‘But you know this house belongs to the 
people; they have as much right here as I have.”’ 
Only a few days ago, speaking of her successor and 
the task before her, Mrs. Cleveland said: ‘‘I wish I 
could give her half my strength.”’ She is a devoted 
mother, a stedfast friend, a simple-hearted Christian, 
quite unspoiled by place and flattery, whose position 
is secure in the esteem and affection of all 
Americans. 

Vice President and Mrs. Stevenson have filled a 
large place socially in the outgoing Administration; 
not the great place of Mr. and Mrs. Morton, whose 
wealth and experience made them princely entertain- 
ers, but a highly creditable and helpful place. They 
are in all respects delightful people, very democratic 

in matiners and entirely accessible to all. They have 
lived ats hotel, and so have béen soniewhat restricted 





in entertaining, but have given several large and 
brilliant receptions. 

No member of the present Cabinet has entertained 
as Mr. Wanamaker did in the preceding Administra- 
tion, or Mr. Whitney during Mr. Cleveland's first 
term; but all have been approachable, cordial and 
unaffected, and, on the whole, will leave behind 
charming memories and traditions. 

There is one thing at the Executive Mansion that 
calls loudly for reform. The doorkeepers and ushers 
are in citizen’s dress and entirely indistinguishable 
from visitors. This leads to daily blunders, equally 
ludicrous and tmbarrassing. No President has had 
the courage to put them into livery, believing that it 
would raise an outcry throughout the country as an 
aristocratic movement. But it would be for the peo- 
ple’s interest, not for the President's; he hardly sees 
these men; they can bring him messages in one dress 
as well as inanother. But every visitor to the White 
House is concerned not to make inquiries of fellow- 
visitors who are as apt to be Cabinet officers, Sena- 
tors, judges or diplomats as private citizens. The 
ushers should be in livery, or in uniform of some sort, 
simply for the public convenience. It is to be hoped 
that we may soon havea President who will be brave 


enough to make this small innovation. 
WasuincTon, D. C. 





A Few Inaugurations. 
BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 


A PARAGRAPH in a late New York journal comes 
like a breath of balm to my failing soul. It states that 
the board of managers of a certain New York regi- 
ment, after a special session and an earnest four-hour 
discussion of the great question, decided that their 
regiment should of go to Washington to. be present 
at the approaching Inauguration. The reasons given 
were that accommodations could not be secured for 
the command at any one hotel, perhaps not at any 
two contiguous hostelries, so the flock would be scat- 
tered, some without a shepherd in a strange, far and 
perilous region, and, most serious reason of ali, ‘‘that 
the time of year was considered dangerous to expose 
the men”’ [szc]. 

I suspect that the majority of that Board are Dem- 
ocrats, and that they officially were present at the 
last inauguration of Mr. Cleveland, an experience ap- 
palling enough to convince the bravest amateur sol- 
dier that in an affair of this kind, ‘‘discretion is the 
better part of valor.”’ 

But the board of managers of the Twenty-second 
Regiment are wise in their decision, and the rank and 
file will, if wise, abide by it. We shall have but 
‘¢maimed rites’’ without you, boys; but don’t come! 
Too many military visitors are resolved to risk their 
lives, their morals, and brave soldier toggery at 
Washington on the auspicious day. 
lanche seems impending over us. 

Never, I am told, did the program of the installa- 
tion of a Republican President into a position of brief 
power over custom houses and post offices assume 
such magnificent proportions; never were prepara- 
tions for alike event so vast and varied. It seems as 
tho the citizens of all our great Northern cities are 
resolved that the occasion shall rival the late corona- 
tion of the Czar—in multitudes and military parade, 
if not in regal pomp and splendor. As for a tragedy, 
like that of Moscow, resulting from the awful massing 
together of eager, hunger-maddened humanity, ‘‘God 
forbid and forefend that!’’ No; tho the friendly 
Philistines come upon us in legions and tribes, I hope 
we shall be able to provide for them food and lodg- 
ing, at good paying rates; and also drinks, moderate 
and mild; tho Government will scarcely be paternal 
enough to throw in souvenir mugs for them to fight 
and die over. 

To mie it seers that so much military parade, ‘‘ fuss 
and feathers,’ must take from the civic and moral 


A mighty ava- 
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grandeur of the American people’s great object-lesson 
of peace, freedom and self-government. Yet I am 
not democratic and primitive enough to wish to see 
Major McKinley riding to the Capitol to receive his 
invisible crowning on horseback, 4 fa mode Jefferson. 
Without his soldier clothes “he would hardly be-a suf- 
ficiently imposing figure. It strikes me that a more 
popular, as well as thoroughly up-to-date show 
would be a gilded tandem—<‘ Columbia,” bearing the 
out-going and in-coming Presidents, Mr. Cleveland in _ 
front on the way to the Capitol, his successor on the 
return, escorted by flying regiments of cyclists. 

But it is little matter how they get there, or re- 
turn, if they be not half drowned or frozen in transit. 
There can be no question of our wise forefathers 
having lapsed in wisdom when they fixed on the fourth 
of March for the Inauguration function. It isa day 
seldom fair and mild hereabout, and when it is un- 
pleasant it is with an ‘‘onpleasantness ” equal to the 
late Civil War. Those who have witnessed one of 
Washington’s stormiest or bleakest Inauguration 
days can never forget the huge disappointment, the 
unspeakable discomfort of that fiasco of a festa. The 
chill of it lives on in their bones. 

The first Inauguration Day of my beholding was, 
however, fair—oh, very fair!—but scarcely mild. The 
sun shone with fierce splendor, the sky was pitiless. 
It was a midsummer morning in i850. The midnight 
death-bell had solemnly tolled General Taylor out of 
the Presidency and Mr. Fillmore in. — 

Very clear in my memory are the official ceremo- 
nies which followed, and the figures of the actors 
therein; at least, / think so; but very likely some 
tiresome old witness who should be dead by good 
rights will bob up to dispute me. Doubtless the 
mists of the far past cause the star performers in the 
political dramas of that time to assume for me almost 
gigantic proportions. I ought to have outlived my 
youthful enthusiasms enough to have realized ere this 
that the greatness of my old idols of the forum and 
rostrum was, in large part, factitious. I ought now 
to be able calmly to measure them by the masterly 
political managers and phenomenal young orators of 
a later and greater time. The haze of distance, 
however, adds no particular grandeur to the respec- 
table figure of Mr. Fillmore. He was a handsome, 
genial man of excellent social and domestic repute, 
with an impartial smile, and eyes well trained to quick 
recognitions. But, on that sad July day, he seemed 
to have dropped all the smiling, watchful ways of a 
courtier of the sovereign people, and looked anxious 
and perturbed. It was a critical time at which to 
enter on his great office. The long discussion of the 
famous ‘‘Omnibus bill,’’ bristling with proslavery 
provisions, was drawing to a close after agitating the 
Union and convulsing certain sections, and it would 
doubtless be the first important measure to come be- 
fore the new President for his signature or veto. Mr. 
Fillmore, it was said, was not really in sympathy with 
its advocates in the Senate, but rather with the mi- 
nority who had fought it so valiantly; but he repre- 
sented the Whig Party of New York in its conserva- 
tive policy and mercantile interests, so he signed, and 
quietly dropped into the maelstrom of that ‘‘ wicked 
conspiracy,’’ as Benton called it, which had drawn 
in and sucked down greater Northern men than he. 

This exceptional Inauguration was held in the 
House of Representatives, now that awesome place, 
‘«Statuary Hall.’’ As was proper, the ceremony was 
of the utmost brevity and simplicity. Mr. Fillmore 
had evidently had no time to prepare an Inaugural, 
and he was no political zmprovisatore to reel one off 
the silky cocoon of an oratorical tongue ‘‘in no time.” 
It was, I thought, all the more solemn a function 
for the absence of talk—and for the presence of 
Chief Justice Taney—an awe-inspiring figure in black 
robes, with a colorless, cadaverous, memento-mord 
countenance. The oath was taken over the Sacred 
Word, and so, with no trumpet-blare, or sword- 
clanging, with Death for his silent Herald, and the 
deathliest man alive for his ‘‘ grim Chamberlain,’’ the 
new Chief Magistrate was installed into his more than 
regal office. 

The first manifestation of our ruler’s imperial will 
was the confiscation of a pair of valuable bronze or- 
naments of the Senate Chamber—called Webster and 
Corwin—to be shut up in his cabinet. The White 
House’ is much given to making free with the choice 
bric-a-brac of the Capitol. During the two troublous 
and little creditable Administrations which followed 
Mr. Fillmore’s, I remained away from Washington, 
‘*in the quiet” of Quakertown. I did not care to look 
from near by, on the mounting into the saddle, the 
careering and wild cavorting of the political Castor 
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and Pollux, Democracy and Slavery. When our man of 
men, Abraham Lincoln, came to the ‘‘ help of the Lord 
against the mighty,’’ untoward circumstances kept 
me from witnessing that solemnest of functions, his 


first inauguration, which we look back upon as a pic- 


ture of stern historic figures outlined against a back- 
ground of storm and under a heaven of lurid gloom.. 
Again circumstances—probably ‘reduced -circam- 
stances'’—prevented my witnessing Lincoln's second — 
inauguration, in the hard; glorious times of 1865, 
when the rainbow of peace, radiant with promise, 
tho born of tears, was spanning our sky, and the 
tempest of fraternal strife was sobbing itself away 
down the southern horizon. I am told that he showed 
no elation on that day, for his great heart was still 
heavy and sore, but bore himself with somewhat less 
than usual of the grand self-containment and austere 
resolve of a Homeric or biblical hero; that his won- 
derful eyes shone with a meek thankfulness, that 
peace was at hand, and rest within sight. 

After the puerile Johnson régime, without honor 
or dignity—a ‘‘Christopher Sly’’ Presidential inter- 
lude—there strode triumphantly yet quietly into the 
supreme office a complete man, Ulysses Grant. That 
happy inauguration I witnessed, from the opening 
prayer to the concluding ball. The first business of 
the day took place in the Senate Chamber, where 
there was a superb show of generals in uniform, for- 
eign Ministers, and famous State functionaries. 
From a seat in the Reporters’ Gallery I looked direct- 
ly down on the President and Vice President-elect. 
I suppose Mr. Johnson was present, but I don’t re- 
member seeing him. I had counted on beholding 
something unusual in the face or bearing of our great 
General, some betrayal of human exultation or pride. 
But the face, tho lightened somewhat of the bronze cf 
a score of Southern campaigns and the tense hard- 
ness of the desperate fighter, still retained its sphynx- 
like immobility, its still resolve, as tho yet set against 
all realization of supreme peril—all giving way before 
the awful necessity of slaughter and suffering. Mr. 
Colfax. was, for once, grave—his habitual, effusive 
smile being sternly suppressed, tho a furtive glint of 
the eye now and then betrayed an inward dzen-étre. 

After the adjournment to the platform on the steps 
of the east front of the Capitol, my companion and I 
passed out into the waiting crowd, and got positions 
near enough to hear the Inaugural, a straightforward, 
manly document, very simply delivered. 

As for the Inauguration Ball, who of the many 
hundreds present can ever have forgotten that scene 
of miserable mortal gayety? It was held in the Treas- 
ury Building, and was wretchedly mismanaged, as most 
Inauguration balls are, leaving an awful memory of 
mad hustling and bustling, arctic chill, a small famine, 
anda great fear of ‘‘murder and sudden death.”’ 
Our party being ‘‘ personally conducted ” by a clever 
official, fared wonderfully well, tho we had nothing 
to eat, and felt compelled to go home early, in order 
to secure our wraps and make sure of our carriage. 
Scores of revelers, beguiled by the witching dance- 
music, were obliged to abandon all hope of finding 
their cloaks, hoods, overcoats and hats, and to make 
their way homeward on foot, through muddy, slushy 
streets, in the misty morning hours. 

Poor Mr. Greeley, I remember, lost both his old 
white hat and his light gray overcoat. It was hard 
to believe that any man could be irreverent enough to 
appropriate that venerable headgear, and rash 
enough to affront the honest day by sporting that 
‘« goodly Babylonish garment.’’ 

General Grant bore himself with pleasant curtesy, 
if not exactly with ballroom gallantry; and Mrs. Grant 
took her tone from him, like the loyal wife she always 
was. Nothing could add to or take from the pride, 
devotion and faith of this modern Penelope, whose 
wise Ulysses had steered clear of the enchanted 
islands of the syrens Circe, Calypso and such like 
ladies. Mr. Colfax made no further effort to rival 
his chief in gravity and reticence, but let go, and gra- 
ciously chatted with and beamed on all about him, 
even his wife, a gentle, modest woman, out of whose 
soft, dark eyes there shone a sweet, grave content. 

The memory of the second Grant Inauguration 
sends a shudder through me. I was glad, of course, 
that the Republican Party was yet ‘‘to the fore’’; 
but my heart was still troubled by that most pathetic 
recent incident in its history—the madness and death 
of Horace Greeley—the Lear of political journalism. 
But the fate of my noble old friend was not exactly 
what I shuddered over on his rival’s Inauguration 
day. It was the weather. Nothing like it, in the 
way of bitter cold and savage wind, had I ever expe- 
rienced in Washington. It was altogether so terrible 





and were borne away insensible. 
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that my courage and breath failed me before 1 reached 
the Capitol, and I ingloriously retreated, having only 
caught a glimpse of a great mass of citizens and sol- 
diers before the eastern front—packed together, yet 


all shivering like Montana cattle in a blizzard. That 


was the time when some of the young cadets halted 
during the long wait, without overcoats, succumbed, 
General Grant, of 
course, bade defiance to wind and cold, and attended 


‘to.the business in hand, reading on to the bitter end. 


He had been used to seeing young soldiers go down 
in their ranks; not, like these, to be revived at San- 
derson’s Hotel. But he might have cut that Inau- 
gural. 

If the boys suffered in the morning’s parade, 
the girls suffered wofully in that of the evening, the 
ball. Those revelers who were sensible put on their 
furs; the ‘‘ foolish virgins ’’ left their shoulders bare 
till they turned blue. and danced to the castanet-like 
chatter of their own teeth. Ah, it was gay! 

In the next Inaugural witnessed by me there was 
no slaughtering of the innocents by Boreal blasts, nor 
official blundering, for the weather was mild when 
Mr. Hayes commenced his mild reign; and it seemed 
an occasion for but mild exultation for his party. 
The struggle before the Electoral Commission had 
been so bitter and exhausting, and the result fora 
long time so uncertain, that our men had little breath 
left for a hurrah, and scarcely pious feeling enough 
fora Ze Deum. It was, in truth, an uncomfortable 
day. A spirit of rebellious disaffection was abroad, 
and unspoken fears of assassination were in the air. 
But the President bore himself with quiet dignity 
and fearlessness then, as ever after, in his office, as 
became a patriot and a gentleman. A more sweet 
and gracious lady never presided at the White House 
than his Madonna-faced wife. 

I was in Europe during Mr. Garfield’s brief term of 
office and long agony. A friend tells me that for his 
inauguration he had ‘‘a nasty day’—rain, mud, 
sleet and slush. She says that when he passed up 
the Avenue his face was of marble whiteness and 
rigidity, but that on his return he was flushed and 
smiling. It seemed that the unpropitious day had 
disclosed for him a hidden warmth and splendor, and 
that no ominous clouds hung over the White House. 

I was still abroad during the first inauguration of 
Mr. Cleveland, and as far off as Manhattan Island 
when General Harrison went up to the Capitol to 
begin his fair and happy administration, as ‘‘ Doctor 
Foster went to Gloster—all in a shower of rain.’’ I 
was here, however, when Grover Cleveland, hurled 
into space by the mighty Republican boom of 1888, 
came back on that party like a very much unspent 
and weighty boomerang in 1892. I looked out on the 
ragged edges of the most unpropitious of inaugura- 
tions.. O ye Fates and Furies! what a day! Not a 
blizzard, under which one could be speedily wrapped 
in a clean blanket of snow, but rain and snow and 
sleet and abounding slush in the streets all kneaded 
together, by thousands of tramping feet, into mighty 
masses of mud that only asked to be let alone long 
enough to freeze into something less abhorrent. As 
it was, it furnished breeding beds for influenza and 
pneumonia. 

Tammany was here in overwhelming force. Before 
our doors on Capitol Hill stood one detachment, ar- 
rayed in black broadcloth and wearing stovepipe hats. 

“For long hours they remained waiting for the com- 
mand to march, making the best of ill conditions, 
‘*jolly under creditable circumstances’’ of wind and 
weather, playing like the graceful tiger cubs they are. 
At all the posts of this club there was much frolick- 
ing and shouting, singing and waltzing. Some 
waltzed themselves into hospital beds, even a little 
further. The poor fellows certainly expended much 
pluck and endurance, and sacrificed many new shoes 
and silk hats, to inaugurate a régime which, opening 
in discomfort, was to end in discomfiture; and I shud- 
der to think what our men in this desperate rivalry 
may have to endure from the unwhipped-in elements. 

But ‘it’s no use prognosticating in such an un- 
pleasant way. All may pass as serenely as a Sun- 
day-school picnic with something more of jollity. 
The grand Republican Party has resolved to signalize 
its famous victory by the grandest, most resplendent 
and most expensive Inauguration ever witnessed on 
this planet. Hoary Old World monarchies will on 
that day wonder at and envy the lusty strength, the 
magnificent plans, the genius for big things, of the 
young giant of the West—that is, if it doesn’t rain. 
-¥et, another such Inauguration day as the last, with 
a regular blizzard accompaniment, might prove a 
blessing in disguise should it compel our legislators 
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to move our great outdoor national show, out of 
the highway of wild March winds off the last camp- 
ing ground of the ragged, retreating forces of Gén- 
éral Fevrier and on to, say, the Ides of April. I 
know it would ke difficult to get such an act passed 
—an act of humanity; but I have faith that it can be 
done. Have we not at last a splendid new National 
Library, gorgeous as ‘‘the great Panjandrum, with a 
little round button at the top,’’ and may not the first 
day of the new century find us in possession of a new 
city post office, and have we not hopes of a new Gov- 
ernment Printing Office as soon as may be, after the 
present decrepit old structure shall have caved in on 
its fated employés? Congress only waits respectfully 
for Providence to do the preliminary work. 

Whether the great day prove stormy or serene, I 
fear my weak, motherly heart will betray me into 
some sad thoughts of a misfortunate young man, 
whose great loss is our gain—of him, the hero of a 
tumultuous season, whose royal progresses filled so 
many States with a brave noise of cheering, and the 
voice of an eloquence which seemed all-pervading and 
like ‘‘the sound of many waters.’’ What a pictur- 
esque figure he was at the first, posed against the 
Western sky, with his ‘cross and crown,’’ and later, 
even to the end, courageous, confident, tireless, and 
with an ambition which seemed to grasp at the round 
earth. If in the ranks of his opponents there is none 
so poor as to do him political reverence, few will with- 
hold a tribute to his zeal, his pluck, and his rare 
‘‘gift of continuance.” His good looks who shall 
dispute? Even his victorious antagonist, if called to 
view him, now the rage of the conflict is over, might 
borrow the tribute of another Scot, Robin Oig, to 
poor Harry Wakefield. When, after their fatal quar- 
rel, the Highland drover lifted the white napkin from 
the lifeless face of his young English associate, and 
‘**gazed on it with a mournful but steady eye,’’ he 
said: ‘‘ He was a pretty man.”’ 

Wasaincton, D, C. 


The Cleveland Administrations. 
BY THE HON. EVERETT P. WHEELER. 


BEFORE this number of THE INDEPENDENT reaches 
many of our readers, the second Administration of 
Grover Cleveland will have passed into history. We 
are too near the passions of political strife and the 
suffering of business depression to estimate with ab- 
solute impartiality his character or his conduct. 
Nevertheless, it is fitting that we should make some 
contribution to the history of our time, and review as 
calmly as possible what the man and his Administra- 
tions have done for the country. ~ 

His remarkable career is certainly typical of one of 
the best sides of our political institutions. The son 
of a country clergyman, brought up religiously, ac- 
customed from earliest childhood to the simplicity 
and self-denial that small incomes compel, he ac- 
quired at an early age, faith, courage, capacity for 
persistent and unwearied labor. Many a night at the 
Executive Mansion he has spent in the consideration 
of papers that came officially before him, and has 
seen the sun rise over the Capitol before his task was 
completed. His power to do this, the conscientious 
fidelity with which he did it he learned in a country 
home and at a humble fireside. 

His enemies have often accused him of dealing in 
commonplaces. It is true that he has frequently had 
occasion to restate ina plain and simple manner some 
of those elementary principles that we all recognize 
when we hear them, but which are so often forgotten 
in practice. The characteristic of the man is that he 
means them and lives up to them. What in so many 
public men is a glittering generality, to him is a rule 
of life. He has frequently been a disappointment to 
politicians; but it is this loyalty to his convictions of 
duty which has won for him, to so great a degree, the 
confidence of the plain people of this country. 

Civil Service Reform.—Dix, Tilden, Robinson and 
Cornell had made the people of New York familiar with 
Governors of high character and unblemished conduct, 
who were leaders of men. When he who had been 
chosen Mayor of Buffalo as a reform candidate, was in 
1880 elected to be their successor, our people had be- 
fore them a high standard of official life. Yet it must 
be remembered that in no State had the-practice been 
more systematic of using appointments to public 
office as a reward for political activity. The evils of 
this system of appointment had long been the subject 
of condemnation by citizens of both parties, and by 
leading statesmen. The death of a President at the 
hands of an office seeker, was an object lesson that 
' impressed our people more than a hundred arguments. 
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It led directly to the enactment of the Pendleton Bill 
which was the first Federal Civil Service law. 
diately the friends of Civil Service Reform brought for- 
ward a bill introducing that system in the State of 
New York. This was one of the first important pub- 
lic measures that Mr. Cleveland prominently advo- 
cated. He signed the Act of 1883, and prescribed 
the first rules for the application of the merit system 
to the Civil Service of the State. Of this reform he 
has ever since been a consistent friend. 

During his second Administration the system of ap- 
pointment for merit, to be ascertained by competitive 
examination, has been extended to embrace 84,239 
positions in the public service. Of those not yet 
classified, over 66,000 are postmasters of the fourth 
class. Practically almost all the other places in the 
employ of the Government have been brought under 
the operation of the merit system; and while I would 
not underrate for a moment the importance of what 
has been done by other Presidents, it is not too much 
to say that Mr. Cleveland has in this particular done 
more than they all. 

Ic is true that some of the appointments during the 
first Administration were severely criticised. Puck 
had a cartoon with Mr. Cleveland’s face as the sun, 
and Higgins the spot on it. Doubtless Higgins’s po- 
litical career had been discreditable; but it is to be 
remembered that he had the unanimous recommend- 
ation of the Governor and Congressmen of Maryland. 
This fact is an illustration of the perversity of the 
political conscience under the spoils system. 

No good citizen can approve the sweeping changes 
in the Consular service made during the first year of 
the second Administration. It should be observed, 
however, that the President had, with reason, entire 
confidence in the Assistant Secretary of State, who 
was directly responsible. This, too, illustrates the 
truth of Clarkson N. Potter’s remark that the spoils 
system was like privateering; if one side resorted to 
it, the other would do the same. The only remedy 
is by statute, depriving both parties of the booty, and 
establishing the system of appointment for merit only, 
on a firm foundation. Mr. Cleveland has exercised 
to the utmost the powers conferred on the President 
by the Civil Service Act of 1883, and with most bene- 
ficial results. 

During a recent visit to Washington, I passed 
through the Treasury Department. I knew that city 
well under the old system, and I know it under the 
new. Icould not avoid contrasting with the con- 
dition of security now existing, the anxiety that for- 
merly racked the breasts of thousands’ of faithful 
public servants at the advent of a new Administra- 
tion—especially if that Administration involved a 
change of politics. The steady attention to duty, 
which is now possible, was impossible under 
the old system. The heartburning, the servility, 
the suffering that it caused can hardly be over- 
estimated. 

Tar if. —During Mr. Cleveland’s first Administration 
the country was prosperous, business was active. The 
then existing tariff, which had been framed by Congress 
upon the report of a Tariff Commission, yielded a reve- 
nue far more than enough for the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment; and the result was a constantly increasing 
surplus. The Government exhausted its power to pur- 
chase outstanding bonds; and in the summer and fall 
of 1887 the locking up of money in the Treasury, and 
the stringency in the money market of which this was 
the partial cause, gave rise to grave apprehension. 
Thus brought face to face with a condition which ac- 
tually required legislation, the President sent to Con- 


gress the famous Tariff message of 1887. To use his 
own expression: 
‘Unnecessary taxation is unjust taxation. The sur- 


plus revenue now remaining inthe Treasury not only 
furnishes conclusive proof of unjust taxation, but its 
existence constitutes a separate and independent men- 
ace to the prosperity of the people.”’ 

The Tariff bill which was introduced into Congress 
and reported by the Ways and Means Committee, of 
which Mr. Mills was chairman, provided for a re- 
duction of the duties upon many articles imported, 
and put many raw materials upon the free list. It 
did not, however, become a law; and in November, 
1888, a Republican President and Congress were 
elected, who rapidly disposed of the surplus by pass- 
ing a bill which increased the rates of duty on many 
articles, but diminished the revenue of the country, 
because of the check upon imports which it produced, 
and because also of the repeal of the duty upon raw 
sugar. 

At the same time the expenditures were increased, 
particularly those for pensions; and during the Ad- 
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ministration of President Harrison this surplus was 
converted into a deficit. 

The change in public opinion during the Adminis- 
tration of. President Harrison elected a Democratic 
House of Representatives in 1890, and re-elected Mr. 
Cleveland in 1892. In 1893 for the first time since 
the War, the President and both houses of Congress 
were of the Democratic Party, and a Tariff bill was en- 
acted which certainly was very far from a free trade 
measure, but which reduced materially many of the 
rates of duty of the McKinley Bill, and was particu- 
larly noteworthy for putting wool upon the free list. 
The struggle in the Senate over this bill is fresh in 
the minds of many readers. It was amended in that 
body by increasing the rate of duty on many articles, 
and by putting back in the dutiable schedules some of 
those, notably iron ore, which the bill as it came from 
the House, had placed upon the free list. Moreover, 
the Senate amendments were favorable to the great 
sugar refining interest of this country, which is largely 
under the control of a trust, and the bill for these 
reasons failed to receive the approval of the President. 
He allowed it to become a law without his signature. 
From the standpoint of the tariff reformer it was a 
great improvement upon the McKinley Bill, and it may 
fairly be questioned whether it would not have been 
wiser for the President to have accepted it as an in- 
stalment of reform, upon the line which he himself 
had advocated, and to have signed it. His refusal to 
do so was characteristic. It was put distinctly on the 
ground that he could not approve the methods which 
had been resorted to in the Senate, to amend the bill 
in the interest of special industries, or particular 
favorites, and that he would not sanction them by 
signing the bill, even tho he considered it on the 
whole to be an improvement upon the existing sys- 
tem. 

Currency.—Meanwhile another question had arisen 
which attracted public attention to an even greater 
degree than the tariff, and which has since silenced 
almost entirely the tariff discussion. 

During the Administration of Mr. Harrison, a bill 
was passed, known as the Sherman -Silver Purchase 
Act, which provided for the compulsory purchase by 
the Government of 4,500,000 ounces of silver per 
month, and the issue of paper in payment forit. The 
Government, in the same act, pledged itself to main- 
tain the parity of the two metals at the ratio of six- 
teen to one. But our creditors abroad and American 
holders of accumulated property began to fear that 
it would be impossible to keep this pledge. The sil- 
ver coinage partisans continued their agitation. 
American securities were constantly returned from 
Europe to be sold. Mortgages were called in. A 
gradual but steady drain upon the resources of the 
country ensued. When Mr. Cleveland took office in 
March, 1893, he had to confront a business situation 
very different from that which existed when he be- 
came President in 1883, or left that great office in 
1887. The Treasury reserve was steadily diminish- 
ing. It had been given even a nominal existence only 
by a change in Treasury accounts which brought into 
the reckoning all the small change in the Government 
till, and treated the fund for the redemption of 
national bank notes as an asset instead of a liability. 
Bankers and merchants were failing. Gold was no 
longer paid into the Treasury, which was receiving 
almost all its dues in silver and paper; and it became 
evident that unless a speedy change should be made 
in our financial system the pledge of the Act of 1890, 
to maintain the parity of the two metals, would be 
dishonored, and the Government would be compelled 
to redeem its obligations only in discredited silver 
coin, or irredeemable paper. 

Mr. Cleveland was one of our first prominent pub- 
lic men to take decided ground upon this subject. 
In February, 1891, while many were led astray by the 
apparent popularity of free silver coinage, he wrote 
that memorable letter to the President of the Reform 
Club, which was read at the Cooper Union mass 
meeting. In this letter he said: 


“If we have developed an unexpected capacity for 
the assimilation of a largely increased volume of this 
currency, and even if we have demonstrated the useful- 
ness of such an increase, other conditions fall far short 
of insuring us against disaster, if, in the present situa- 
tion, we enter upon the dangerous and reckless ex- 
periment of free, unlimited and independent silver 
coinage.”’ 

I was in South Carolina at the time this letter was 
published, and I well remember its effect. It came 


like a clarion call, arousing those who were dis- 
heartened by the cowardice of many of our public 
men, and the aggressive onset of the free silver advo- 
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cates. Probably no letter toa public meeting ever 
produced a more marked effect. There were those 
who warned Mr. Cleveland that if he sent the letter 
it would probably be fatal to any hope he might 
entertain of a re-nomination for the Presidency. He 
was unmindful of these suggestions, which did deter 
some other men from taking the same manly and 
courageous stand; and he satisfied our people that on 
this subject, as well as on that of the tariff, he had 
the courage of his convictions. 

The silver agitation went on; leading men in both 
parties espoused the cause of free silver coinage, and 
it is not surprising that in both political platforms 
for the campaign of 1892 a certain degree of am- 
biguity was to be found. 

Nevertheless the conservative men in the Demo- 
cratic Party secured the insertion in the platform of a 
pledge 
‘‘to insure the maintenance of the parity of the two 
metals, and the equal power of every dollar at all times 
in the markets and in payment of debts; and we de- 
mand that all paper currency shall be kept at par with 
and redeemable in such coin.” 


I well remember the adoption of that platform, 
and the nomination of Mr. Cleveland which followed 
it. Probably in no political convention were the 
merits, the principles and the character of a candi- 
date more fully discussed than Mr. Cleveland’s were 
there and then. Joint debates took place before many 
of the delegations, in which the advocates of the dif- 
ferent candidates met face to face and discussed with 
frankness, not only the respective merits of the men, 
but the principles for which they stood. When, 
after an all-night session, Mr. Cleveland was nomi- 
nated by the necessary two-thirds vote, and the 
storm and tempest that had raged without gave way to 
one of the most glorious sunrises that ever lit up the 
waters of Lake Michigan, it seemed like a harbinger 
of the victory that was to follow. 

Persistently throughout his second Administration, 
Mr. Cleveland fulfilled the pledge of the Act of Con- 
gress of 1890, which was repeated in the platform on 
which he was elected. The distrust in the power of 
the Government to do this, and the continuance of 
the agitation for the free coinage of silver, intensified 
by the fact that a majority of the Senate favored the 
latter policy, not only impaired the reserve of one 
hundred million dollars, which, since the resumption 
of specie payments, it had been our declared policy to 
maintain in gold in the Treasury for the redemption of 
Government paper, but brought the stock of gold 


- coin on the twelfth of February, 1894, more than a 


million dollars below the outstanding gold certifi- 
cates. At this time, therefore, there was not gold 
enough in the Treasury to pay these outstanding gold 
certificates, and we had none at all with which to pay 
the United States notes, amounting to $347,681,016, 
not to speak of the coin notes, amounting to $152,- 
584,417, which had been issued under the Sherman 
Act of 1890. Including the gold bullion in the Treas- 
ury, the net reserve against over four hundred and 
fifty millions of paper in circulation, and payable on 
demand, was only $41,340,181. During the ten 
weeks previous to this date our own people had 
drawn out in gold from the United States Treasury, 
exclusive of that which was exported, $43,933,913. 
The rate at which gold was going out was rapidly in- 
creasing. If something had not been done to pre- 
vent the draft, the whole amount in the Treasury 
would have disappeared within a month, and the 
Government would have had nothing with which to 
pay its ordinary debts but silver dollars and paper 
promises, which would have been discreditéd as soon 
as issued. 

Here was a situation, enough to daunt the most 
courageous. The free silver sentiment in Congress, 
the violence of party feeling in some and personal 
pique in others, combined to prevent that body from 
authorizing the sale of bonds specifically payable in 
gold, which would have saved the people sixteen mil- 
lion dollars, or of any bonds different in form from 
those which had been authorized by an old act, passed 
at a time when rates of interest were higher and ill- 
adapted to meet the requirements of the situation. 
However, the power which did exist proved adequate 
to the emergency. Bonds authorized by the old act 
were sold. Gold to the amount of $65,000,000 was 
purchased with them, and the great banking houses 
who sold the gold to the Government agreed to exert 
‘*all financial influence and make all legitimate efforts 
to protect the Treasury of the United States against 
the withdrawals of gold, pending the complete per- 
formance of this contract.” Had it not been for this 
contract the Government would have gone into bank- 
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ruptcy, and paid its debts at fifty cents on the dollar. 

* Our credit, individual and national, would have re- 
ceived a blow from which it would not have recovered 
for years, The greatest sufferers would have been 
laboring men, wage-earners, pensioners, depositors in 
savings banks, and the like. 

If Mr. Cleveland had rendered no public service but 
this, he would be entitled to the lasting gratitude of 
the American people. 

It was not only by exercising to the utmost the 
powers already conferred, and thus maintaining the 
credit on the Government, that Mr. Cleveland de- 
served well of the country. He recognized the need 
of constructive legislation. He knew that in many 
parts of the South and far West banking facilities 
under existing laws were inadequate, that the scarcity 
of currency and credit thus produced were a constant 
injury to small farmers and compelled them to pay 
exorbitant rates of interest. The discontent thus 
caused found expression in the free silver agitation. 
During the first Congress of Mr. Cleveland’s second 
term a bill providing for greater freedom in our 
banking system and offering facilities far exceeding 
any now afforded, was recommended by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and introduced in Congress. 
Unfortunately, it failed to pass. Congressmen did 
not seem to realize that a local bank is as mucha 
labor-saving machine as a harvester or a reaper. The 
business men of the country have repeatedly requested 
legislation on this subject; but their petitions are 
still unanswered. , 

Revenue.—It has often been said that the Administra- 
tion of Mr. Cleveland failed to provide revenue suffi- 
cient for the expenses of the Government. This is 
one of those half truths that are more misleading than 
falsehoods. It is possible for any nation, or for any 
individual, to spend more than its income. When 
an individual does this he is called a spendthrift. 
Is not a national Legislature that does the like subject 
tothe same censure? It is true that, owing to the 
decision of the Supreme Court that the Income Tax 
was unconstitutional, the revenue bill which passed 
Congress during the first session of Mr. Cleveland's 
Administration did not yield the revenue that was 
expected. It certainly was not due to Mr. Cleveland 
that the expenditures of the Government were not 
brought within the limit of the remaining income. 
On the contrary, he struggled to reduce expenditure, 
not only by recommendations but by unavailing 
vetoes, notably that of the extravagant River and 
Harbor bill of 1896. It certainly was not due to him 
that business depression, caused by the uncertainty 
in regard to the financial condition of the country 
continued, and that this diminished our trade with 
foreign countries, and consequently the imports upon 
which duties are levied. Norcanit be imputed to 
him that Congress refused to provide for the deficit 
by the levy of so simple a tax as a dollar a barrel on 
beer. 

Pensions.—The greatest extravagance of which Con- 
gress has been guilty during his Administration, ac- 
cording to his judgment, has been in the matter of 
appropriations for pensions. Probably there is no 
part of his public record for which he has been more 
bitterly and persistently censured; yet I believe that 
there is none for which he deserves higher praise. 
There is no man who honors the bravery or respects 
the sufferings of the soldiers of the late War more 
than he does. But few have been as ready as he to 
censure the cunning which has made a trade of the 
national honor, and has passed through Congress not 
only general pension laws, but innumerable private 
acts which have been mere gratuities, granted irre- 
spective of merit, on no consistent principle, and 
which in many cases have given to the most persist- 
ent beggars that relief which ought to have been con- 
fined to those who deserved well of their country for 
their courage in battle and the wounds they received 
in the face of the enemy. 

One of the most vicious features of pension legisla- 
tion has been the granting of pensions to the widows 
of soldiers, no matter at what time their marriage 
took place. Many widows who are now on the pen- 
sion rolls married decrepit old men solely for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a pension at the husband’s death. 
The roll has grownto such extravagant proportions 
that on the thirtieth of June, 1896, there were 970,678 
persons upon it, altho the War ended thirty-two years 
ago. 

It is a matter of common knowledge to all those 
who are familiar with the pensioners actually draw- 
ing money from the Government, that in a very large 
number of instances the gratuities which have been 
given have been a source of demoralization to the 
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person receiving them. All undeserved charity has 
this effect, and it often happens that the recipient is 
not the only one who is demoralized. The effect 
upon his friends‘and neighbors is to foster the grow- 
ing and most dangerous belief, that the prosperity of 
the individual is rather dependent upon the bounty of 
Government than upon character and conduct. The 
passage of innumerable private pension bills through 
Congress is an instance of the dangerous tendency of 
legislative bodies to barter votes. ‘‘ You vote for my 
little bill and I'll vote for yours,” isa common weapon 
in the hands of thoughtless or corrupt legislators, 
and has secured the passage of many obnoxious meas- 
ures. All such special legislation is vicious in princi- 
ple and injurious in practice. Every good citizen 
would favor a general law which would provide justly 
for the deserving veteran, but every good citizen 
ought to oppose indiscriminating pension legislation. 
Many pensions undoubtedly are deserving and hon- 
orable alike tothe Government and the recipient. It 
is against the indiscriminating grant that Mr. Cleve- 
land has struggled strenuously. The pension roll 
ought to be a roll of honor; the gallant veteran is 
discredited by the presence upon it of stragglers and 
camp followers. 

Indians.—During his first Administration he under- 
took a reform of the Indian service, and during both, 
has done much to promote the intelligent education 
of these people, especially that which will follow 
from the allotment of farming lands in severalty to 
individuals. 

Admission of New States.—The recent election has 
shown.that the small States recently admitted to the 
Union are not in sympathy in financial questions with 
their older and larger sisters, and that the dispropor- 
tionate power which their representation in the Sen- 
ate gives them, not only in that body but in the 
Electoral College, is a source of danger to the coun- 
try. Itis true that their admission was in accord- 
ance with the precedents of the past.. Perhaps it was 
too much to ask that Mr. Cleveland, who had inau- 
gurated so many reforms, should also have attempted 
this, and should have vetoed bills for the admission 
of new States, without restricting their representation 
in the Senate. The Constitution, it is true, prohibits 
depriving a State of its equal representation in the 
Senate without its consent. But in view of the in- 
justice of the existing system it would be the part 
of wisdom to require in advance from any State here- 
after entering the Union, a consent that it should 
have no representation in the Senate, until its popu- 
lation would fairly entitle it to take such an im- 
portant part in the government of the whole coun- 
try. 

Foreign Policy.—And now it is proper that we 
should deal briefly with the foreign policy of the 
Cleveland Administration. The result of the Bering 
Sea Arbitration certainly justified the course of his 
first Administration, and showed that negotiation 
would have been a more effective method of protect- 
ing the seals from extermination than the unfounded 
claim to exclusive sovereignty over that portion of 
the North Pacific west of Alaska. This contention 
of Mr. Cleveland and his first Secretary, Mr. Bayard, 
was often criticised as unpatriotic. But his second 
Administration has shown that while he would ask 
nothing but what he thought was right, he would 
submit to nothing that was wrong. Indeed, the 
celebrated Venezuelan message drew down upon him 
a storm of censure from those who before had been 
his stedfast friends. I still think that the language 
of that message might have been more moderate 
without prejudice to the cause. It must be admitted 
that it carried the Monroe Doctrine further than it 
had ever been before. The injury to business inter- 


-ests which the apprehension of war with Great Britain 


occasioned was undoubtedly considerable. But if suc- 
cess is any test of the merit of the measure, it certainly 
has justified the message in question. What Evarts, 
Frelinghuysen, Blaine and Bayard had failed to 
accomplish was at last achieved. The Venezuelan 
Treaty seems to me one of the most honorable con- 
clusions of a difficulty between two great nations that 
has ever been reached. Each obtained what it right- 
fully asked. The United States had long demanded 
that this question of boundary between a European 
power and an American Republic should be submitted 
to arbitration, and that the right of the United States 
to extend its friendly offices to these small republics 
should be recognized. Great Britain insisted that its 
citizens who had been in possession for many years 
of land in the disputed territory should not be driven 
from their homes and property by an unfavorable 
award. Title by prescription is in all countries held 
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legitimate. These claims of both nations are recog- 
nized by the treaty, and it marks a distinct advance in 
civilization. 

No less honorable is the general Arbitration Treaty 
with Great Britain, which is at this writing pending 
before the Senate. It is remarkable that the Senate 
Committee, by the amendments which it at first pro- 
posed, should have thrown away some of the ad- 
vantages for which Mr. Olney had been contending. 
His object from the first was to give a wider scope 
to the treaty than that which Lord Salisbury in the 
beginning was willing toconcede. The Senate Com- 
mittee has agreed with the British Prime Minister and 
not with the American Secretary of State. In any 
case, whatever the result of the Senate’s action, the 
cause of International Arbitration has made a great 
and memorable advance. It has often happened in 
human affairs that great reforms are not accomplished 
all at once; in fact, they commonly come gradually. 
People have to be educated up to them, and in the 
end we cannot doubt that international arbitration 
will be an accomplished fact. 

It will never be forgotten that the first general arbi- 
tration treaty with our mother country was negotiated 
and signed during the Administration of Grover 
Cleveland. 

It would be unjust to close this brief survey of the 
Cleveland Administrations without drawing attention 
to the peculiarly offensive and acrimonious attacks 
to which he has been subjected. Partisans on both 
sides have vied with each other in attacking his pri- 
vate life and his personal character. It is within my 
own knowledge and observation that these charges, 
which have been so often and so grossly made, are ab- 
solutely without foundation. 

The defect which seems to me the most unfortu- 
nate in Mr. Cleveland’s career has certainly been the 
source of his greatest difficulties; and yet it is a fail- 
ing that ‘‘leans to virtue’s side.’’ The very simplic- 
ity and straightforwardness of his character has led 
him to underestimate the extent to which men, in 
public as well as private life, are influenced by per- 
sonal friendship and personal considerations. It 
would be impossible for Mr. Cleveland to sign a bill 
or make an appointment, simply as the reward of 
political services or of personal friendship. I do not 
say that he ought to have been less stedfast in these 
particulars. But if he had felt more sympathy with 
those who are so influenced he might, perhaps have 
avoided some of the personal dislike, which has been 
at the bottom of much of the opposition to him in his 
own party. The American theory of the absolute 
separation of the executive and legislative branches 
of the Government has never been carried out in any 
other free country. It was a favorite tenet of politi- 
cal philosophers when our Constitution was framed, 
and many eminent men have claimed it as an integral 
part of our system. But when legislation is important 
for the public interest, it has been unfortunate that 
the Administration was not represented in Congress. 
If some of the eminent Senators whom Mr. Cleveland 
has called into his Cabinet could have retained their 
seats in the Senate and defended there the policy for 
which they, as well as he, were responsible, there 
would have been a distinct public gain. 

The fact that his party had not for a generation been 
charged with the full responsibilities of the Govern- 
ment, and consequently was not disciplined by experi- 
ence to act with that consistency and coherence 
which are essential to success, led to divisions in its 
ranks and to subsequent defeat. Whether it shall 
profit by its reverses and resume its place as a great 
conservative party, aiming alike to guard the liberty 
of the individual and the just rights of property, isa 
question for the future. Whatever some of its leaders 
may now say, one thing is certain—that it will once 
more resume this position if it honors the example 
and follows the counsels of the one Democratic Presi- 
dent of the present generation. 

Perhaps some will complain that in this review of 
Mr. Cleveland's public career I have said too little of 
errors or mistakes. I might reply that others have 
not been so forbearing, and that I gladly leave to 
them the ungracious task. But I prefer to say as 
Choate did of Webster: ‘‘Do you ask me if he had 
faults? I answer: He was a man.” 

I prefer to reply with Burke: 

‘«It is our duty to examine, it is our interest too, but 
it must be with discretion, with an attention to all the 
circumstances and all the motives; like sound judges 
and not like pettifoggers and quibbling pleaders, prying 
into flaws, and hunting for exceptions. Look to 
the whole tenor of your member's conduct. Try 
whether his ambition or his avarice have jostled him out 
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of the straight line of duty—or whether that grand foe 
of the offices of active life, that master vice in men of 
business, a degenerate and inglorious sloth, has made 
him flag and languish in his course.”’ 

_ It is thus that posterity will judge of Grover Cleve- 
land. Tried by this standard, it is not too much to 
say that his second Administration will rank with 
the most glorious in American history; that he will be 
remembered as a man who “through a storm of de- 
traction rude’’strove manfully for the honor of his 
country and the welfare of her people; and succeeded 
amid the greatest difficulties in defending and increas- 
ing both. 
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What is Culpable “ Luxury” ? 


BY PROF. FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS, 


Proressor oF Sociotocy 1n CoLumBia COLLEGE. 


THIS question is one that should be considered 
from three points of view, viz., the economic, the 
socialandthe moral. The economic defense of luxury 
on the ground that it puts money in circulation and 
gives employment to the poor, or that it is good for 
trade, is one of the oldest and most transparent of 
economic fallacies. It assumes that if wealthy people 
did not spend their money in personal enjoyment and 
in ostentation, they would not spend it at all, and 
that it therefore would not be put in circulation and 
would give employment to no one. One has but to 
think of the absurdity of this view to see how thor- 
oughly unsound is the whole argument which is based 
upon it. The economic question is really not one of 
the expenditure of money, but of the ends to which 
the labor power of the community shall be applied. 
There is at all times a limited amount of mental ability 
and muscular energy at the disposal of society. If 
these forces are expended in producing things that 
give but a moment’s pleasure instead of producing 
the things that would add permanently to the comfort 
and well being of mankind, the expenditure must be, 
from an economic point of view, condemned. 

Two concessions, however, must be made. Men 
would not accumulate capital and develop the indus- 
trial organization of society if they did not expect 
thereby to increase their own personal satisfaction. 
The time is not yet come when the majority of men of 
business ability are ready to work for mankind from 
purely unselfish motives; they expect, as a result of 
the practice of their economic virtues, to increase the 
sum total of their enjoyments. Luxury is thus one of 
the motives to business thrift, to the accumulation of 
capital, and to industrial development. 

Again, expenditures are not uniformly distributed 
in time, and when, as a result of business depression, 
‘or of impaired credit, mills are closing and the pro- 
ductive investment of capital for the moment ceases, 
it is not well to check also the usual expenditures of 
the community upon its pleasures, and so swell the 
number of the unemployed. 

If we now turn to the social point of view, we are 
obliged to say that some things are socially justifiable 
for which there is no good economic reason or excuse. 
If civilization means anything at all, it means the 
progress of mankind in intelligence and in refinement, 


in the appreciation of the beautiful, and in the capac-’ 


ity to enjoy all of the higher and more elevating 
pleasures of a rational existence. Among these prod- 
ucts of civilization none has been pronounced by the 
general judgment of men to be of superior importance 
to persona! refinement and cultivation of manner. 
In the evolution of society, intellectual, esthetic and 
moral values are not created without the aid of certain 
definite forms of social organization; and those prod- 
ucts which we think of as refinement and cultivation, 
are peculiarly the result of that form of social organi- 
zation which is known as good or polite society. 
Historically, good society has been developed through 
the organization of certain formal modes of social in- 
tercourse and of social pleasure; and among these 
the great social functions, such as receptions, parties, 
balls and the like, have always had an important 
place. Therefore, we must say that if these higher 
products of civilization are good in themselves, the 
means by which they are secured are surely not to 
be uncompromisingly condemned. 

The whole question, therefore, as to what consti- 
tutes culpable luxury is a question of the relative im- 
portance of different things. We can accomplish in 
our short lives comparatively little. We can enjoy 
but a limited number of pleasures and can satisfy but 
a limited number of ambitions. What pleasures shall 
we choose? What ambitions shall we achieve? The 
labor force and the material capital of the community 
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is at all times a limited amount. Into what channels 
shall it be directed? When the rational individual 
puts these questions clearly before his mind he will 
have no difficulty in answering for himself the moral 
question of what is culpable luxury. 

To begin with, luxury is culpable when it is esthetic- 
ally bad; if it does not add to the higher enjoyments 
of mankind; if in the long run it does not increase 
the sum of beauty, of refinement and of general cul- 
tivation in the community. In the next place, any 
luxury is culpable if it makes excessive drains upon 
the capital and industrial resources of society. Again, 
any luxury is culpable which leads men and women 
to ignore or neglect those great opportunities which 
are everywhere to-day presenting themselves to men 
of wealth to add to the sum of the comforts and con- 
veniences and enjoyments of the general public. Does 
any one suppose that as yet New York City has been 
made as cleanly, as wholesome a place of residence 
for its population as it may be made? Does any one 
suppose that we have as many or as good and well- 
equipped school buildingsas we need? Does any one 
suppose that we are paying to our teachers the sal- 
aries that will command the sort of ability, character 
and training which should be applied to the instruc- 
tion and moral development of the children of this 
community? Does any one suppose that we have as 
yet developed the possibilities of common pleasure 
and of public taste in esthetic matters? Are our art 
galleries and libraries all that we could wish? Are 
our parks beyond improvement? So long as these op- 
portunities for the expenditure of wealth remain as 
large as they are to-day, the question surely may be 
raised whether it is wise and right to devote enormous 
sums to the pleasures of an hour. 

Finally, any luxury is culpable if it so far fixes the 
attention of the public upon the material pleasures of 
life that no moral energy remains for the discharge of 
the duties of the citizen. Beyond any doubt we are 
to-day witnessing the decay, tho perhaps not the per- 
manent decay, of republican institutions. No manin 
his right mind can deny this assertion. Corruption 
rules (if ignorance does not rule) in the Legislatures, 
in high and low places of government, and in all the 
relations of law to industry. If love of those things 
which merely minister to pleasure has gone so far that 
we cannot forget the pursuit of enjoyment long enough 
to enter into public interests, the luxury has become 
culpable. 

But luxury itself—the enjoyment and cultivation of 
comfort, of refinement and of beauty—needs no jus- 
tification. It-is good and right. The old Florentine 
painter, whose life was, perhaps, not beyond reproach, 
at any rate saw a great truth when he affirmed that 


‘If you get simple beauty and naught else, 
You get about the best thing God invents.”’ 





Washington’s Inauguration. 
BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


On the fourth of March, 1789, Elbridge Gerry, who 
had been chosen to the Senate of the United States, 
wrote thus from New York to John Adams: 


‘* My dear Friend:—I find, on inquiry, that you are 
elected Vice President, having three or four times the 
number of votes of any other candidate. Maryland 
threw away their votes on Colonel Harrison, and South 
Carolina on Governor Rutledge, being, with some other 
States which were not unanimous for you, apprehensive 
that this was a necessary step to prevent your election 
to the chair. On this point they were mistaken, for 
the President, as lam informed from pretty good author- 
ity, has aunanimous vote. It is the universal wish of 
all that I have conferred with, and indeed their expecta- 
tion, that both General Washington and yourself will 
accept; and should either refuse, it will have a very dis- 
agreeable effect. The members present met to-day in 
the City Hall, there being about eleven Senators and 
thirteen Representatives, and notconstituting a quorum 
in either house, they adjourned till to-morrow. 

‘‘Mrs. Gerry and the ladies join me in sincere re- 
gards to yourself, your lady, Colonel and Mrs. Smith, 
and be assured I remain, etc. E. GERRY.” 

So slow was the movement of news in those days, 
and so doubtful, even after the election, were all men 
as to its results, Adams would not start from Brain- 
tree, his home, till he knew he was elected, nor 
Washington from Mt. Vernon. Charles Thompson, 
the Secretary of the old Congress, arrived at Mt. 
Vernon on the fourteenth of April and communicated 
to Washington the news of his election. No quorum 
of the House of Representatives had been formed 
until the first of April, nor of the Senate until the 
6th. These bodies then counted the electoral vote, 
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with the result predicted by Gerry in his letter written 
two days before. 

Washington waited a day before starting to the seat 
of Government. Onthe sixteenth of April he started 
for New York. He writes in his diary: 


‘** About ten o’clock I bade adieu to Mount Vernon, to 
private life and to domestic felicity; and with a mind op- 
pressed with more anxious and painful sensations than I 
have words to express, set out for New Yorkin company 
with Mr. Thompson and Colonel Humphries, with the 
best dispositions to render service to my country in 
obedience to its call, but with less hope of answering its 
expectations.” 

The journey began with a public dinner at Alex- 
andria. Said the gentlemen of Alexandria in their 
address to him: 

‘*Farewell! . .. . Go! and make a grate- 
ful people happy, a people who will be doubly grateful 
when they contemplate this recent sacrifice for their in- 
terest.” 

And Washington in his reply said: 

‘At my age, and in my circumstance, what prospects 
or advantages could I propose to myself, for embarking 
again on the tempestuous and uncertain ocean of public 
life ?”’ ¥ 

The journey went on with similar interrup- 
tions. The rule so often laid down by the Vir- 
ginians afterward that that is the best government 
which governs least was certainly well kept until the 
thirtieth of April. To this hour the adventurous 
cyclist, stopping at some wayside inn to refresh him- 
self, may find upon the wall the picture of the maidens 
and mothers of Trenton in New Jersey.. Here Washing- 
ton met a deputation sent tohim byCongress. A tri- 
umphal arch had been erected, and a row of young 
girls dressed in white, a second row of young ladies, 
and a third of their mothers awaited him. As he 
passed the girls scattered flowers, and the girls sang 
the verses which Judge Marshall has preserved: 

‘‘ Welcome, mighty chief, once more 
Welcome to this grateful shore; 
Now no mercenary foe 
Aims again the fatal blow— 

Aims at thee the fatal blow. 


“Virgins fair and matrons grave, 
These thy conquering arm did save. 
Build for thee triumphal bowers, 
Strew, ye fair, his way with flowers— 
Strew your Hero’s way with flowers.” 

His progress through New Jersey was everywhere 
accompanied by similar festivities—‘‘ festive illumi- 
nations, the ringing of bells, and the booming of can- 
non.’ He had written to Governor Clinton that he 
hoped he might enter New York without ceremony; 
but this was hardly to be expected. A committee of 
both Houses met him at Elizabethtown; he embarked 
in a splendid barge manned by thirteen pilots, mas- 
ters of vessels, and commanded by Commodore Nich- 
olson; other barges and boats fell in in the wake, and 
a nautical procession swept up the Bay of New York. 
On board two vessels were parties of ladies and gen- 
tlemen, who sang odes as Washington appeared. The 
ships in the harbor were dressed in colors and _fired 
salutes as he passed. On landing at Murray’s Wharf 
he was welcomed by Governor Clinton and General 
Knox. It is of the landing at this point that the an- 
ecdote is told that an officer asked Washington's or- 
ders, announcing himself as commanding his guard. 
Washington, with his ready presence.of mind, begged 
him to follow any directions he had already received 
in the arrangements, but said that for the future the 
affection of his fellow-citizens was all the guard that 
he required. 

At the end of the day, in his diary, the sad man 
says: 

‘* The acclamations of the people filled my mind with 
sensations as painful as pleasing.” 


It was some-days before the formal inauguration. 
The two houses of Congress did not know by what 
title they should address him, and a committee had 
been appointed to discuss this subject. It was finally 
agreed that the address should be simply, ‘‘ To the 
President of the United States”—a form which has 
remained to the present day. 

The inauguration finally took place on the thirtieth 
of April. 

On'the 30th, at last all things were ready, and the 
inauguration went forward. The place was at what 
they then called Federal Hall, in New York, and 
Chancellor Livingstone administered the oath: 


‘*I do solemnly swear that I will faithfully administer 
and execute the office of President of the United States, 
and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, protect 
and defend the Constitution of the United States.”’ 
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A salute of thirteen guns followed, amid the cheers 
of thousands of people. Washington then delivered 
his Inaugural speech to both houses in the Senate 
Chamber. After this ceremony he walked to St. 
Paul’s Church, where the Bishop of New York read 
prayers. Maclay, who was a Senator in the first Con- 
gress, says: 


‘‘He was agitated and embarrassed more than he 
ever was by the leveled cannon or pointed musket. He 
trembled, and several times could scarce make out to 
read his speech, tho it must be supposed he had often 
read it before.” 

Fisher Ames says: 


‘* He addressed the two houses in the Senate Cham- 
ber. it was a very touching scene, and quite of a sol- 
emn kind. His aspect,egrave almost to sadness, his 
modesty, actually shaking, his voice deep, a little 
tremulous, and so low as to call for close attention.”’ 


John Adams bad taken his place as President of 
the Senate two days before. As he did not always 
in after life speak any too cordially of Washington, it 
is worth noting that at this critical period he said 
that he congratulated the people of America on 


‘*the prospect of an executive authority in the hands of 
one whose portrait I shall not pretend to draw. . . 
Were I blessed with powers to do justice to his charac- 
ter, it would be impossible to increase the confidence or 
affection of his country, or make the smallest addition 
to his glory. This can only be effected by a discharge 
of the present exalted trust on the same principles, with 
the same abilities and virtues which have uniformly ap- 
peared in all his formerconduct, public or private. May 
I nevertheless be indulged to inquire, if we look over 
the catalog of the first magistrates of nations, whether 
they have been denominated presidents or consuls, 
kings or princes, where shall we find one whose com- 
manding talents and virtues, whose overruling good 
fortune, have so completely united all hearts and voices 
in his favor? who enjoyed the esteem and admiration 
of foreign nations and fellow-citizens with equal una- 
nimity ? Qualities so uncommon are no common bless- 
ings to the country that possesses them. By these 
great qualitiesand their benign effects has Providence 
marked out the head of this nation, with a hand so dis- 
tinctly visible as to have been seen by all men, and mis- 
taken by none. 


Whether, on this occasion, there were too much 
ceremony was a question discussed at the time, in 
connection with the heated discussion as to the eti- 
quets of the new Administration, There is a corre- 
spondence between Washington and an old friend, 
Stuart, of Virginia, who had told him that the people 
of that State accused him of ‘‘ regal manners.”’ 

Washington’s reply, with his usual good sense, an- 
swers a good many questions which are bruited to- 


day. Mr. Shaw, in the Review of Reviews, has lately - 


brought some of them forward. ‘‘ How far is it right 
for the people of a free State to kill their magistrates 
by inches?’’ This is the question reduced to its 
simplest terms. It was generally understood, when 
the late Governor Greenhalge died in Massachusetts, 
that his career, invaluable to the people of that State 
and of the country, had been cut off untimely by a 
certain etiquet, which obtains in Massachusetts, that 
whenever there is a public dinner the Governor of the 
State must be present and make a speech. With 
reference to a somewhat similar notion, Washington 
says: 

‘Before the present custom was established I was 
unable to attend to any business whatever. Gentle- 
men, consulting their own convenience rather than 
mine, were calling from the time I rose from breakfast, 
often before, until I sat down to dinner. To please 
everybody was impossible. I therefore adopted that 
line of conduct which combined public advantage with 
private convenience.” 


In another place he says: 


‘‘Had I not adopted the principle of returning no 
visits, I should have been unable to have attended to 
any sort of business.” 


It is interesting now to see that John Adams wore 
asword on occasions of ceremony in New York, as 
late as this period. Does anybody know when the 
custom of wearing swords, as a part of a dress cere- 
mony, was abandoned in America? It still obtains 
in Europe; and the two buttons on the back of every 
dress-coat are a survival of the custom. They were 
originally needed to support the belt which sustained 
the sword. 

In contrast with the simple ceremonies at which a 
sensitive democracy took exception, we find now that 
a great nation consider no honors too profuse for the 
ceremonies which attend the inauguration of its Chief 
magistrate. 
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For myself, I never have had the pleasure of at- 
tending but one of these ceremonies. This was on 
the great occasion when Benjamin Harrison was 
inaugurated, and the people of the free States resumed 
their sway of this empire. On that occasion a curi- 
ous reminiscence told in a few words the story of the 
struggle which had placed the Government of the na- 
tion in the hands of its true masters. I met the late 
General Devens at the inauguration, and asked him 
if it was the first time that he had witnessed the cer- 
mony. ‘‘No,” he said, ‘‘I was present on the fourth 
of March, 1861. I was one of twelve gentlemen who 
rode at the right and the left of Abraham Lincoln, as 
he went tothe Capitol, each of us with two revolvers 
in his pockets.” The contrast between that scene 
and the occasion when Harrison was inaugurated was 
sharp enough. Andin the magnificence of that pa- 
rade, in the recollection of what had passed since 
Lincoln’s life was in danger, the men who gave to 
Harrison an enthusiastic welcome felt that thirty 
years of struggle had not been in vain. 


Boston, Mass. 


The Future of Crete. 
BY A, C. EVANGELIDES, 


WHATEVER may be the struggle between Greece 
and Turkey, there is no reason to doubt that the is- 
land of Crete will be released from bondage, and with 
her freedom one ofthe pillars of the Turkish Empire 
in Europe will be destroyed and thus the way prepared 
for the total demolition of the Ottoman dynasty. 

The divorce between Christianity and Islam has 
long ago been written in the blood of the martyrs of 
Scio, Ipsaro and Crete and ratified by the battle of 
Navarino and the treaty of Adrianople. 

Of all the Christian countries under Turkish dom- 
ination no one has been so much deceived as 
Greece. At the close of the Crimean War the Greeks 
in Turkey, trusting to the promises of the great 
Powers of Europe, who held out hopes of their 
emancipation, endeavored to conciliate their masters. 
By intelligent efforts they increased the material re- 
sources of their country and multiplied its educational 
and benevolent institutions, and never failed to invite 
their Mohammedan neighbors to partake of the bene- 
fits from their labors. Constantinople, Alexandria, 
Cairo, Smyrna and other prominent cities of the Ot- 
toman Empire owe much of their splendor to the 
efforts and intelligence of their Greek inhabitants. 

But how did the Turks respond to all this? They 
imposed taxes on the lands of the Christians at the 
very moderate rate of sixty-five per cent. of their in- 
come, which fact can be verified by the official dis- 
patch dated April 2d, 1856, from British Consul 
Baker at Preveza to Lord Lyons, the then British 
Ambassador at Constantinople. As to the Greek 
Christian schools and other philanthropic institu- 
tions, the Turkish Government has not only refused 
to help support them, but has warned all the ‘ faith- 
ful’’ to look upon them as the works of the ‘<affrid.” 
But the efforts of the Greeks to live in harmony with 
their oppressors have been unavailing, and have only 
resulted in the massacres of Salonica and in the peri- 
odical Turkish massacres in Crete, 

The policy of Turkey in dealing with her Christian 
subjects has been one of perpetual plunder and. mur- 
der. But no Christian country has suffered more at the 
hands of its masters and oppressors than Crete, and 
that too with Christian Europe looking passively on. 
For several years past, but especially since 1856, the 
Great Powers of Europe, as a part of their Eastern 
policy, have maintained a protective supervision over 
the Christians in Turkey. To this protection Crete 
was especially entitled on account of the prominent 

part she took in the Greek war for independence, also 
because she was governed by Cretans whose authority 
extended then throughout the island, including the 
defences, excepting the forts on theeastern shore of 
the island. By the Treaty of London in 1830, ratified 
by England, France and Russia, Crete was taken 
from the Greeks andgiven to the Turks, with the 
understanding that the rights of all Christians on the 
island should be respected, and justice be fairly ad- 
ministered. That this agreement has not been carried 
out must be apparent to even the most pronounced 
Turcophile, if he will but compare the condition of 
the Christian inhabitants of Crete during the last 
sixty-seven years with that of their brethren in the 
Hellenic Kingdom.: There ‘the people have .made 
rapid progress in civilization, commerce, ‘science, lit- 
erature and all the industrial arts, while the Cretans 
have not only been deprived of the rights and privi- 
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leges of civilization, but have also been obliged to re- 
main in ignorance and servitude, and allowed to exist 
only to behold the possessions of their fathers re- 
duced to ashes by their Turkish rulers. 

During the same period the successive Sultans 
have, under the pressure of foreign Governments, 
issued decrees granting to the Christians the privi- 
leges enjoyed by the Mohammedans; but these 
decrees the Governors of Crete have ignored. At 
the close of the revolution, 1866-1869, the Porte, 
under the advice of Grand Vizier Ali Pasha, 
promised the Cretans to authorize the establishment 
of a local council, to which representatives from the 
various provinces should be elected free from any in- 
terference on the part of the Government. No elec- 
tion, however, has been held at which the Govern- 
ment did not interfere, threatening to imprison the 
opponents of the candidates proposed by it, as was 
done in 1870 in the case of a most estimable gentle- 
man, who, having been elected to the Council by a 
unanimous vote, but against the wishes of the Gov- 
ernor, was seized and sent to Constantinople, and im- 
prisoned for a month on a charge of being a conspira- 
tor against the Porte. By such methods the govern- 
ors never failed to pack the Council with Mohammed- 
ans, to the detriment of the interests of the Christians 
on the island. Achange was made in the program in 
1878. Previous to that year reform measures had 
been drawn up, but the Turkish governors failed to 
carry them out. In 1878 the Great Powers forced 
the Porte to appoint a Christian Governor; and then, 
in order to prevent any mishap, the wily Turk stopped 
issuing any reform measures. What he could not 
do in one way he contrived to do in another, and in 
both cases the results were detrimental to the Chris- 
tians. 

No less than six revolutions have taken place on 
the island since 1830. The present is the seventh 
outbreak. 

The condition of Crete to-day is one of poverty 
and degradation. It cannot well be worse. With 
annexation to Greece and local self government the 
island would soon become prosperous and self-sup- 
porting. That it ought not to remain longer under 
the rule of the Turk should be clear to any dispas- 
sionate observer. Of the 270,000 inhabitants more 
than three-quarters are Greek Christians, and Greek 
is the language of the island. The history of the 
last one hundred years proves that the Cretans will 
never be contented until they ,have won what they 
are once again fighting for—their freedom from Turk- 
ish rule. The Greeks are also desirous of seeing the 
Crescent lowered. In all her struggles Greece has had 
the sympathy and material assistance of the Cretans, 
anda feeling of reciprocal friendship and good will 
exists between the two peoples which is akin to 
that expressed in the words—blood is thicker than 
water. 

Civilization demands that Crete should be freed 
from the Turks and annexed toGreece. Since Greece 
has been liberated from Turkish rule her progress 
has been marvelous. With a small revenue her Gov- 
ernment has managed to deserve a place among the 
civilized Governments of Christendom. In 1834 
Athens was a worn-out and depopulated town. To- 
day it is one of the best built and most thriving cities 
in the East, the population of 20,000 in 1834 has in- 
creased to 150,000, and it has well-laid-out streets, 
magnificent private and public buildings and numer- 
ous educational institutions. The progress of Pirzus, 
the seaport of Athens, and of Volo in Thessaly, and 
of other seaports and interior towns, also illustrates 
the prosperity that follows the downfall of the Cres- 
cent and incoming of the beneficent influences of 
Christianity. Similar results would take place in 
Crete, and the island under Christian Government 
and Christian influences would soon become the gar- 
den spot of the Orient. 


Brooktyn, N. Y, 


. s 
Browning’s Obscurities. 
BY THE VERY REV. F, W. FARRAR, D.D., 
DEAN oF CANTERBURY. 


In later years Mr. Browning was particularly cor- 
dial to me, not only because he knew how deep was 
the debt of gratitude which I owed to him for all that 
I had learned from his poems, but also .because he 
was kind enough to believe that I had greatly pro- 
moted the sale ‘of his writings in America. When, 
some ten years ago,I visited America, it had not been 
at all my original intention to make what is called 
‘¢a lecturing tour,’’ but only to deliver a theological 
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course on a particular foundation to which I had been 
invited by the Bishop of Pennsylvania. When, how- 
ever, I yielded to the strong pressure which induced 
me to lecture in some of the great cities of the States, 
I chose ‘‘ Browning’s Poems’’ as the subject for one 
of my lectures. The poet's readers and admirers in 
America could not at that time have been very nu- 
merous, for before I gave my lecture at Boston— 
certainly the most intellectual and literary city in the 
United States—I was told that not half-a-dozen 
copies of his poems had been sold there during the 
year. The morning after my lecture, every copy 
which could be procured, either in Boston or in the 
neighborhood, was in immediate demand. Mr. 
Browning more than once expressed his obligation 
to me for this service; but I could not claim the 
smallest gratitude. I am sure that he overestimated 
the effects of my lectures upon the sale of his works; 
and, in any case, I was only acting in the spirit of 
the did sentence, Aauradia év xepolv éxovte dtaddcovow 
aaijdog, I wastryingto hand on the torch which 
had given light to me. 

It would have been a great temptation to ask Mr. 
Browning for an explanation of some of the undoubt- 
edly serious difficulties which abound, both as to the 
point of view in many of his poems, and also asto the 
meaning of a number of passages which—owing to 
his peculiar style, his habit of abbreviation, his ellip- 
tic forms of grammar, and his passion for amazing 
rhymes—are undoubtedly very difficult to construe, 
and have received very different explanations from 
his admirers. 1 would not, however, do this, because 
the poet studiously avoided offering any explanation. 
There were his poems and his thoughts—the best 
that he could give. They represented thorough 
and conscientious effort, the results of what he re- 
garded as his main work in life. You might under- 
stand and be enriched by them, or, if you chose, you 
might fling them aside, as some one is said to 
have tossed the poems of Persius into a corner, with 
the remark, ‘‘ Sz non vis intellig? non debes legi”; or 
like Douglas Jerrold, who, on trying ‘‘ Sordello” de- 
clared that it contained only two intelligible lines; 
the first— 


‘** Who will may hear Sordello’s story told,”’ 
and the last— 
‘“Who would has heard Sordello’s story told ’’; 


and that those two lines contained an absolute false- 
hood! In the few lines of manly preface to one of 
the later editions of his poems, while expressing grat- 
itude for the sincere if belated appreciation which 
had come to him, he said that his friends would be- 
lieve that he had never given to the world anything 
which was ‘‘ wilfully obscure, unconscientiously care- 
less or perversely harsh.’’ ‘‘I can have little doubt,’” 
he wrote to a friend, ‘‘that my writing has been, in 
the main, too hard for many; but I never designedly 
tried to puzzle people, as some of my critics have sup- 
posed. On the other hand, I never pretended to 
offer such literature as should be a substitute for a 
cigar or a game of dominoes to an idle man; so per- 
haps, on the whole, I get my deserts and something 
over—not a crowd, but a few I value more.’’ But in 
his ‘‘ Pchiarottoa’’ he drew a marked distinction be- 
tween ‘‘Shop’’—the works which he published for 
all men—and ‘‘ House "—the secrets of a heart which 
nothing would induce him to wear upon his sleeve for 
daws to peck at. I feel convinced that for this rea- 
son, when he was asked to explain this or that poem, 
or passage in any of his poems, he deliberately put 
off the questions with remarks which he did not al- 
ways intend to be understood too seriously. His 
task in life was to write poems tothe best of his 
power, and as clearly as his idiosyncrasy permitted, 
not to comment on them afterward. He never pro- 
fessed to furnish rubbish which could be as easily 
understood as a provincial newspaper. He was once 
questioned about ‘‘ Childe Roland to the Dark Tower 
Came,’’ which is a poem not only absolutely intelligi- 
ble, but prolitic in concentrated lessons of heroic and 
death-defying fortitude. Yet he would say no more 
about it than that it was suggested partly by a lonely 
castle turret, ‘‘ precipice-incurled,’’ which he had seen 
‘‘in a gash of the wind-grieved Apennines,” and 
partly by a worn old piece of tapestry once belonging 
to his father, on which, among other things, was 
represented a horse which looked as gaunt and 
ghastly as the one which he had described in the 
poem. The magnificent and inspiring lesson lay en- 
shrined in the poem itself; but if any one desired to 
profit by it he must find it for himself. If he missed 
it the poet had no more to say. 
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Our Washington Letter. 


BY JANET JENNINGS, 


AFTER all the time spent by the Senate on the Ar- 
bitration Treaty, it goes over to the next Congress to 
be ratified—if ratified at all. The discussions of the 
Treaty in ‘‘ secret session” have been interesting to 
the public. Formerly, nominations were confirmed, 
treaties ratified, and various other matters properly 
disposed of in executive sessions of the Senate; now, 
however, these things are treated in ‘‘ secret session,” 
which holds no secrets from the more and more en- 
lightened public—the every-day newspaper readers. 
‘«It is an ill wind” that does not blow good to some- 
body. In this instance it gives out much desirable 
information, and the Treaty in all its phases—to say 
nothing of Senators in all their phases—is made plain 
and comprehensive to an appreciative people. When 
the proceedings of the first five-hours’ ‘‘ secret ses- 
sion,” and then right along for a week, appear the 
following morning in the press of the country—a 
truthful story in all its details—it looks very much as 
if the once-revered executive session of the Senate 
had become a farce. No wonder that many states- 
men are greatly ‘‘ stirred up,’’ even to the degree of 
regarding it as a disgrace to be placed in such a ridic- 
ulous attitude. At the same time they are making 
determined but, of course, dignified efforts to dis- 
cover the guilty betrayer of their secrets, even if he 
be one of their own number, which is more than like- 
ly, and therefore, under the rules of the Senate, liable 
to expulsion. The expulsion of a Senator for divulg- 
ing the secrets of executive sessions has never been a 
matter of record; but, on the contrary, on two or 
three occasions, notably in President Harrison’s Ad- 
ministration, when the Chilean question was before 
the Senate, a Senate clerk was made the scapegoat, 
and dismissed because of certain information given 
out, and in all probability obtained from the Senators 
themselves. There are something like a dozen Sen- 
ate clerks whose duties take them in and out during 
executive session; but in the present instance of 
giving away the Treaty discussion secrets, no suspi- 
cion has fallen on any clerk. Senators have not been 
watching clerks with suspicion, but closely watching 
each other. ; 

I met a Senator a few days ago, who is a great 
stickler for the time-honored traditions of the Senate, 
and I could not help saying: 

‘«Senator, your ‘secret sessions’ furnish extremely 
interesting reading, and certainly are an advantage to 
the public thus learning all about the Arbitration 
Treaty.”’ 

He looked a littie helpless, but rallied, and replied: 

‘Well, it is not a clerk this time, but a Senator. 
We have been watching him closely, and believe we 
have got our man.”’ 

At the beginning of the consideration of the Arbi- 
tration Treaty Senator Hill made a determined stand 
for the open session debate, carrying nine votes, in- 
cluding his own. It istrue that Mr. Hill retires to 
private life on the fourth of March, and perhaps feels 
no responsibility for the hereafter—of the Senate. 
Undoubtedly there is much to be said in favor of the 
open session treatment of important questions. So 
far as the Treaty is concerned, there would seem to 
be no good reason why, from the first, it should not 
have been considered in open session, The wide- 
spread feeling in favor of arbitration has caused im- 
patience over the apparently slow action of the 
Senate. But if it required four years’ time for the 
Governments of Great Britain and the United States 
to get the Treaty into shape, there is all the more 
reason why the Treaty should not be rushed through 
the Senate in four weeks. Senator Teller, who atall 
times and under all circumstances has the courage of 
conviction, declares that in many points the Treaty 
is not clear, that it should be carefully examined and 
made definite, exact. ‘‘Personally,’’ says Mr, 
Teller, ‘‘I am decidedly in favor of arbitration of all 
questions that can be arbitrated, but this is no reason 
why I should joinin ratifying a treaty that lacks the 
greatest essentials of a treaty—certainty as to what it 
means. . . . We have no occasion for haste and 
nothing can be gained by premature action. When 
the Treaty is put in proper form, as I hope it will be, 

it will be ratified. I regret that the agreement has 
not been considered in open Senate so that the peo- 
ple could see the defects in it.” 

As to ‘secret sessions,’ there are extraordinary 
precautions in the way of guarding against the public, 
which are often bewildering to visitors in the galler- 
ies. The‘‘‘motion’’ to go into executive session is 























































































































































































































































almost ludicrous when, as it frequently happens, it is 
made to preserve the peace and dignity of the Senate. 
When differences of opinion run high in open session, 
and the heat of debate threatens something serious, 
there is always a peacemaker at hand to make a 
‘*motion ’’ for executive session, where the combat- 
ants freely and fearlessly ‘have it out.’’ Of course, 
the order to ‘‘clear the galleries’’ causes inconven- 
ience and disappointment to visitors, who hardly 
understand the meaning of the pantomine on the 
floor below, followed by the great jingling of bells 
and excited air of the doorkeepers, who literally 
‘* hustle ’’ visitors out with scant ceremony and as 
much haste as if their lives, not to say their places, 
were at stake. The executive session may last ten 
minutes or two hours, according to the temper of the 
combatants and whether others are drawn into the 
fray. When harmony is restored the doors are opened 
and the Senate resumes the even tenor of its way, 
quite as if nothing had occurred. 

I have referred, in a former letter, to the change in 
the personnel of the Senate, which will be very marked 
in the next Congress. That this is already a matter 
of grave concern is very evident from the following 
little story, founded on fact: It was ata dinner party 
recently, where the company included a number of 
Senators and the Speaker of the House, and in an 
after-dinner group they were talking over the coming 
changes in the Senate. Among the changes which 
impressed the Senators with much anxiety was that 
bringing into the august body the Senator from IIli- 
nois, ex-Representative ‘‘ Billy’’ Mason. They talked 
over the new man from the breezy prairies until the 
atmosphere around them was heavy-laden with pes- 
simistic forebodings, and the outlook for the future 
dignity of the Senate seemed dark indeed. Finally 
the Speaker, who had been a quiet listener, turned to 
the Senators and said, with the inimitable Reed 
drawl : ‘‘ Do—you—think—Mason—will—stay—in— 
the — Senate—long—enough—to—become—as—dull 
—as—the—rest—of—you ?” 

Women have taken the National Capital by storm. 
The Congress of Mothers is followed immediately by 
the Congress of the Daughters of the Revolution— 
two organizations as wide apart in aims and theories 
as the poles. If numbers, perhaps I should say 
crowds, count for success, the Congress of Mothers 
was a splendid success. The whole country was rep- 
resented from Maine to California. Few people would 
dispute that motherhood began with the world, and 
the training of children began shortly after. But one 
would suppose they were novel, end of the nineteenth 
century questions, to judge by the first Mothers’ Con- 
gress and some of the topics presented. Tho exclu- 
sively titled Mothers’ Congress, a very large propor- 
tion of delegates were sisters, daughters and maiden 
aunts, quite as deeply interested as if each had left a 
large family of children at home. Here and there an 
isolated man appeared, led by curiosity, but once in, 
held by interest in the many strong papers and talks 
—and three or four of the speakers were men. While 
there were many fine things in regard to kindergar- 
tens, and the best methods of. education in schools 
and training in homes, it was Mrs. Ballington Booth 

and Mrs. Lucy Bainbridge, of New York City, who 
really presented new ideas and got at the heart of the 
great work which the Mothers’ Congress hopes to 
accomplish. 

Mrs. Booth came over from New York on an early 
morning train, talked half an hour, and returned 
homeon the noon train. But inthat short half-hour, 


her sweet Madonna face, tender voice and appealing ~ 


words for the unloved, unmothered poor, made a 
profound impression, not to be forgotten by any one 
of the vast audience, held as -bya spell, and with no 
attempt to brush away the tears on every face. It 
brought home the truth that while the Congress of 
Mothers would do much for the better classes, there 
could be but the one way to reach the very poor— 
children in wretched homes, and the hopeless ones in 
the prisons—and that way is by personal contact, and 
the free gift of mother love, to those who have never 
known this blessing. 

Mrs. Bainbridge’s talk: ‘‘Mothers of the Sub- 
merged World—Day Nurseries,’’ was much in the 
same line of practical methods of reaching mothers 
through their children, by caring for the latter in the 
Day Nurseries. The President’s wife showed her in- 
terest by attending the opening session of the Con- 
gress, and afterward giving the delegates a recep- 
tion at the White House; and the wife of the Vice 
President, who is one of the officers of the Congress, 
attended the daily sessions. The one woman, however, 
to whom the Congress of Mothers is most indebted, to 
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whom in fact it owes its existence, is Mrs. Hearst, 
wife of the late Senator Hearst, of California. Mrs. 
Hearst has carried the whole expense, and made pos- 
sible the great gathering of women from every State, 
and the permanent organization, out of which State 
organizations are sure to grow, and a system of work 
for the betterment of humanity. It is but one of her 
many philanthropies, to which her life is so largely 
devoted. Blessed with great wealth, in turn she 
makes it a blessing to others. 





Music. 
Massenet’s “The Cid.” 


BY E, IRENZUS STEVENSON. 





THE performance of new works, or of those that are 
new to New York, has not been lately a part of the obvi- 
ous policy of our opera-season at the Metropolitan. Not 
since French and Italian conditions came back for their 
innings with us. Star companies rarely are favorable 
to that pleasure. It must be confessed that with such 
unique star-conditions as at present delight our ears at 
the Metropolitan, the lack of evenso valuable and vital 
an element as novelty in the repertory is excused. But 
the presentation of Massenet’s brilliant work above 
named, ‘‘ The Cid,’”’ has come as a strong and acceptable 
earnest of the management’s remembrance that the 
repertory needs badly all additions that can be afforded. 
The first New York performances of the French work 
named and the end of the winter-part of the season have 
come together. 

The production was admirable. The regular and ir- 
regular opera-public have shown themselves pleased 
and have had every reason to be pleased with the inci- 
dent. It was an absolute artistic success and a deserved 
one, and it is to be hoped that one of the most effective 
and interesting examples of Massenet as a grand, or 
rather, a grandiose French opera-composer may be of 
lasting service in the Metropolitan prospectus. Certain- 
ly it would be difficult to pick out a recent French opera 
more pat to the present adjustment of artists there, to 
average public taste, and to the exacting traits of our 
great opera-house as a stage. 

There have been many, many lyric dramas, of various 
kinds and cuts, with the doughty Cid Campeadorasatop- 
ic. The one above named, and Peter Cornelius’s posthu- 
mous German work are the most recent. Massenet pro- 
duced his work in Paris eleven years ago at the Opéra, 
and it made an immediate success. It may be said here 
that during one or two of our ‘‘ German seasons ”’ it was 
half on the tapis as a novelty, a German version having 
been prepared for Vienna, and sung there successfully; 
but nothing came of the project. And ‘‘The Cid” has not 
been an opera passed around among the many European 


- operatic centers, chiefly on account of the great demands 


it makes in the way of acast and the cost of its sumptuous 
stage-pictures. It has been heard in the United States 
earlier than now—in New Orleans, a city whose private 
operatic history is of so much interest and credit. But 
‘The Cid”’ is still a French opera, from which Conti- 
nental managers have held aloof except in Paris, Vien- 
na, Milan and St. Petersburg. It has not been sung in 
London, Berlin, Buda-Pest, Moscow, Rome, Bologna, 
Warsaw, Brussels, or—Barcelona or Madrid ! 

The libretto, prepared by three collaborators (d’En- 
nery, Gallet and Blau), in plot holds to Corneille’s 
stately drama; and even takes liberally from well-worn 
but ever ringing lines. We have the slain Count de 
Gormas, the interrupted loves of the Campeador and his 
Chiméne; the heroic conquest of the Moors, that some- 
how or other is accepted even by the excitable lady as 
a sufficient blood-atonement for her orphaned plight— 
and a joyful ending, in which, as the old gentleman de- 
clared to Mrs. Nickleby over the garden wall, ‘‘all is 
gas and gaiters.’’ There is, however, a good deal of 
clever, very theatrical addition to the somewhat slight 
classic of the Théatre Frangais, including a fine military 
scene in which the Blessed St. Jago and a celestial 
choir encouragé the Cid and promise victory over the 
Moors—a capital operatic episode. The opera is writ- 
ten in four acts, subdivided into ten tableaux. Froma 
French standpoint a highly romantic and varied busi- 
ness of love and Spanish chivalry its action is. 

Massenet’s music here is not in touch with his ‘‘ Ma- 
non,” or ‘‘ Werther,” so much as with his ‘‘ Esclar- 
monde,” or ‘‘ Le Roi de Lahore.”” Always Wagnerian, 
here he is Meyerbeerian; but not simply to his dispraise. 
There is a good deal of superficial and noisy padding in 
the broader climaxes. One marks a Gallic theatralism 
that has little musical value and fiber. But, on the 
other hand, the score contains solidly as well as bril- 
liantly effective music. 
sages of immediate charm; scenes with dramatic 
writing of genuine force on French lines of grand-opera 
making. Its instrumentation is richly colored and 
elaborated_with the firm and skilful hand that its com- 
poser shows even insuch an empty thing as ‘‘ The 
Navarraise.’’ The ballet-music (often heard in our 
concerts) is full of spirit and elegance. The second 
and third acts contain especially good matters in inven- 





It offers many lyric pas- 
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tion and treatment. 
membrance of its picturesque and colorful scenes, or of 
the choreographic numbers, or of the final triumphant 
march of the conquering Cid, into Granada, that the 


It is not merely with the re- 


auditor will go to hear it and see it again. It is a kind 
of Masseneted and strengthened Meyerbeer opera; 
which is, in many essentials, the type of the French 
lyric drama yet, and long will be so, with its faults and 
its virtues in interesting contrast. 

The production has been magnificent. Mr. Jean de 
Reszké (Zhe Cid), Mr. Edouard de Reszké (Don Diego), 
Mr. Pol Plangon (Count de Gormas), all resumed the origi- 
nal parts that they had created at the Paris first perform- 
ances in 1885; and the superb French cast was further 
filled by Mr. Lassalle (7he King), Mr. Bars (St. Jago), 
Mme. Felia Litvinne (Chiméne) and The Jnfanta (Mme. 
de Vere). The orchesta, under Mr. Mancinelli, and 
the chorus were in fineform. The scenery and costum- 
ing, largely new, made the spectacle, act by act, full of 
beauty. The pageants and ballets were exceptional. 
Altogether ‘‘ The Cid” was as admirably successful as 
it was happily chosen for the laudable service of giving 
us at least one novelty for the season of 1896-’97. 


Science. 
Crater Lake, Oregon. 


BY PROF. G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 


In July, 1886, Capt. C. E. Dutton, then on the United 
States Geological Survey, first discovered and brought 
to notice this remarkable body of water. During the 
past season Mr. J. S. Diller, who has for some years 
been in charge of the work of the Survey in northern 
California and southern Oregon, has supplemented 
Captain Dutton’s work upon the lake, and brought to 
light additional facts which altogether make it one of 
the most interesting and instructive geological phenom- 
ena of the world. 

Crater Lake is situated sixty-five miles north of the 
California line, near the intersection of the 43d parallel 
and the 122d meridian, not far from the Klamath Indian 
Reservation. As its name signifies, the lake occupies 
the bed of an extinct volcano. It is seven thousand 
feet above the sea, and is elliptical in form, with diam- 
eters of six and a quarter and four and a quarter miles. 
There is no drainage basin emptying into it outside of 
the rim of the crater, so that the water of the lake is 
wholly derived from the precipitation over its surface. 
The lake lies nine hundred and fifty feet below the 
surrounding rim, with sides sloping nowhere more than 
forty degrees. There is nowhere room for a camp on 
the immediate shore. From the rim the land slopes 
away from the crater in every direction. 

The bottom of the lake is a comparatively level plain 
from sixteen hundred to two thousand feet below the 
surface of the water, makjng it the deepest body of 
fresh water on this continent, if not in the world. But 
there is rising from the bottom @ subsidiary volcanic 
cone which projects six hundred and fifty feet above the 
water. This and the entire rim of the crater are com- 
posed of lava in very fresh condition. 

The problem which Mr. Diller discussed at the last 
meeting of the Geological Society related to the age and 
origin of this remarkable lake basin. One of the most 
striking facts brought to light by his investigations was 
that the basin has been formed since the glacial period; 
for the sides of this truncated cone wherever exposed 
near the rim are covered with glacial scratches and 
furrowed with shallow depressions resulting from the 
erosion of preglacial water courses. It is evident, there- 
fore, that in glacial times the cone was perfect, or near- 
ly so, running up the hight of Mount Hood or Mount 
Shasta, and supporting glaciers of vast size. From 
many indications in the surrounding valleys it would 
appear that these glaciers were suddenly melted by 
volcanic heat, giving rise to tremendous floods. 

But what has become of the portion of the cone 
which has disappeared? Was it blown out and scat- 
tered far and wide, like that of Krakatoa a few years 
ago, or did it fall inward and disappear in the cavern- 
ous depths below? Mr. Diller is of the opinion that 
the latter explanation is the correct one; for there are 
no fragments scattered abroad, such as would result 
from an explosion. But, it will be asked, how could 
the cone fall in and be so completely engulfed as it is? 


Mr. Diller’s answer would be,that probably the vast 
lake of lava underneath has found some lower outlet 
and been drawn off sufficiently to leave the present cav- 
ity together with sufficient room to engulf the upper 
part of the truncated cone. 

With reference to the date of this eruption, nothing 
more can be said than that it synchronizes with the 
glacial period, concerning which there is abundant evi- 
dence that upon the Pacific Coast it is geologically 
very recent, the ice not yet having departed from the 
higher peaks of the vicinity; while the indications of 
erosion since the formation of the lake are very slight. 
In previous papers Mr. Diller has confirmed the sur- 
mises of Captain Dutton that there have been extensive 
volcanic eruptions and lava flows in that region during 
the past two hundred years. In some places, indeed, 
these have been so recent that the forests overwhelmed 
by them have not had time to decay, tho constantly ex- 
posed to the weather. 
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Fine Arts. 


Art Club and Other 
Notes. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER, 


The Woman’s 


Tue Woman’s Art Club, exhibiting for the eighth 
time for its modest single week beginning February 
15th, brought together at the Klackner Gallery work 
which represented it not unworthily. The principal ad- 
dition to the work of the members was Miss Cassatt’s 
‘*Mother Kiss,” recently sent over from Paris to M. 
Durand-Ruel. Women are not. a race of artists sui 
generis,and so in looking along the walls one found 
pictures which had already taken good rank in other 
exhibitions; this picture, Mrs. Prellwitz’s ‘‘Tannhiuser,”’ 
took a prize at the last Spring Academy; these ‘‘ Fac- 
tory Girls,’’ by Miss K. M. Huger, hung on the line at 
the last Pennsylvania Academy, and others have taken 
good rank in the principal exhibitions of the past year. 

With these there is new work which holds its own so 
well that the exhibition is of great average excellence; 
yet we are sure that it could be made far better if the 
members should for once send to the Woman’s Club 
their most important new work, instead of reserving it 
for the public exhibitions. A little panel portrait, by 
Miss Anna Wood Brown, is interesting in its Japanesque 
appreciation of space valuesandcolor. Miss Ashley, in 
her ‘‘ Woman Reading,” shows good foreshortening and 
brush work. Portraits by Mrs. Dewey, Miss Gregory, 
Miss Ketcham and Miss Slade deserve especial mention; 
and in more ideal work Mrs. Parrish is most enjoyable 
in her designs for stained-glass windows, so full of fancy 
and color. Mrs. Lamb’s ‘‘Star of Berhlehem”’ 
graceful in line and pleasing in its delicate tints. 

Mrs. Reid’s amber-toned “‘ Fruit ’”’ is one of the finest 
bits of still life recently exhibited; and Miss Hills,a 
newly elected member of the Club, has hardly a peerin 
miniature portraiture. Other interesting canvases are 
Miss Lampert’s Dutch studies indoors and out, and 
Miss Lufkin’s interior, ‘‘ The Duck Picker,’’ and Miss 
Matilda Brown’s study ofa calf. 

Mr. Robert W. Van Boskerck invites to a special ex- 
hibition of landscapes, painted at Brandon, Vt., and in 
the Narragansett country, at the Knoedler galleries. 

His landscape is of the cheery, facile kind, but best ex- 
emplified along the river banks of Sauchez-Pirrier. The 
artist has perfect command of the form of expression 
best suited to his conception of nature, and if that is not 
grand or mysterious or weird or varied, in season and 
atmospheric effect, it is nevertheless of a type appreci- 
ated by his own particular public. From the American 
Consulate at Venice comes a prospectus of the approach- 
ing second International Art Exhibition of the City of 
Venice, beautifully printed in red and black, with crest; 
a most artistic document. The committee of patronage 
includes artists of greatest renown; for America, 
Messrs. Sargent and Whistler; for Austria-Hungary, 
M. Munkacsy; for Sweden, M. Zorn, etc. 

The ‘‘Regulations’’ are translated into marvelous 
English, which does credit to the Consulate. We read 
with unfeigned delight especially the following articles: 


is 


“The City of Venice, feeling confident in the realization 
of the unanimous votes its Municipal Council is happy to 
announce the opening of the Second International Art Ex- 
hibition in 1897. Out of a delicate feeling to which the 
Managing Committee thinks it dutiful, tho with regret to 
yield, still no invitation shall be sent to Venetian artists. 
Artists whose works were not admitted, shall have faculty 
to exhibit them in a special hall in turn to be determined by 
lot, and during any such period of time as may be consented 
by their quantity.”’ 

Following the exhibition of delicate lithographs, by 
Mr. Pennell, and of Mr. Gibson’s very modern draw- 
ings, Mr. Keppel continues the education of his public 
by hanging his gallery with the black, strong architec- 
tural etchings of Piranesi. A lover of ancient archi- 
tecture, an architect himself, this man, known now only 
as an engraver, was moved to fill the best of his three- 
score years, 1720-1728, with work directly from the mon- 
uments of ancient Rome. Mr. Russell Sturgis, in an ad- 
mirable introduction to the catalog, gives us a con- 
noisseur’s appreciation of these plates selected from 
the twenty-four folio volumes of the etcher’s works, 
Made a century ago they show the changes which 
time and the restorations of the past forty years have 
wrought. Incertain cases radical changes have been 
made, as in the removal of the belfries and secondary 
pediment from the Pantheon, putting it back in its or- 
iginal form so far as modern archeology can restore it. 
The view of the Campo Vacchino makes one ‘‘ reflect 
that in Piranesi’s time under the peaceful grass and 
trees of this ‘cow-field’ lay the Roman Forum waiting 
to be exhumed.”’ As Mr, Sturgis says, what the sec- 
ond century student meant to say, the nineteenth cen- 
tury student ‘should be allowed to read in photographs 
without the interposition of another mind; but often 
Piranesi’s drawing serves as a valuable comment and 
illustrated lecture which any one can afford to listen to, 

The Brooklyn Institute of Arts and sciences, finding 
its: beautiful new building by McKim, Mead & White, 
nearing completion, wishes to enlarge its roll of mem- 





THE INDEPENDENT 


bership that increased resources may meet increased 
responsibility. Its present membership is nearly five 
thousand. For its annual dues of five dollars one may 
be enrolled in the department of architecture, fine arts, 
painting or sculpture, with opportunities of hearing 
some of the best lecturers in the country. Here we call 
attention to only one side of the Institute’s magnificent 
work which begins with anthropology and ends with 
zoology. 


New York Ciry. 





_ Education. 
The Mothers’ Congress. 


THE Mothers’ Congress, held at Washington, Febru- 
ary 16th-19th, is the most unique educational gather- 
ing, for such it claimed to be, of modern times. 

The idea of an assembly of mothers where by ad- 
dresses, conferences, objects and selected literature they 
might be put in touch with the best thought and expe- 
rience respecting the care of young children, came to the 
originator of the Congress, Mrs. Theodore Birney, at 
a Chautauqua meeting. The co-operation of Mrs. 
Phoebe Hearst, who has given freely of her influence, 
advice and money, assured the success of the enter- 
prise. Representative men and women were interested, 
a promising program formulated, and invitations circu- 
lated broadcast. The result was an assemblage of 
women, such as even Washington has seldom witnessed, 
and which taxed tothe utmost the liberal arrangements 
that had been made for delegates and visitors. An in- 
teresting feature of the Congress was the exhibition of 
a model nursery, while experienced women doctors dis- 
coursed in a womanly way on the hygiene of the home, 
the care of health, procedure in cases of accident, etc. 

The spirit of the new psychology was especially no- 
ticeable in the small conference meetings where moth- 
ers listened with deep interest to explanations of morbid 
mental symptoms, the incipient signs of nervous dis- 
ability, the effects of excessive emotional stimulus. 
Further proof of this interest was manifest in the 
crowds who listened to Dr. Stanley Hall on the practi- 
cal effects of ch. 1 study, and to Dr. Walter L. Hervey, 
of the Teachers’ College of New York. 

Warnings against pernicious literature were uttered 
in an impressive manner by Anthony Comstock; and 
Mr. Hamilton Mabie invoked the influence of mothers 
in the endeavor to bring youth in touch with great lit- 
erature. 

Among well-known women who took part in the pro- 
grams, were Miss Amalie Hofer, editor of 7he Kinder- 
garten Magazine, Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth, Mar- 
garet Sangster, Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, Miss Alice 
Fletcher and, Mrs. Henrotin, President of the Federa- 
tion of Clubs. The press arrangements were in charge 
of Dr. Clara Bliss Finley, who bears a striking resem- 
blance to her distinguished father, Dr. Bliss, whose de- 
votion to President Garfield is a matter of history. 

The banquet hall of the Arlington Hotel, which had 
been engaged by Mrs. Hearst, proved too small for the 
throngs of women; overflow meetings were arranged, 
and finally the main meeting transferred to one of the 
largest churches. It is intended to form a permanent 
organization, with the object of promoting intelligent 
motherhood, a project which certainly has an immense 
impetus of enthusiasm. 








THE new Education bill for England, Mr. Balfour's 
bill, introduced into the House of Commons the first day 
of the month, would, under ordinary circumstances, be 
passed with a mere mention. As it is, every country 
which has a system of popular education is watching its 
course with intense interest. The spirit in which its 
proposals have been met and defended give new proof 
that the English system, the peculiar combination of 
public schools under public control and parochial 
schools under clerical control, has reached a crisis. 
By brevity and singleness of purpose the endeavor 
has been made to avoid with this bill the fatalities that 
overtook the measure of the last session; but it evi- 
dently passes Mr. Balfour’s skill to frame a bill that 
shall not imperil important principles. Indeed, the 
weakness of the new measure lies in the fact that its 
framer is profoundly ignorant of the details of the ex- 
isting system, and hence easily baffled and confused by 
the sharp questions from the opposition. In this respect 
he offers a striking contrast to Sir John Gorst, author of 
the previous bill, whose resources were inexhaustible. 
In its final analysis the bill relieves ‘‘ voluntary”’ 
(i. é., private or parochial) schools from rating (prop- 
erty tax), appropriates to them from the public treasury 
an additional five shillings per capita of attendance, and 
abolishes the 17s. 6d. limit; that is, the provision limiting 
the public grant to the rate specified unless local con- 
tributions exceed that rate. The new grant, which 


would amount to $3,082,000 (in place of $2,445,000 under 
the former bill) is tobe disbursed through the Education 
Department, acting under the advice of local managers, 
The weak points of the measure exploited by Mr. Ac- 
land’s keen criticism are: its discriminating injustice in 
excluding necessitous Board schools from the additional 
relief; indirectly forcing local taxes to the support of de- 
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nominational schools by relieving their property from rat- 
ing; the omission of all security that the additional grant 
shallincrease the efficiency of instruction or improve pre- 
mises and appliances; the introduction of ‘‘ federation,” 
a new, cumbersome and uncertain factor, into local ma- 
chinery; the exclusion of Scotland and Ireland from the 
benefits of the measure. The bill is not only denounced 
by the Liberals but leading Conservatives are unsparing 
in their condemnations. 


S a 
anitary. 

THERE is hardly any one at this day who has not 
heard of the fearful condition of London before the 





' great conflagration of 1666 purified it by fire—cremated 


the filth that had killed its thousands in the great 
plague, 63,000 out of 200,000 having died of it in 1665. 
Exactly the same conditions are now reproduced in the 
town of Taipeh in Formosa, where the plague has been 
raging, and where the sanitary authorities have cleaned 
and disinfected the central part of the town thoroughly; 
but owing to the conditions described by Engineer 
Burton—“‘ sewerage, with the exception of a few stag- 
nant canals, does not exist, and the foreshore of the 
river is in a positively pestilential condition’’—new 
cases are constantly occurring. Other towns are as 
badly off, the soil saturated with human wastes, with 
the result that when the soil is disturbed the germs of 
such disease as saps the resisting powers of the strong- 
est are sown; and then whenthe specific germ of plague 
is planted in that toc-ready soil, the victim of the double 
assault dies. In one infected area a canal was making, 
and so great was the destruction of life among the 
laborers, that the original line was abandoned and the 
canal dug around and not through. As there isa great 
immigration boom in Formosa, many Japanese going 
there to reap the benefit of the recent political settle- 
ments, this blight falls heavily on their plans and aspir- 
ations. In proof that there is no mistake in the disease, 
the peoplethere say it is the same that sometimes visits 
the northern provinces,and there they call it the sickness 
‘‘when the rats die’’; and, as in China, the rats perished 
by myriads; so the inference that it is the same is in- 
evitable. In India now the rats die by thousands,and it is 
thought that they are formidable agents in diffusing the 
disease. They die in the walls of houses and make them 
uninhabitable. It isrefreshing to read inthe midst of all 
its horror that Dr. Haffkine believes he hasa serum that 
will cure it. Certainly experiments in China last sum- 
mer warrant his hope, and meantime the Governments of 
the world are none tooearly in taking measures to keep 
the disease out of countries where it is not indigenous and 
could only be introduced from without. The Congress 
called in Italy to consider ways of protection will prob- 
ably formulate some rules for fumigation of goods; 
but the immense amount of imports from India will 
cause uneasiness in sanitary minds, and there comes 
news of a ship arriving in Germany from India with 
suspicious illness on board. ‘* Eternal vigilance’’ was 
never more justly the sanitarian’s motto than at this 
moment, 


...Much interest has lately been aroused inleprosy by 
the proposal to hold a Leprosy Congress at the time of 
the General International Medical Congress, to be held 
in Moscow, August I9th-26th, 1897. There is a set of 
men who believe that if they can obtain legal support, 
so as to secure complete isolation of lepers, the disease 
may be thoroughly stamped out in one generation, and 
it needs not be said that there are others firmly per- 
suaded of itsimpossibility. Meantime, the most enlight- 
ened and humane treatment for the unfortunate victims 
of the disease is urged by those who know the most 
about it, and a committee of the Medical Society of the 
County of New York lately madea report in which they 
say: 

‘* Judging from experience in the past, whatever pros- 
spective danger there may be from leprosy, it is not such 
as to create alarm, and is certainly not imminent. To 
adopt the principle of segregation here, and apply it indis- 
criminately, would be unnecessarily arbitrary.” 

Tne Report was made by Dr. George B. Fowler, Dr. 
George H. Fox, H. G. Pifford, E. B. Bronsonand A. H. 
Smith. Therecent interest in the subject has sent many 
to the Old Testament, not only to study the diagnostic 
signs that were to guide the priests in their investiga- 
tion of cases, which were very explicit, as may be seen 
by reading Leviticus13. Inchapter 14 from verse 40-45 
are minute directions for the disinfection of houses, 
and we would recommend the reading of Leviticus 13, 
14and 15 to persons who deplore the razing of the dis- 
ease-saturated ‘‘rear tenements’’ in New York City 
where the death rate has been more than double the 
At the same time the x-rays of learning are 
brought to bear on the description of leprosy as set 


down by Moses, and it is declared that the Levitical de- 
scription does not ‘‘ fit’’ the disease now known as lep- 
rosy, but in King James Version the word ‘‘leprosy’”’ 
occurs in the New Testament, and, by turning to the 
Greek Version, and then going to the medical writings 
of the Greek physicians, it seems clear that the disease 
referred to was the modern one known as psoriasis, by 
no means so formidable as leprosy, but still, one whicn 
had its uses in stimulating to cleansing and disinfecting 
measures. 


normal. 
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Mr. McKintey’s Cabinet is announced as practically 
complete, altho between now and the fourth of March 
there may be an interchange in the appointments for 
the Interior, Post Office and Navy Departments. As 
announced last week, the new Cabinet will be com- 
posed as follows: 

Secretary of State—John Sherman, of Ohio. 

Secretary of the Treasury—Lyman J. Gage, of Illinois. 

Secretary of War—Gen. Russell A. Alger, of Michigan. 

Secretary of the Navy—J. D. Long, of Massachusetts. , 

Secretary of the Interior—Judge Joseph McKenna, of 
California. 

Postmaster-General—James A. Gary, of Maryland. 

Attorney-General—John J. McCook, of New York. 

Secretary of Agriculture—James Wilson, of Iowa. 


The new names are those of Mr. Gary and Colonel 
McCook. Mr. Gary is a well-known manufacturer of 
Baltimore and has been prominent in Republican poli- 
tics since 1870. He was born in Connecticut in 1833 
and is of English descent. He is connected with many 
important business corporations in Baltimore and is 
considered a man of affairs. Colonel McCook, of New 
York, is a prominent lawyer and citizen. As a Repub- 
lican he is independent of the machine, but has the re- 
spect of all factions. He is a man of large ability and 
most excellent character. It is quite possible that he 
will be given the Interior Department and that Judge 
McKenna will become Attorney-General. Itis now 
definitely announced that Mr. Hanna will be appointed 
enator from Ohio to fill out Mr. Sherman's term. 





THE net advantage of last week’s Congressional pro- 
ceedings was the final adoption of the Immigration bill, 
the passing of a numberof private pension bills and the 
advance of pendizg appropriation measures. A whole 
session of the House was absorbed with the discussion 
of a contested election case, and several hours of the 
Senate were occupied with a discussion on the mone- 
tary standard. Whether the Arbitration Treaty was 
really advanced it would be hard to say. The Immi- 
gration bill as presented to the President applies the 
educational test to all immigrants sixteen years of age 
and over, allowing, however, illiterate wives and minor 
children, with grandparents in certain cases, to come 
in. The test is to be made in the language selected 
by the immigrant. It also prohibits aliens who do not 
intend to become citizens from being employed on pub- 
lic works, and from coming habitually into the country 
to engage in mechanical or manual labor. It also 
makes it unlawful for persons or corporations to employ 
such aliens, with certain exceptions applying to the 
hands on vessels and trains, etc. The vote in the Sen- 
ate was close, 34 to 31. There was objection on the 
merits of the question and on the application to Cana- 
dians. Canada, it was urged, would be likely to re- 
taliate. 





WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY was notable for two im- 
portant events—one was the proclamation of the Presi- 
dent establishing thirteen forest reserves along the 
mountain divides from Montana to Southern California, 
aggregating 21,000,000 acres. They are mostly to pro- 
tect water-sources, but in one or two cases to preserve 
magnificent and untouched forests. The other was the 
decision of Judge Swayne, of the Federal District 
Court, pronouncing unconstitutional the Texas Anti- 
Trust law, which forbids all combinations to raise or 
lower prices, except of agricultural products and labor. 
Judge Swayne very clearly shows that this denies the 
constitutional guaranty of the equal rights of citizens 
before the law, and is a vicious class legislation which 
forbids twenty per cent. of the population to do what it 
allows eighty per cent. to do. It isa law, says Judge 
Swayne, which deprives the citizen of all his rights of 
contract, and that.seeks to divide citizens, not exactly 
by the calling they follow, but by the sort of property 
they hold, and has no good excuse in morals, and no 
warrant in the Constitution of State or Nation. 


SENATOR LEXOw, who may consider himself an expert 
investigator, since his great service in exposing the 
rottenness of the Tammany administration of the Police 
Department, a few years ago, is trying to find out some- 
thing about the management of the Sugar, Rubber, and 
other Trusts which do business in thiscity. Just what 
he wants to do with the information is not certain. So 
far there have been no startling revelations, and, in- 
deed, little that is new or important has been brought 
out, altho the testimony taken by the Committee is un- 
questionably interesting. The Committee labored ear- 
nestly for explicit information as to the transactions by 
which competitive concerns were purchased, demand- 
ing the books. The Sugar Trust produced many books 
and documents, but nothing satisfactory was found in 
them. _Mr. Lexow wanted to ascertain the basis of 
valuation of subsidiary companies, absorbed by_ the 
Trust, upon which the distribution of stock was made. 
Mr. Havemeyer said that the deed of trust would show 
this, but where it was he did not know. It ought to 
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have been destroyed, as it had been the source of much 
trouble. Mr. Searles denied that refineries had been 
purchased to prevent competition, but for economy of 
expense in production. Asked why some of them were 
not used, or used but little, he said it was on the ground 
of economy. The Rubber Trust, it appeared, has cap- 
ital stock of about $40,000,000, of which something like 
$20,000,000 represents the value of ‘‘ good will.’’ The 
witnesses proved well able to cope with the expert in- 
vestigator and withhold information which they did 
not want to give. 





THE Greek occupation of Crete has gone on despite 
warnings by the Powers, in one instance enforced by 
shot and shell. There have been conflicts between the 
Greeks and the Turks, resulting in the capture by the 
former of several places of some size. Reports of a 
wholesale massacre of Moslems by the Cretan insurgents 
prove to have been greatly exaggerated, and in some 
cases Moslem soldiers have been protected by Greek 
troops. The greatest interest has centered about 
Canea. The Greeks occupy the hights above the city, 
and the admirals of the foreign fleets in the harbor 
called on the commander and informed him that any 
aggressive move by the Greeks would be followed by 
an attack on them. On the 21st the insurgents com- 
menced firing into the city. This was answered 
promptly by the fleets, the British taking the lead. The 
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THE attitude of Europe toward Greece continues to 
be uncertain. Germany, having failed to secure the 
blockade of Crete, proposed a blcckade of the Pirzus 
to insure the cessation of. hostilities. This not only 
failed to secure the approval of the other Powers but 
stirred popular feeling in England, Italy, and even in 
France to such a degree that for a time it seemed likely 
that the action of those Governments would be forced. 
In Germany there is a general unwillingness to seem to 
defend the Turk, altho there is little or no sympathy 
manifest for the Greeks. Russia is silent, altho, if the 
reports from Odessa and the Caucasus are to betrusted, 
she is rapidly mobilizing her forces and getting her 
Black Sea fleet in readiness for action. It is said that 
her policy is by no means decided, there being a sharp 
conflict between three parties: one is deeply interested 
in Siberian development and bitterly hostile to any 
European action that may prejudice Eastern Asian 
politics; the German party are making every effort to 
restore the Dreikaiserbund and enforce submission by 
Greece; the Empress Dowager and, as is generally un- 
derstood, Count Muravieff are warm friends of Greece, 
and are anxious to see her union with Crete. Which 
one of them will eventually win the day it is impossible 
as yet to say. In England the bombardment of the 
Greek troops has aroused the greatest excitement. 
Vigorous protests were made in the House of Commons, 
Sir William Harcourt expressing the hope that English 
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GREECE AND CRETE. 


insurgents suffered very little but were compelled to 
take down their flag. The fleets, again led by a British 
ship, have also turned back a Greek transport. Aside 
from this, however, there seems to have been no effort 
to hinder the progress of the Greeks who are gen- 
erally understood to be in control of the whole island 
except the three cities of Canea, Retimo and Heraklion. 
The only place where the Moslems appear to be man- 
ifesting any vigor is at Retimo, and there. they do not 
succeed in making headway. All the provinces of the 
island have taken a vote in favor of union with Crete, 
and have arfinounced the fact to the representatives of 
In Greece the enthusiasm is very great. 
Volunteers are offering their services, and the bitterest 
denunciations. are heard on every hand against the 
Powers for their defense of Moslem misrule. King 
George announced at first that he would lead the army 
on the north, but the later situation.at Crete apparently 
changed his mind and he decided to go there. . Turkey 
has made no move.except to get ready a portion of her 
fleet, the Government announcing that it trusts the 
pacification of Crete to the Powers. From Macedonia 
there is no news except that every -preparation has 
been made by Greece on the border to meet any Turkish 
advance. There is a general belief that before many 
days there will be a formal declaration of war between 
Greece and Turkey. 


‘force would not be again used in defense of Turkish 
-tyranny. There were the usual replies by the Govern- 
ment, stating that the action was solely in the interests 
of peace; but so vigorous was the attack that after the 
close of the session it was given out unofficially that 
the British ships would not repeat the bombardment. 
Similar protests made in the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties were replied to in the same strain by M. Hano- 
taux. 


THE expected sensation which was to be made by ex- 
Premier Rhodes of South Africa before the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of Inquiry, proved to be a very 
small one indeed. Mr. Rhodes submitted a long state- 
.ment detailing the history of the invasion of the Trans- 
vaal Republic by Dr. Jameson, stating his reasons for 
believing prior to that raid that another Power, mean- 
ing Germany, was about to intervene to secure the com- 

plete independence of the Dutch Republic, and assumed 
himself the sole responsibility forthe invasion. He 


enlarged upon the grievances of the Uitlanders at 
Johannesburg and contended that inasmuch as it had 
been impossible to secure redress for them by consti- 
tutional means it was proper to attempt to get it by 
extra-constitutional means. He admitted that he placed 
Dr. Jameson with forces on the frontier with the under- 
_ Standing that in certain circumstances he would assist the 
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. Vitlanders. He declared, however, that Dr. Jameson 
went into the Boer territory without his authority, im- 
plying that the conditions which had been agreed upon as 
the signal for invasion had not been complied with. 
He absolved the British High Commissioner, Sir Her- 
cules Robinson, now Lord Rosmead, and the directors 
of the South African Company from all knowledge of 
the proposed invasion. He declared that his object was 
not the overthrow of the Dutch Republic, but to secure 
larger liberty for the Uitlanders. A day spent in cross- 
examination of Mr. Rhodes elicited nothing of impor- 
tance. It has been intimated that he has in his posses- 
sion correspondence implicating the Emperor of Ger- 
many in a movement prior to the Jameson raid for the 
complete independence of the Boer Republic; but the 
Colonial Secretary is said to be opposed to bringing in 
the Emperor in any way. Sir Hercules Robinson is ex- 
pected to arrive from Cape Colony in April, and will 
tell what he knows about the raid, which is very little. 

The King of Benin’s punishment has come quick- 
ly. His city is in the hands of British troops and he is 
a fugitive. He is one of the bloodiest savages ever 
known. Hecaused members of the unarmed English 
peace commission to be massacred, and when the place 
was taken the Ju Ju houses were reeking with the blood 
of human victims, and several had beencrucified in sac- 
rifice tothe gods. England will, of course, set up her 
own government over these savages and redeem the 
land from the worst of barbarisms. 








THE sore afflictions of Africa are the slave traffic and 
the rum traffic. Wherever the former is lessened the 
latter seems to be increased, and it is not easy to say 
which is the more destructive. There are three slave 
markets outside of Africa which make the business of 
the Arab slave hunters profitable in certain parts of 
Africa, namely, Zanzibar, Arabia and Egypt. In Egypt 
they are in demand as household slaves. Slaves 
are smuggled into Zanzibar, notwithstanding the pro- 
hibition. It is estimated that 6,000 slaves are taken 
from the mainland to the island every year. About 
II,000 more go to Arabia. The slave catchers destroy, 
it is said, about three lives for every slave they succeed 
in transporting, so that the annual loss of life from this 
cause is enormous. Many of the porters who go with 
caravans are slaves who are required to give their own- 
ers half of what they receive. The mortality among 
these porters is, from various causes, very great, 
amounting, it is estimated, to about thirty percent. on 
long trips. Agreat blow to the traffic was dealt in the 
British Central African Protectorate by the military ex- 
pedition sent against the rascally Arabs in the Lake 
region in 1895. Where slave centers formerly existed 
British forts are now found, and the great Zambesi slave 
route is closed. Unspeakably horrible are the ac- 
counts which constantly come from the East coast of the 
cruelties practiced by slave owners. 





On the West Coast the liquor traffic has assumed 
colossal dimensions. In the Niger Protectorate aione 
the importations advanced from $680,000 in 1893 to 
$1,170,000 in 1894. Whole towns are made drunk by 
it. Nearly half of the produce brought to market by 
the natives is bartered for liquor. Captain Lugard says 
it finds its way to every town and village within reason- 
able distance from the coast. British commerce is being 
greatly affected by it. Inthe Portuguese district 
south of the Congo, a form of slavery, known as 
the contract system, exists. It appears that trad- 
ers, both black and white, steal, or buy for a drink 
of rum, men, women and children, in the interior, and 
bring large gangs of them fo the coast. As in the case 
of slave caravans, the larger number perish on the 
journey. Those who survive are sold to ‘‘ contractors,”’ 
who inform the poor wretches that they have been 
hired to work for a certain length of time on the coffee 
plantations of St. Thomas and Prince Edwards Islands. 
They are given four yards of calico for a skirt, a 
handkerchief for the head, and a tin label containing 
their number is suspended from the neck. They are 
loaded on to a ship like so many cattle, and often leave 
it more dead than alive. They receive the sum of two 
cents per day for their labor, with which they must feed 
and clothe themselves. Having come fromthe highland 
of Central Africa, where they never suffereither heat or 
cold, knowing nothing of hard labor, it is no wonder that 
in their new homes, treated like dogs, suffering the heat 
of a tropical sun by day and the chill fogs by night, they 
soon succumb. Long before their ‘“‘ term of service” 
expires they are in their graves. And, asthere is a con- 
stant demand there must be aconstant supply. Thename 
“St. Thomas,”’ isto many of the Western tribes synony- 
mous with the word for ‘‘death.’’ On one occasion, 
as a caravan of these slaves was crossing a large river, 
one woman with a child upon her back refused to enter 
the canoe, protesting that she would rather die there 
than go to ‘‘St. Thomas.” She was by brute force 


thrust into the canoe; but, on reaching mid stream, she, 
with one mad bound, flung herself and child into that 
rushing torrent, preferring to be dashed .to pieces in 
the cataract below rather than meet the fate she knew 
awaited her. 


Throughout West Central Africa are 
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found three classes of slaves: 1st. Those which belong to 
the kingdom, who, with their descendants, are held as 
the property of each successive ruler; these do not 
become free. 2d. Domestic slaves born in the house- 
hold, and so treated as to make it almost impossible 
for a foreigner to distinguish which are the slaves and 
which the freeborn children. 3d. Chattels; the slaves 
of trade sold to contractors. 





SoME interesting and instructive social experiments 
are being tried in New Zealand. The colony has just 
enjoyed a year of marked prosperity. Farm products, 
we are told, fetch satisfactory prices; manufacturing 
industries are running full time, and paying good 
wages and fair interest on capital invested, and interest 
has fallen from 6 and 7 to 4 and 5 per cent., showing 
that money is abundant. All this has happened in 
spite of the increase of the national debt. Six or seven 
years ago the land was largely owned by a few men 
who held it for speculative purposes. Much of it was 
unimproved and covered with timber and a dense un- 
dergrowth. But with the advent of the ‘‘ one-man-one- 
vote’’ law and the extension of the franchise to women, 
laws of a socialistic tendency were passed to please the 
laborers and a certain class of theorists who found 
themselves in a political majority. A severe tax on 
the large and unimproved estates forced the landlords 
to sell or bring them under cultivation. The Govern- 
ment made loans and granted special privileges to 
small settlers to induce them to cultivate the land and 
make their homes upon it. The tax on personal prop- 
erty was abolished in favor of a graduated income tax, 
all incomes under $2,500 being exempted. As was to 
be expected these reforms met with the severest oppo- 
sition from the landlords and the more wealthy class. 
But it was of no use; they were outvoted, and it is now 
said that the power of corporate wealth has been ‘‘ir- 
revocably destroyed.” The settlement and village 
homestead laws, by which the immigrants are encour- 
aged to obtain homes and farms, are of exceptional in- 
terest. No tenant can select more than 640 acres of 
first-class or 2,000 of second-class land, exclusive of any 
land he may already hold, and only then on condition 
that he dwell on it and improve it. New Zealand isa 
very democratic country. The Government is a work- 
ingman’s Government. In fact, there is considerable 
danger of its obeying too much the demands of organ- 
ized labor, and it is believed the leveling process has 
gone about as far as prudence, good taste, and regard 
for other’s rights will admit. Capitalists are said to be 
quite well satisfied even with the income tax. Of 
course a longer test than five or six years is necessary 
to show the advantages and disadvantages of the 
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THE latest number of the Journal of the German Pal- 
estine Society, Vol. XIX, No. 2, opens with an article 
containing an exceptional amount of new material for 
the students of the biblical Orient, and more particu- 
larly of Jerusalem. It is a collection of Proverbs cur- 
rent among the people of the Sacred City, and in a 
typical manner representing the type of mind and 
method of expression current among the Jerusalem 
Arabs. The collection, 206 in number, together with 
their explanations, covering nearly forty pages, was 
made by the daughter of Baurath Schick, Mrs. Lydia 
Einsler, herself a lifelong resident of the holy city. 
As an example of the way in which biblical expressions 
are illustrated by the unique proverbs of the East, we 
draw attention here to No. 33, reading as follows: 
‘“She now has a house and a nail in the wall,” refer- 
ring to a woman who was of a low station socially, 
but had attained a higher. It was often used of a poor 
girl who had made a good marriage. The nail in the 
wall is typical of something firm and strong, able to 
support also heavy burdens; and in the light of these 
facts the peculiar statements of Ezrag: 8 and Is. 22: 
23-25 containing ‘‘the nail in the wall’ receives new 
side-light illustrations. The author adds that nobody 
knows better than the Oriental what significance a 
nail in the wall has, and that thereby practically in 
public estimation a certain right to the possession of 
the property in which the nail is found is given. She 
illustrates this by a number of examples taken from her 
experience in Jerusalem. This same issue of the Jour- 
nai contains also the Jerusalem Journey of Christian 
Perband in 1614-1616; Arabic Inscriptions in Syria; a 
Bohemian Palestine Pilgrim’s account dating from the 
fifteenth century; a statistical table of the inhabitants 
of the Jerusalem district prepared by Schick, and a 
discussion of the Palestine literature that appeared in 
1895. Inthe Mittheilungen that accompany this issue 
is found the report of Dr. Schumacher, who has been 
making original surveys in the East Jordan country at 
the expense of the German Palestine Society; a singu- 
lar account of a Moslem oath, together with a number 
of notes on Palestine investigation in general. The 
biblical field has but few journals that bring more good 
things to the square inch than -do this Journal and its 
more popular Mittheilungen. 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 7th. 
THE ETHIOPIAN CONVERT.—Acts 8: 26-40. 


GOLDEN TExT.—‘‘ Then Philip opened his mouth, and 
began at the same Scripture, and preached unto him 
Jesus.”’—Acts 8: 35. 

NoTEs.—‘‘Angel of the Lord spake.’’—Not probably 
audibly, but by means of an inward admonition. 
‘* Philip.”’”—One of ‘the seven deacons. 
south,”"—Gaza is southeast of Jerusalem. It is still a 
large town. ‘* Desert.”’—A desolate region, but not 
a sandy desert.———‘' Ethiopia.’”,—The region south 
of Egypt, toward Abyssinia. —‘* Candace.”’ — Pro- 
nounced Can’da-ce. Her court was probably at Meroe, 
at the fork of the Nile. “*To Jerusalem for to wor- 
ship.’’—A Jew, possibly a proselyte. —‘‘ Reading.” 





‘* The 























—Aloud. ‘* The Prophet Isaiah’’—He had with him 
a roll, written in the Greek translation. ‘* The 
Spirit said."’—By way of inward impulse. ‘* How 





can I ?’—Not only was the answer modest, but the pas- 
sage was not an easy one to understand. It was, how- 
ever,the very one which, when understood, contains 
the plainest reference to Christ. ‘*As a sheep.” — 
It was in submissive silence that Jesus accepted death, 
‘‘His judgment was taken away.’’—Justice was 
denied him. ‘‘Who shall declare his generation ?’— 
Who shall think it worth while to record his history? 
‘* Of himself, or some other man ?’—The passage 
had a primary reference to God’s ‘‘ servant,” the right- 
eous remnant in captivity; but was understood by the 
Jews, as by the Christians, to have its chief fulfilment 
in the Messiah. ‘* Here is water.”—Philip must 
have told him first of the death and resurrection of 
Christ, then of the organization of his Church through 
the ordinance of baptism. What ‘‘ water” is referred 
to is not certain. Robinson says a spring in the Wady- 
el-Hasey, near Lachish; but tradition gives a fountain 
near Bethzur. “And Philip said.’’—Omit this 
whole verse. It is not genuine, and is omitted in the 
Revised Version. Philip did not require the distinct 
formula or creed, tho the Eunuch had abundantly 
proved his belief in Jesus:———‘' He baptized him.” — 
Very probably by immersion, altho the fact of going 
‘‘into the water” is not conclusive.— ‘Caught 
away Philip.”’—Apparently suddenly and miraculously. 
**Azotus.’’—-Ashdod, the Philistine city of the 
Old Testament, just north of Gaza. 

Instruction.—God’s Spirit is constantly speaking to us, 
if we will only listen to his voice of suggestion. We 
cannot tellit from our conscience, perhaps; but every 
voice of conscience is the voice of God. 

Philip immediately obeyed. That is our part to do. 
Let God see to the success; our duty is to obey. 

There are none in whom religion is more beautiful than 
in men placed in positions of great influence and au- 
thority. If one is exercising power over his fellow-men, 
he needs the grace and humility which come from rec- 
ognizing that he is only the servant of God, under 
his authority, and that before him all are brethren 
alike. 

The Bible is a suitable book to take to read ona 
journey. It is as good asa volume of fiction. 

Those who read the Bible and love its contents meet 
useful and pleasant acquaintances, such as will not lead 
us astray. The best asscciates a man can call about 
him are those who can help him in the love and service 
of God. 

It is of some use to read, if we do not fully under- 
stand it. We get a part, if not the whole. Children do 
well to go to church, even when too young to follow the 
service. They learn reverence. 

It should be an ambition of every Christian to under- 
stand the Bible. It is worth long and bard study. 

The study of the Scripture needs good guides. These 
are not to teach us the simple principles of duty by 
which we shall live, but the deeper things of God’s 
truth. Study the Bible carefully, with the best avail- 
able helps; but above all, with a candid spirit, trying 
to get its simple, natural meaning, as addressed to the 
men of the times who first received it. 

To teach the Scriptures, like Philip, is a useful and 
honorable task. 

Jesus fulfilled in strange completeness the prophecies 
about the humiliation of the Messiah. We wership and 
love the Christ who was willing to humble himself to 
bitter death. 

It was the early Christian way to baptize people 
as soon asthey were ready to make a profession of 
faith. 

One who sees and accepts Jesus as Savior should be 
glad himself to seek immediately to join his Church, 
and say, ‘‘ What doth hinder me to be baptized ?”’ 

Verse 37th is not genuine. It was early foisted on 
the text by some who thought that the Eunuch ought 
to affirm a definite form of creed. Men are very apt 
to add to the conditions of salvation beyond what 
the Bible imposes. The condition of life is simple, and 
the condition of church membership should be equally 
simple. 
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The Marvel of the Old Testament. 


HISTORICAL criticism and literary criticism ask a 
great many questions and draw a great many negative 
conclusions which are not always welcome to those of 
weak faith. But is it not quite as well, quite as profit- 
able, and a great deal richer in fruitful truth when 
historical and literary truth ask the questions from 
which they can draw positive conclusions? The posi- 
tive conclusions are more on the face of the text, and 
are of much larger scope and value. 

A generation ago Renan told us, and we were in- 
clined to accept his word, that the Semitic races had 
a special genius for religion, and especially for mono- 
theism. Now monotheism is one of the greatest ideas 
that man has ever tried to comprehend—one God, 
one only supreme Ruler of the universe which he 
has created. That gives purpose and unity to every- 
thing; and it gives man hope and faith as helooks up 
to the one God. This is the great idea of the Old 
Testament, the chief lesson of Moses: ‘‘ Hear, O Is- 
rael,the Lord thy God is one Lord.” We were told by 
Renan and his disciples that this was not a Hebrew idea 
alone, but that Egyptians and Assyrians also attained 
to the same belief in a Deus Exsuperantissimus, a God 
supreme and alone, the concept to which priests and 
philosophers, the Semitic world over, attained. 

We know a great deal more now of the history and 
the religion of Egypt, of Assyria, of Arabia, ofall the 
East than was known when Renan wrote his “ Life of 
Jesus” ; and we now know that there is not a particle 
of evidence that any one of these nations ever reach- 
ed, in any school of esoteric teaching, to this great 
conception of one only supreme God. The Egyptians 
did not have it, nor the Babylonians, nor the Assyr- 

ians, nor the Syrians, nor the Arabians. All were 
gross idolators. All their literature, the best of it, 
all their poetry, all their inscriptions and remains are 
befouled with polytheism. There is no exception to 
the facts, and no escape from the conclusion. 

We turn to the Hebrew literature that has come 
down to us, and the contrast with what we have seen 
is utter and startling. The record begins, ‘‘In the 
beginning God,’’ one God; no Osiris, Isis and Set 
and a hundred other of Egypt’s brutish gods; no Anu, 
Hea and Bel; no Sun, Moon and Venus; no Moloch, 
Rimmon and Ashtoreth, such as the other nations 
about them worshiped, but one real, exclusive, sole, 
Deus Exsuperantissimus, Everlasting Father, Lord, 
Jehovah. He created; he rules; he rewards; he lis- 
tens to prayer; he said, ‘‘ Thou shalt have no other 
God.’’ There is but one temple; one altar, only his. 
All were his children. None.but his were the over- 
shadowing wings. He and none other god appears 
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from Genesis to Malachi; all others are vanity and a 
ie. 

This contrast is very strange. We have parallel 
stories of creation and Flood; of war and conquest; 
but always and everywhere the contrast appears. The 
Jew had but one God; the other nations had gods 
many and lordsmany. The reason for this strange 
superiority of the Hebrew people does not appear. 
They were no shrewder in wit than their neighbors; 
inferior, indeed, in the arts as well as in war; less 
learned, less given to culture or to literature. And 
yet this insignificant people achieved from their ear- 
liest history and maintained a conception of God 
lofty beyond all parallel. It could not have been an 
instinct for monotheism, a genius for it; there is no 
such thing. It is something to be impressed and 
learned. Whence came, we are compelled to ask, as 
we observe this most tremendous of all the facts 
which the historical and literary criticism of Hebrew 
and other Semitic literatures has to tell us—whence 
came this sole, unparalleled conception of one only 
God? 

There is no easier answer than that which the He- 
brew Scriptures themselves-give us, that this teaching 
came from God himself: God ‘‘ spake of old time to 
the fathers by the prophets.’’ A divine inspiration 
guided and followed this favored little people. They 
received both Judaism and Christianity, Moses and 
Jesus. lt wasa unique inspiration from God that 
made them the unique seers and religious teachers of 
the world. 

With this unique conception of God came a 
unique conception of duty. We do not mean the 
simple ethical obligations recognized by all men, for- 
bidding murder, theft and adultery, but that corona- 
tion of duty, of right above all ideas of beauty, of 
profit, or of patriotism, which has made them, 
through the Mosaic law of love to God and _ neighbor, 
re-uttered and amplified by our Lord and his disci- 
ples, also of this Hebrew succession after the flesh, 
the sole moral teachers of the world. Not simply all 
Semitic ethics, but all Greek and all Buddhist 
ethics fall so far below the Hebrew moral teaching, 
that while we see the former feeling after God, the 
latter have easily found him. There is no solution to 
this strange enigmaexcept that which lies on the sur- 
face, that of the inspiration of the Spirit of God. 


a 





Mr. Cleveland’s Public Service. 


Mr. CLEVELAND entered political life a reformer, 
and he leaves ita reformer. This is no light trib- 
ute to his sturdiness of character. In the main, as 
Mayor of Buffalo, as Governor of New York and as 
President of the United States, he has been true and 
consistent to his reform ideas. Where he has ap- 
peared to swerve for the moment, as, for example, 
while the repeal of the Silver Purchase Law was 
pending, abundant excuse, if not actual justification, 
may be pleaded. Of his official probity there is no 
doubt. He has not knowingly appointed rascals to 
office, nor shielded rascality in office, nor treated offi- 
cial perversion of trust with other than unrelenting 
severity. 

The steadiness with which he has held to his poli- 
cies and measures of reform, against ridicule and ar- 
gument, from both friends and foes, has led some to 
charge him with obstinacy; but obstinacy of this kind 
is not a bad thing in a high official, upon whom such 
strong party and personal pressure is brought to bear. 
Of course, if a man’s ideas are wrong, unshakable ad- 
herence to them works mischief and causes no little 
“inconvenience; but without will power he is weak, 
whatever other qualities he may possess; and that 
Mr. Cleveland is a strong man his most persistent 
critics must acknowledge. 

Another element that entitles Mr. Cleveland to the 
respect of his fellow-men is his independent courage. 
In no degree insensible to public esteem he has shown 
that he can, if necessary, stand alone. With strong 
convictions as to what was wise and right, he stood, 
in 1892, as immovable as Gibraltar, when by a little 
maneuvering, a little judicious yielding, he might 
have had the support of his own State. The Democ- 
racy of New York was pledged to Hill, and everybody 
asked how Mr. Cleveland could expect the nomination 
with the delegation of hisown State againsthim. He 
had the courage to take the risk, and winning in spite 
of the adverse circumstances he got all the greater 
honor. He has been called egotistical and self- 
opinionated. Perhaps he is; but it must be conceded 
that his political career gives some excuse for a little 
vanity. 
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History will not be likely to dwell upon this fault. 
It will acquit him of being a self-seeker; and while it 
will admit that he was exceedingly tenacious of his 
own opinions, it will probably claim that his main 
desire has evidently been to do that which was best 
for the whole country. He is not a statesman of the 
type brilliant; he has no genius for oratory or literary 
expression; he has displayed so little sentiment that 
many have declared him deficient of it; and he is not 
a man of genial graces. On public questions he is 
always serious, earnest, sincere; often ponderous and 
reiterative, tho his later utterances are freer from 
these faults. 

Mr. Wheeler has at some length set forth Mr. 
Cleveland's claims to the favorable verdict of history. 
We asked him to do this service, because he is a close 
friend and hearty admirer of the man. It is unneces- 
sary to say that we do not agree with some of Mr. 
Wheeler’s estimates of particular acts and policies of 
Mr. Cleveland’s two Administrations. The one now 
closing has been particularly unfortunate, and to say 
that his policy has not been at fault is to ignore very 
plain and indubitable facts, or to put a mistaken in- 
terpretation on them. The judgment of the country 
was expressed to the contrary in the elections of 1893 
and 1894, if not in 1896. The failure of the Wilson 
Tariff is not accidental or incidental, and the condi- 
tion of the finances is a standing indictment of Mr. 
Cleveland’s Tariff policy, which was, it should be re- 
membered, somuch more radical than the measure 
itself that he refused to sign it. The large bond 
issues, the large increase in the permanent debt, the 
enormous deficiency in customs revenue, are not all 
due to the evil effects of the compulsory purchase of 
silver. 

But not to enlarge the ungracious task of criticism, 
at this moment, the country has many things to thank 
Mr. Cleveland for. If heis not an accomplished pc- 
litical economist, if he has committed one bad blun- 
der in foreign affairs, he upheld alone, when a Con- 
gress of his own faith refused him assistance, the 
financial honor of the country, determined that all 
our obligations should be sacredly kept. That one 
achievement would entitle his second Administration, 
despite its failings, to respect. With Mr. Olney in 
the State Department, he has vindicated the Monroe 
Doctrine in an important application of it and brought 
to right settlement a grave dispute between Venezuela 
and Great Britain. This reflects high honor on our 
diplomacy, and is significant of the ascendancy of the 
United States in the New World. It was a case re- 
quiring great courage, and Mr. Cleveland possessed 
it. Some of his admirers, alarmed, fell away from 

him; but they are ccming to see that he was right 
and they were wrong. 

The crowning glory of the outgoing Administration 
is the negotiation of the Anglo-American Arbitration 
Treaty. No matter what the Senate does with it, 

whether it rejects it, approves it, amends it past 
recognition, or postpones it, the credit of it belongs 
to Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Olney; and it isa glory 
which will brighten as time passes. He retires to pri- 
vate life with honorand esteem which are not likely to 
lessen. 


Conciliation versus Coercion. 


THE Conservative Government of Canada under- 
took to coerce the Prowince of Manitoba in the inter- 
est of the Catholic minority and failed. The Liberal 
Government is trying conciliation with success. Mani- 
toba would not surrender, but it is willing to compro- 
mise. When the plan of conciliation was announced 
it seemed both wise and fair to most Protestant and 
Catholic Canadians; but members of the Catholic 
hierarchy were not satisfied and accused the first 
Catholic Premier of Canada, Mr. Laurier, of giving 
away unnecessarily Catholic rights, and a collective 
mandement was promised that should declare the un- 
compromising hostility of the Church to the proposed 
settlement. This could mean nothing else than an 
active war upon the Liberal Government and party. 
This mandement has not appeared to date, and it is 
highly probable that it will not appear. 

The Church is likely, in the near future, to consider 
it fortunate that the challenge to hostilities was not 
issued. Some discoveries have just been made which 
show that the position of the Church could hardly 
have been maintained. It has been held by Catholic 
prelates that the decision of the Privy Council im- 
plied, tho it did not directly command, the restora- 
tion of the privileges which Catholics in Manitoba en- 
joyed prior to the Provincial Act of 1890, providing 
for an undenominational system of public schools, 
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They therefore regarded the Remedial bill, which the 
Tory Ministry tried unsuccessfully to carry through 
Parliament, as an attempt to obey the judgment of 
the Privy Counqjl. But this view now appears to be 
clearly untenable. No less an authority than Mr. 
Blake, who conducted the case for the Catholics be- 
fore the Privy Council, comes forward in response to 
a call from the Solicitor-General for Canada, to give 
his interpretation of the judgment; and it does not 
bear out the view that it contemplated the restoration 
of the privileges enjoyed by the Catholics prior to 
1890, He says the gist of the decision is, that these 
privileges were affected by the Act of 1890, and there- 
fore an appeal to the Governor-General in Council 
was admissible. 

It was simply as a question of law, he says, or of 
mixed law and fact, that he persuaded the Judicial 
Committee to hear it at all, and a sharp line was drawn 
between the jurisdiction of the Governor-General in 
Council, and the question whether what, if anything, 
should be attempted under that jurisdiction. Across 
this line the Committee refused to go. The use to be 
made of the power was a question political, not 
legal, one of discretion, not one of ‘‘ binding obliga- 
tion.” : 

This must be quite startling to those who were 
urging the passage of the Remedial bill as a simple 
matter of obedience to the highest authority in the 
realm. But Mr. Blake goes further and shows that 
the restoration of the statute repealed by the Act of 
1890 was not only not contemplated by the Judicial 
Committee, but he quotes from the decision to show 
that the Committee did not regard it as necessary. 
The language is: ‘‘It is certainly not essential that 
t:2 statute repealed by the Act of 1890 should be re- 
enacted,” etc. Mr. Blake adds: 

‘And I am sure that if, in order to succeed in the ap- 
peal, I had found it necessary to maintain such a posi- 
tion (z.e., in favor of such re-enactment], I should have 
failed in my attempt.” 

This must, of course, be conclusive. It is so re- 
garded by the London 7Zad/et, which thinks the “ dis- 
appointment ’’ may be ‘‘a blessing in disguise’’ if it 
shall ‘‘lead Catholics of all shades of opinion in the 
Dominion to reconsider the position and bring their 
full force to bear upon Mr. Laurier’s Government.” 
Mr. Laurier, it has reason to believe, would welcome 
such an expression, and it hopes the Holy See will 
send an Apostolic Delegate to Canada for the final 
settlement of the vexed question. 

This istrue statesmanship. War between Church 
and State is most unprofitable to both. Mr. Laurier 
wishes to avoid it, and the Church must now be con- 
vinced that it would gain more by the policy of con- 
ciliation than by coercion. The latter would prove 
utteriy futile, because there is no way by which legis- 
lation at Ottawa can reach the Government at Winni- 
peg so as to secure to the Catholic minority ‘‘the right 
to share proportionately in any grant made out of the 
public funds for the purpose of education.’’ The Tory 
Remedial bill did not even attempt this. 

We have said that war by the Church under such 
circumstances would be a losing policy. Consider 
that it would be upon a Catholic Premier; upon 45 
out of 67 Catholic members of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, and upon thousands of Liberal electors, and it 
must be admitted that the hierarchy might soon have 
rebellion in the Church itself. The day of coercion is 
past; conciliation offers the only sensible and success- 
sul solution, with the additional prospect of securing 
for the Manitoba Catholics everything they ought in 
reason to have. 


Afraid of Arbitration. 


THE Treaty is probably to go over to the special 
session. That will be a disappointment, but not a 
matter of great moment. It will not jeopardize the 
Treaty, but probably help to secure a more favorable 
vote for it. It has open, uncompromising enemies, 
that is plain. They will try to defeat it; but a num- 
ber who have urged postponement have done su on 
the ground that important measures which would fail 
altogether unless brought to vote before the close of 
the session ought to have the right of way. The new 
Senate can take up the Treaty where the present 
Senate leaves it, but the process of passing the Bank- 
ruptcy bill must be taken up at the beginning and 
gone over again by both Houses of the new Congress. 
The country can, of course, wait a month for ratifi- 
cation, tho it would fain have its anxiety relieved at 
once. 

The discussion of the past week was characterized 
by two speeches which are said to have been very 
strong, One was by Senator Teller, the other by 
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Senator Daniel, The former said that tho the Treaty 
was regarded as perfect by Secretary Olney the more 
the Senate examined it, the more it found amiss in it. 
It was badly drawn and left American jnterests quite 
exposed. Does the Colorado Senator hold that it is 
impossible for the United States to be wrong in any 
dispute, or does he want a Treaty as one-sided as a 
diplomatic note ? 

Senator Daniel’s speech appears to have been 
strongly impregnated with Jingoism. He went back 
to the Revolutionary War, and spoke of Great Britain 
as our traditional enemy. We must be wary in 
dealing with her. She fears us and only us. What 
she really aims at is to get us under bonds to keep 
the peace, so that she may take up anew her policy of 
aggression and aggrandizement. She could enter upon 
a course of oppression in this hemisphere and laugh 
at any protest from us. It would be a sorry day for 
us, he’ said, when we found our hands tied, while 
Great Britain, having obtained all she asked, was 
free to pursue her policy in violation of her solemn 
pledge. She has all to gain, we all to lose by arbi- 
tration. 

Why these points should have made a deep im- 
pression, as the reports declare, we cannot imagine. 
If the Senator is right we ought to have just as few 
dealings with England as possible. We ought to treat 
her asan enemy. We ought to take an irreconcila- 
ble position, because of the two wars we had with 
her. Are wars, then, never to be forgotten? Must 
we still try to regard the mother country with the 
hatred with which the old soldiers of 1776 and 1812 
bore toward her? We do not teach our children to 
treasure up the hate which was manifested between 
two sections of this country thirty years ago. We 
have been saying, both North and South, that we 
ought to be not enemies but brethren. Implacable 
hatred is satanic. We have many causes to love 
England; what reason have we except the memories 
of history a hundred years old for hating her? 

Senator Daniel is not as averse to war as most of 
the people of this country seem to be. He thinks 
war is not a bad thing sometimes and under certain 
circumstances. A nation must vindicate its honor. 
True; but how? A generation ago not a few in cer- 
tain States of the Union held that a gentleman could 
only vindicate his honor in one way, and that was by 
shooting the man who impugned it. But we have 
got far away from the code duello, and gentlemen 
know that there is a better, more humane and more 
reasonable way of settling quarrels. The man with 
the steadiest hand and the best training will shoot 
the straightest, be he innocent or guilty. The nation 
with the largest resources and the best soldiers is 
likely to win ina war; but in diplomacy oe arbitration 
the probabilities are all with the nation that has right 
and reason on its side. 

We must have remaining in us some of the old bar- 
barous instinct that loves war, else we should not have 
such pleadings, now ‘and then, as those of Senator 
Daniel. Christian thought and humane feeling cry 
out against war, and demand arbitration because that 
means settlement, not by acts of brute-like ferocity, 
but by the divine method of reason. It is possible 
that we need to expound and enforce this doctrine a 
little more. The utterances of some of our Senators 
seem to point to such a need. 


Greater New York’s Charter. 


THE charter for the Greater New York is so vo- 
luminous that it will be no easy task to get a critical 
knowledge of it. It makes a book of between 700 and 
800 pages, to say nothing of the accompanying re- 
ports, special acts and constitutional amendments. 
It is not yet made accessible to the general public, and 
when it is few will undertake to read or study it. 
The great majority of those who are to live under it 
will be quite content to take the judgment of the ex- 
perts, and the experts are divided, not upon its gen- 
eral merits, but upon two or three of its more impor- 
tant features. 

Is it well to have a municipal assembly of two 
houses, or would one house of limited numbers be 
better? Shall the police board consist of one or four 
commissioners? Shall the Mayor's power of removal 
without charges be limited to the first six months of 
his term, or shall it continue throughout? These are 
the only points on which the commissioners differed, 
and they are commonly considered the most vital 
points of the new charter. Mayor Strong and Presi- 
dent Seth Low, while at one with their fellow-labor- 
ers on all other questions and agreeing with them on 
the charter as a whole, believe that one municipal 
body instead of two,a single headed Police Commission, 
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and power with the Mayor to remove heads of de- 
partments at any time, would be of distinct advantage 
to the government of the new city. 

The truth is, we are all quite doubtful as to the 
outcome of the first election for the Greater City 
next fall. The probability of the success of the 
Tammany ticket is byno means remote. And if that 
unreformed and unreformable organization gets into 
power we want all the safeguards which the charter 
can give us. Weare not preparing for ideal condi- 
tions, but for conditions in which a mass of ignorant 
voters are held together by a unique system of practi- 
cal politics and are as absolutely controlled by one 
The source of Tam- 
many’s power was in the rewards it distributed. It 
had something to give, and it got it largely through 
the Police Department. It used this arm of the Gov- 
ernment, intended to maintain peace, prevent crime 
and secure justice, to levy blackmail. It taxed mer- 
chants for legitimate protection; it taxed saloons, 
brothels and gambling dens for illegitimate protec- 
tion, and it taxed policemen for advancement. It 
did all this under a bi-partisan board. We have a 
bi-partisan board under our reform administration, 
and while it is not corrupt, it is unquestionably in- 
effective. Two of the commissioners are little more 
than hindrances. They hamper the president more 
than they help him. They divide the board, delay 
important measures, and lead subordinates to adopt 
vexatious tactics. Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Andrews 
could do far better alone. 

The retention of this feature in the new charter is 
a great defect. It would prevent a reform adminis- 
tration from securing the best results, and it would 
not lessen Tammany’s opportunity for evil. With 
one commissioner the responsibility would be central- 
ized; with four it is divided and evasion is natural and 
easy. For the same reason the Mayor ought to have 
large responsibility. Ideal cities may distribute power 
and have representative municipal government. But 
we shall not have an ideal municipality, and we must 
have greater centralization in order to secure good 
government. It would be better, therefore, to give 
the Mayor more responsibility, and let him have full 
power of removal, so that he can at any time correct 
abuses and secure increased efficiency. 

We trust to President Low when he says the char- 
ter as a whole is an admirable one, and will give the 
united city much bettergovernment than either New 
York or Brooklyn now enjoys. The Commission has 
done its work with a single purpose, and declares that 
it is satisfied with the result and needs no more time to 
improve upon it. It would hardly be possible to get 
together for such a difficult task men better fitted by 
character, talents, training and experience. Certain- 
ly no committee of the Legislature could have done 
it half so well. It is a question, therefore, whether 
the Legislature ought to be encouraged to enter upon 
a general tinkering process. We would like to see 
the amendments indicated by Mayor Strong and Pres- 
ident Low adopted, and any other real defects which 
may be found remedied; but we have a partisan Leg- 
islature, and if the whole charter.is thrown open to 
change partisan elements are likely to be introduced. 

If the critics who are to be heard by the committee 
having the charter in charge convince us that it would 
prove to be inadequate and ineffective and needs ex- 
tensive revision, it would be better to. postpone final 
adoption of it until the old commission ora new com- 
mission can go over it carefully and perfect it. If 
this should require another year consolidation can 
wait. The Greater New York ought not to make a 
bad start. 


Crete and Macedonia. 

Ir is difficult to conceive of a more humiliating 
position than that occupied by the Governments of 
Europe in regard to Crete. For months their Am- 
bassadors have been in solemn conclave in Constanti- 
nople over a scheme of reform for a Government that 
they all know to be beyond reform. They exacted 
solemn promises of better things for one of the prov- 
inces isolated from the rest of the Empire and so sit- 
uated that the redemption of the promises was easy. 
Months passed and there was no sign of improvement. 
Then the people took up their own cause and raised 
the flag of revolt. Their kindred of a free nation 
rose to assist them, and the united fleets of England, 
France, Germany and Italy, after allowing them to 
land men, ammunition and provision, bombarded them 
to prevent their making anyjuse of them. We do 
not wonder at the tide,of indignation that has arisen 
in England and threatens to overwhelm Lord Salis- 
bury and his Cabinet, or that M. Hanotaux feels com- 
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pelied to speak very carefully of the part the French 
Republic has taken in bolstering up the worst tyr- 
anny of modern times. 

The question comes up, What is it that compels such 
action? The answer undoubtedly is, fear of war in 
Macedonia, which will almost inevitably carry with it 
general war in Europe. The situation there is in- 
deed serious. Probably no province in Europe pos- 
sesses sO many disturbing elements as are crowded 
into the comparatively small territory between the 
Province of Adrianople and the Adriatic. First, on 
the west, come the Albanians, occupying the coast 
from Greece to Montenegro and extending inland to 
the Valley of the Vardar. About equally divided into 
Christians and Moslems, they have for the most part 
little interest in a change. Under Turkish rule they 
are reasonably free to go where they like, live as they 
please, and pillage when they choose. Some might 
be found anxious for union with Greece, but probably 
the greater part even of the Christians would prefer 
Turkish rule with its license to Greek rule with its re- 
strictions. As for Montenegrin, Servian or Bulgarian 
rule, they would fight it bitterly. 

East of the Albanians, occupying the valley of the 
Vardar, and extending along the northern shore of 
the Egean are Servians, Bulgarians and Greeks. The 
Servians are most numerous in the province of Pris- 
rend and about Uskup, which they share with the 
Bulgarians, who in turn dominate in Perlepe and 
Monastir, and on the borders of Eastern Rumelia, 
gradually giving place to the Greeks in Salonica and 
along the coast. Each race is bitterly hostile to the 
others; jealous of their ecclesiastical and political ad- 
vancement, and unwilling to form any sort of union 
with them. Interspersed among these is a large 
population of Wallachs, of whom little has been heard 
until their recent effort to get free from the rule of 
the Greek Patriarch of Constantinople, and have a 
primate and a Church of their own. They are an in- 
dustrivus, quiet people, with force enough to hold 
their own; but in the past, at least, little disposed to 
aggressive measures. They doubtless keep alive the 
tradition of the Vlacho-Bulgarian Empire, when Wal- 
lachs led and Bulgars followed; but that has not led 
them to seek a renewal of the alliance of seven cen- 
turies ago, or accept the leadership of a Bulgarian 
Prince, even tho he be not a Slav. : 

All these races are belligerent in their character. 
All know how to fight, and are not loth to accept an 
opportunity. They are well provided with arms, and 
are thusina very different condition from the Armeni- 
ans. Anaggressive movement,on the part of any one 
would almost inevitably arouse all, and the result it 
would be by no means easy to forecast. This is what 
the European Powers dread. Were any one of the 
surrounding kingdoms strong enough to assert itself 
over all, or were it possible to arrange any division of 
the territory between them, they might be allowed to 
fight it out. Plucky as Greece is she might find more 
than her match in Turks and Moslem Albanians 
united, while the Christians could probably not be 
counted as sure allies,and Servia and Bulgaria are jeal- 
ous of her advance. It is also an open question whether 
the Wallachians might not even side with the Turks 
rather than lose their identity under the Slav rule. 
Were they once to get to fighting among each other, 
it would be practically impossible to localize the con- 
test. One or another of the European Powers 
would inevitably be drawn in, and the whole Eastern 
Question would be reopened. If they can keep 
Macedonia quiet, there is reasonable assurance of 
peace. If they cannot, they must be ready for war. 


WHEN Dr. J. H. Barrows conceived the plan of the 
Parliament of Religions, it was very severely criticised 
as virtually placing Christianity on a par with the 
heathen religions. This view was strengthened by the 
extravagant demands made by the representatives of 
those religions as they returned to their homes, and 
Dr. Barrows had to bear some very hard blows from 
those who, while crediting him with the best of motives, 
charged him with, almost denying the faith. These 
charges were renewed upon the announcement of the 
Haskell Lecture Course in Calcutta, and his appoint- 
ment to deliver the first series of lectures. At home 
and on the mission field there was a general feeling that 
he would concedeso much to Hinduism, Buddhism, etc., 
that his Christianity would be of a decidedly milk and 
water type; and as a natural result the organs of those 
faiths welcomed him as one who would certainly not be 
an aggressive defender of Christianity. The lecture- 
have closed, and the result, as set forth in another col- 
umn, is interesting. The missionaries are delighted 
and the Brahmins and others, while curteeus, are some- 
what disconcerted at finding out what all who know 
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Dr. Barrows already knew, that he is an absolutely 
uncompromising believer in Christianity. The fact is 
that he stands to-day just where he always has stood, 
firm in his belief that the best that heathenism can give 
is weak beside Christianity, but that the way to prove 
this is to recognize first whatever of good the false. 
faith has. We congratulate Dr. Barrows upon this 
vindication of himself, but still more upon the valuable 
service he has rendered to the causeof missions. His 
blow at heathenism will be all the more telling that it is 
given by one who recognizes its good; and he has also 
furnished an excellent illustration of true liberality, 
which abates not a jot of personal conviction while 
showing curtesy to differing opinions. 


THE type of vicious journalism, recently condemned 
by the. resolutions of the Protestant Ministers of New 
York is daily, in evidence. A paper of too good 
reputation to be classed among those which pander 
to low tastes, recently gave a double-page illustration 
of some of the ‘‘ indecencies’’ which have shocked New 
York and Brooklyn. The pictures were not as gross 
and loud as those of Police Gazettes, but they were of 
most disreputable personages, and were not given such 
prominence by way of censorship. How vicious jour- 
nalism directly contributes to crime is most forcibly 
illustrated by an incident given by President Gerry, of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 
Some boys were arrested for burglary, and taken to the 
office of the Society. Says Mr. Gerry: 

“‘ The next day a sensational paper came out with a very 

sensational picture, illustrating the young criminals in 
their crime. That very day, two little boys came in with 
this sheet, and, placing it on the desk in front of the officer 
in charge of the Society’s General Office, remarked: ‘ We’se 
members of dat gang. Put us under arrest, too.” They 
were told that the Society had no authority to arrest them, 
but that they should surrender themselves to a police offi- 
cer. This they did, and he marched them into court. The 
next day they were sent to the Society’s reception rooms 
to await examination; but they were very much disap- 
pointed when their pictures did not appear in the paper. 
Our officers constantly report that very young girls, who 
have committed gross immoralities, frankly give, as a rea- 
son for so doing, the love of notoriety and a desire to see 
themselves illustrated in the newspapers.”’ 
Mr. Gerry believes that the poison which such papers 
daily pour into uneducated and immature minds is one 
of the chief causes of the increase of crime among 
children. Nor does the evil stop there. These vile 
journals attack the societies and institutions which 
endeavor to rescue and protect child-lifefrom immoral 
and criminal influences and represent them as tearing 
the children ruthlessly away from their natural protect- 
ors. This pleases vicious parents and leads them to 
encourage their children in bad ways. Far worse are 
these publications than the dime novels which used to 
have a bad pre-eminence. 





TuE fact is plain enough; the remedy is not so easy. 
A censorship of the press cannot be undertaken. This 
is neither Russia nor Turkey. Public opinion does not 
seem to want laws forbidding the publication of the de- 
tails of immorality and crime. In the mind of any 
decent editor the line between proper and improper re- 
ports is distinct enough; but there is a market for the 
details of criminal and salacious things, or one is readily 
created, and there are proprietors more than willing to 
supply it. It pays, of course, and anything that pays, 
and pays well, base men will do, even murder for the 
sake of insurance. Mr. Gerry believes that the reme- 
dy lies with the press itself. Let it endeavor to pre- 
serve itself against disreputable members just as the 
legal and medical professions do. He would have those 
at the head of the press unite to suppress vicious jour- 
nalism and free their ranks from those who pervert the 
power of the press. This does not promise immediate 
reform, but we do not know that there is any better 
way. Some of our metropolitan papers are scrupulous- 
ly careful as to what they print, and their example is 
often backed up by the most scathing indictments of 
the indecencies of the Swill- 7ud and the Sewer; but the 
results are not apparent unless it be in the awakening 
of public opinion. That is what we must look to, at 
least for permanent improvement. There are several 
things which individuals can do to help the right: 1, 
Refuse to buy, read or advertise in vicious papers; 2, 
send a letter of protest to editors who only occasionally 
cross the line of decency; 3, support morally and finan- 
cially such societies as those for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children and forthe Prevention of Crime, 
and those institutions which give homeless and way- 
ward children a home and home-training. 


....An address given by Professor Giddings, of Co- 
lumbia College, on ‘‘ Culpable Luxury,’ has attracted 
so much criticism that we have asked him to give it to 
our readers as an article, that they may judge for 
themselves whether there is any social or financial 
heresy init. It appearsto us not deserving of very 
much criticism. The point especially criticised is the 
statement: cs 

“‘ Beyond any doubt we are to-day witnessing the decay, 
tho, perhaps, not the permanent decay, of Republican in- 
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stitutions. . . . Corporation rules if ignorance does not 
rule in the Legislatures in high and low places of govern- 
ment and in all the relations of law to industry.” 

It was not at the time in the line of Professor Giddings’s 
thought to say what he would doubtless have said un- 
der other circumstances, that we could witness every 
day not only the decay but also the renascence of Re- 
publican institutions, and that where corruption rules 
honesty makes as good and successful a fight as it ever 
has done. Sometimes one rules, sometimes the other, 
and there is no occasion either for pessimism or for 
boastfulness. 


....The long bickering which has made the athletic 
representatives of Harvard and Yale ridiculous, has at 
last ended in a five-year compact between the universi- 
ties for the renewal of all branches of athletics. The 
compact is to be especially praised because it requires 
that hereafter all contests, with the exception of rowing 
races shall take place on college grounds. We may ex- 
pect now that inter-collegiate contests will be simply 
college affairs, as they ought to be, and no colossal spec- 
tacular shows in which outsiders have no peculiar inter- 
est and which savor more of a desire for gate receipts 
than anything else. The betting at the big games in 
our large cities, the undue newspaper notoriety for the 
participants which is apt to turn their heads, and the 
utter lavishness with which everything is done are oc- 
casions enough for this reform. 


....The amendments made by the Senate to the Loud 
Postal bill are, mostly, an improvement. They 
allow newspapers to send sample copies, within legiti- 
mate limits, at the pound rates, and certain other minor 
proper provisions. The amendment, however, about 
which the most doubt will appear is that which re- 
duces letter postage to onecent. That would immense- 
ly reduce the income of the department which is not yet 
self-sustaining, and it brings postage of letters down to 
half the rate of compact England. Ofcourse we would 
like as cheap postage as possible, but the larger the ap- 
propriation to carry on tbe Post Office, the larger the 
taxes must be; and we do not like high taxes. 


....Of Mr. McKinley’s Cabinet, those who would not 
be over critical will not seriously complain. He could 
not get some men he wanted, because Senatorial and 
other positions are more attractive than Cabinet offices 
—that is not his fault. He would not take a number of 
men whom he could have got—that is to his credit. 
Probably he has done the best he could with the mate- 
rial at his disposal. Asa whole, the new Cabinet will 
compare favorably with those of previous Administra- 
tions. It has some exceptionally strong men, and 
others may develop large ability and special fitness, as 
Mr. Olney has done in Mr. Cleveland’s Cabinet. 


....The decision of the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court reaffirming Judge Keogh’s decision as 
to the meaning and force of the constitutional require- 
ment of appointments by merit to the civil service in 
this State, is probably the severest blow dealt yet to the 
spoilsmen. It affirms the court’s power to review legis- 
lative action of all kinds and to sit in judgment on 
every Official of the State from the Governor down. A 
yet more important point is that it asserts that the pro- 
vision in the Constitution executes itself and is binding 
in the courts without further legislation. 


....In the vote on the motion to take up Senator 
Morgan’s resolution to abolish the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty for the purpose of setting aside the Arbitration 
Treaty, 26 Democratic and 6 Republican Senators voted 
on the wrong side, and 22 Republican and 9 Democratic 
Senators on the right side. Of the Republicans who 
voted with the 26 Democrats, 4 are free silver men; the 
other 2 were Gallinger and Quay. The 9 Democrats 
who voted with the 22 Republicans, were all with one 
or two exceptions Sound Money Democrats. Is this 
significant of new party alignments ? 


....It is a serious disadvantage to living in England 
that the superstition prevails that the State must 
support the Church. So it is that Ireland is to be 
pacified by giving five million dollars to found a Roman 
Catholic University; and Protestants of the Established 
Church think it all right. But the whole system of 
establishment is unchristian. 


..--Good Queen Victoria desires that the anniversary 
that makes her pre-eminent in the extended list of 
British sovereigns for the longest reign shall be signal- 
ized by the ratification of the Arbitration Treaty. It is 
a noble thought which it would be churlish in us not to 
cherish equally with Her Majesty. We trust she will 
not be disappointed. 


... The sympathy of all our readers will go to Dr. 
Parkhurst in his illness, which we hope will be brief, 
caused simply by overwork. It is not medicine he 
needs, but rest, and his physician will require him to 
take it, much as he objects. 


...-Edward Everett Hale, in his article on Washing- 
ton’s Inauguration, intended to speak of Elbridge Gerry 
as a Representative instead of as a Senator of the 
United States in 1789. 
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Religious Intelligence. 
The Protestant Church of Germany and 
the Social Problem. 


BY A CORRESPONDENT. 


THE Social problem has in recent months been coming 
to the front in allthe ranks of German Protestantism, to 
such a degree, that it has virtually become the burning 
question of the day. This is by no means accidental, 
but is the outcome of factors and forces that have been 
operativein Church circles of the Fatherland for years. 
It is a mistaken tho current idea that the energies of 
German Protestantism are consumed in the theoretical 
discussions of philosophical and theological problems to 
the neglect of the practical needs of the times. The 
phenomenal development of the ‘‘ Inner Mission ’’ work 
in Germany since the days of its founder Wichern, half 
acentury ago, is alone sufficient to correct this misap- 
prehension. In distinction from what is called ‘‘ Home 
Missions’’ in the English-speaking Church, ‘‘ Inner 
Missions’’ cover in fact the whole field of Christian 
activity within the State Churches themselves, the ob- 
ject and purpose being to bring under the influence of 
Christian principles all the social and other relations of 
life, to make Christianity actually the salt of natural 
and individual work and ideals. As a sample of the 
work of Inner Missions the City Mission of Berlin 
would suffice. According to the latest report of this 
entirely voluntary association, there are forty male and 
ten female missionaries employed in the German capital 
under the direction of the famous ex-Court preacher, 
Adolf Stécker, who is alsothe father of the Christian 
Social Movement. These missionaries during the past 
twelve months visited more than 80,000 homes, spoke to 
more than 500,000 on the needs of their souls, and 
each week distributed 125,000sermons and more among 
thos. who by their occupation are prevented from at- 
tending public services on the Lord’s Day. 

The latest and most widely spread expression of this 
decidedly practical tendency of German Church life is 
seen in the systematic attempt now being made by the 
various sections of the Church to solve the social prob- 
lem from the standpoint of Christianity. This move- 
ment is not absolutely but only relatively new. The 
energetic and versatile Stécker some dozen years ago 
began the organization of a Christian Social Party, but 
seemingly the times were not yet ripe for such a propa- 
ganda. The extraordinary growth of anti-Christian 
Socialism, which now commands more than a million 
votes in the Fatherland, and whose representatives in 
the German Parliament constitute a powerful fraction in 
the legislative halls, has conjured up the specter of an- 
archism and an overthrow of the present order of things 
socially, politically and religiously, and has simply 
forced conservative Germans in every state and rank to 
make the study of the social problem and a-remedy for 
the social ills of the hour a matter of supreme impor- 
tance. The State has in its way, especially by the es- 
tablishment of a national life and sick insurance 
scheme, endeavored to counteract the baneful influence 
of neological socialism, and has achieved reasonably 
fair results. Since the first legislation of this kind in 
1881 more than 100,000,000 marks have been paid out to 
sick members and the widows and orphans of the de- 
ceased. The national treasury of this fund has nowa 
sum of 300,000,000 marks at its disposal, the aim of the 
Government being to raise this sumto amilliard. Rep- 
resentatives of the Church have been working hand in 
hand with those of the State in organized societies to 
counteract the Socialistic propaganda. For a number 
of years there have been in existence both Protestant 
and Catholic Arébeiter-vereine, or Labor Associations, 
which seek in various ways to secure for the working- 
men the legitimate benefits sought to be attained by the 
Socialists, and at the same time keep them in friendly 
alliance with the Church and the State. Of such asso- 
ciations there are tens of thousands scattered all over 
the Fatherland, the Protestants having also a national 
organization under the leadership of the conservative 
and indefatigable Pastor Wagner. 

But Stécker’s idea in its original shape and form has 
in recent years been steadily gaining ground. Social 
congresses have been held during the past seven years 
in which the representatives of the various schools and 
trends of theological thought met together to devise 
ways and means to fight the common foe of State and 
Church. Theological differences and distinctions were 
for the time being lost in the common concern and inter- 
est for the principles of evangelical Christianity, and by 
the side of conservative men of the type of Stécker sat 
liberal men of the kind of Harnack and others. Church 
authorities, high and low, the universities, the rank and 
file of the pastorate, the peer, especially in the persons 
of prominent men from the ranks of the nobility, the 
law and the medical professions, these and others co- 
operated and advised together on the vexed problem of 
thehour. Unfortunately this harmony did not continue. 


Under the leadership of Pastor Naumann, of Frankfort 
on the Main, the younger element, who adhered chiefly 
to the theological tenets and teachings of the Ritschl 
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school, attained such prominence in determining the 
methods of work of the Congress, that the older lead- 
ers, especially Stécker, considered it necessary to with- 
draw, as the distinctively Christian teatures of the prop- 
aganda seemed to them to be lost. It is remarkable 
how intensely the younger generation of Protestant pas- 
tors, notwithstanding the Imperial dispatch published 
some months ago in which the pastors of Germany were 
told not to meddle with the social problem, and stating 
that a ‘‘ political pastor” was a ‘‘ nonentity "’ are inter- 
esting in the social problems of the day. Evena daily 
organ of the movement has been established in the new 
journal called Die Zeit, published in Berlin, while 
the old weekly, Die Hilfe, still continues its work in 
the same cause, the latter being edited by Naumann 
himself. The literature on the subject, especially in 
the shape of brochures and pamphlets, is simply phe- 
nomenal in its growth. That the newer Ritschl school 
should develop such zeal for practical work is quite nat- 
ural, as in their system the ethical feature is the promi- 
nent element. 

Sticker’s withdrawal was accompanied by an effort to 
the re-establishment of a Social movement along pro- 
nounced Christian lines; and in this work he has been 
aided chiefly by Professor Nathusius, of Greifswald, 
and by Pastor Wagner, the head of the Workingmen’s 
societies. A permanent organization, however, has not 
yet been established. The younger, or ‘‘ Left’’ element 
has pushed matters more vigorously, and at a confer- 
ence held in Erfurt some weeks ago, at which fully 120 
leaders in Social discussion, among them four ladies, 
met and discussed principles, ways and means for the 
organization of a new social party, which finally decided 
not to make Protestant Christianity the absolute test of 
membership, but to invite the co-operation of all ear- 
nest men, also Jews and Catholics, who see in moral 
principles the key to a solution of the pending social 
troubles. A leader among these leaders at Erfurt was 
the venerable and influential law professor at Leipzig, 
Dr. Sohm, a conservative man, whose address was the 
principal one at the congress. Its contents will give 
the reader some idea of the spirit and tendency of the 
agitation. In substance he said this: 

“We have come to build a new house; and now the ques- 
tion arises, On what kind of a foundation will we build ? 
There is but one rock foundation, and that is Christian 
faith in God. We are erecting a secular building on a spir- 
itual foundation. The Social Democracy which we combat 
has also a faith; it is the faith in Carl Marx and the mate- 
rialistic philosophy of the times. Against the socialistic 
philosophy of things we oppose our Christian. conception. 
Out of the ranks of Inner Missions the old Christian social 
propaganda of Sticker has come; out of the latter we wish 
to draw further principles and developments. It is not our 
purpose to do as the old Christian Socialists did, to engage 
in political agitation in the ame of Christianity, but rather 
do so on the basis of Christian principles, strengthened by 
our faith in Jesus Christ. Politics use carnal weapons, but 
Christianity uses only spiritual weapons—the sword of the 
Spirit. Christianity and politics must keep apart. Social 
politics implies a change of the law, not of its intent. In 
whose name do we demand this? In the name of our peo- 
ple. There is no such thing as Christian social politics, 
unless on national bases. Therefore we engage in social 
political agitation in the name of Christianity. Christian- 
ity is the source and fountainhead of all strength, but reli- 
gious strength lives in confessional forms. We, however, 
need for our political work only the strength, not the 
forms of Christianity. Therefore we are Christian, but 
not confessional. We must open our doors to the Catho- 
lics also. Indeed, we would even be satisfied to welcome 
within our doors the Jews, if they would be willing to co- 
operate with us on this basis. All questions of theology and 
of dogmatics must be excluded. 

“And what is it that we would bring our people? What 
is our political confession of faith? We want to, if at all 
possible, take the leadership in the workingmen’s agita- 
tions and movements. We want to say to the Social 
Democrat, ‘Your time is past!’ We want to deliver the 
hosts of workingmen from a false leadership. Interna- 
tional, revolutionary, irreligious Social Democratic ideals 
must become a matter of the past: We aim to give the 
working people a new battle cry, national and religious, 
educating them to be imbued with sound national and 
Christian principles.” 

The new Christian Social party has been fully organ- 
ized, with headquarters at Leipzig. Among the mem- 
bers of its Executive Committee is found, also, Pro- 
fessor Gregory, the well-known American theological 
professor in the University at Leipzig. Naturally, the 
program of the party has aroused criticism in conserva- 
tive circles, but the new agitation is fairly well started 
with reasonable promise of success. 


Dr. J. H. Barrows in India. 


THE Haskell Lectures, by Dr. John Henry Barrows, 
in Calcutta, have proved to be a great success. They 
have delighted the missionaries and all interested in a 
clearer perception of Christianity; they have somewhat 
surprised those who imagined that he would come as an 
apologist, and have apparently staggered those who be- 
lieved that the Parliament of Religions made manifest 
the decadence of Christianity in America and the 
superior power and virtue of the Oriental religions. 
Fromevery hand come the most cordial testimonies not 
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merely to the eloquence of the presentation, but to the 
convincing power of the argument. 

The program of lectures included the following 
topics: ‘‘ World-wide Aspects of Christianity,”’ ‘‘ World- 
wide Effects of Christianity,’’ ‘‘ Christian Theism the 
Basis of a Universal Religion,” ‘‘ The Universal Book,”’ 
‘The Universal Man and Savior,’’ and the ‘‘ Historical 
Character of Christianity as Confirming its Claims to 
World-wide Authority.’’ There was also a lecture onthe 
Parliament of Religions; and Dr. Barrows preached each 
Sunday of his stay, taking as his topics: ‘‘ Human Rest- 
lessness and Christ its Quieter,’’ ‘‘The Comfort of Chris- 
tian Theism”’ and ‘‘ Final Victories.’’ There were also 
numerous receptions, one noted already in THE INDE- 
PENDENT, given at the Palace of the Maharajah by rep- 
resentatives of the Hindu, Mohammedan, Jain, Parsi, 
Buddhist, Brahmo and Christian communities; others 
by the Brahmo community and the Missionary Confer- 
ence, as well as some minor ones. The last closed the 
series, and was in a sense the farewellto Dr. Barrows as 
he left Calcutta to visit other parts of India. Any de- 
tailed description of the lectures is impracticable, but 
the impression left by them is easily understood from 
the references in the Calcutta papers. A long article 
in the Statesman refers to them as ‘‘ singularly eloquent 
and powerful,’’ while the /ndian Witness says. 

‘“We very much doubt whether India has ever been 
favored with so worthy a presentation of the Christian 
faith and its Divine Founder. The lecture on ‘ The Uni- 
versal Man and Savior’ excelled anything of the kind to 
which it has been our fortune to listen. It certainly was a 
splendid tribute to the Christ, and we wish that ten times 
as many thousands had the opportunity of hearing it as 
the hundreds who enjoyed that privilege. We hope that 
in his visit to other stat ons whichever of his lectures may 
have to be omitted, it w1.1 not be the one just referred to.”’ 

The impression that seems to have obtained in ad- 
vance is expressed by a Parsi paper, which in giving its 
welcome to Dr. Barrows assumed that he came on a mis- 
sion to preach Christianity in India, but was not likely 
to be aggressive in that preaching. So, also, the arti- 
cle in the Statesman said that there was a general un- 
preparedness forthe very decided and uncompromis- 
ing attitude he took in these lectures as a believer in 
the Christian religion: ‘‘ His utterances were expected 
to be a series of compromises in which so much of the 
genuine wine of truth had been parted with that there 
remained but a weak solution as destitute of color as it 
was of richness or flavor.’’ Contrary to this, however, 
while Dr. Barrows recognized what there is of truth in 
the Scriptures of other nations he showed very firmly 
his belief that the Christian revelation was the incar- 
nation of the light that lights every man that comes 
into the world. Without decrying other great religious 
systems or depreciating their real value, without a word 
or tone of disparagement or contempt, he set forth 
their merits in sharp contradistinction to the ‘“‘ full- 
orbed truth” and glory of Christianity. 

The feeling of the missionaries was manifest in the 
words spoken at the reception by the Missionary Con- 
ference. Principal Morrison, of the Established Church 
of Scotland, in presiding referred to the better under- 
standing and appreciation of the Parliament of Reli- 
gions which would now be had throughout India by all; 
and all the speakers, representing the English Baptist 
Mission, the London Missionary Society, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the Free Church of Scotland, the 
Wesleyan Mission, and the Church Missionary Society, 
united in expressing their cordial appreciation of the 
impulse to a more thorough study and a clearer compre- 
hension of the true character of the Christian religion, 
which would be the inevitable result of Dr. Barrows’s 
lectures. The impression upon the Hindu community 
it is as yet too early to forecast entirely. There evi- 
dently was some disappointment that Dr. Barrows 
should be so uncompromising in his claims for Chris- 
tianity; at the same time there was uniform curtesy of 
reference, and the reception accorded to him was most 
cordial. 

Dr. Barrows himself, in his reply to the words at the 
Missionary Conference, expressed his pleasure that 
some doubts regarding the Parliament of Religions had 
been removed. No one had deprecated the misrepre- 
sentations of it that had been brought back to the Asi- 
atic countries more than himself. Some of the repre- 
sentatives of these countries had naturally come in con- 
tact with liberal thinkers in America and with non-be- 
lievers, and hence had arisen in considerable measure 
the erroneous conclusions drawn and the misrepresen- 
tations circulated everywhere. 


CuieF Justice WAY, of Australia, who has obtained 
the distinction of appointment to the Privy Council, 
is the son of a Methodist preacher. 


....-Prof. George R. Crooks, D.D., of Drew Theolog- 
ical Seminary, founder and for many years editor of 
The Methodist, author of a series of Latin text-books, 
and co-editor of a Theological Library, died last week 
at Madison, N. J., aged 75. 

...-Mrs. Elbert Monroe, of Tarrytown, N. Y., has 
given to the Sunday-school of the Second Reformed 
Church in that place, a beautiful American flag. The 
presentation was made with an address by Gen. Thomas 
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J. Morgaa, last Sunday. Such a gift is very unusual, 
and will probably furnish an example to others. 


...-At the recent commemoration of the jubilee of 
Dr. Alexander McLaren, in Manchester, England, a 
portrait of the minister, prepared by Sir George Reed, 
President of the Royal Scotch Academy, was presented 
to the city. Addresses were made by the Bishop of 
Manchester and a number of prominent men, to which 
Dr. McLaren replied expressing his acknowledgment 
for the general kindness not only of his own imme- 
diate friends but of his fellow-citizens. 


....The effect of Mr. Murphy's recent visit to Boston 
was manifest in the police courts. Care has been taken 
to secure the facts as tothe arrests for drunkenness, 
and it appears that for the first three weeks of this 
year the total number of arrests in the city for drunken- 
ness was 895, 257 more than for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1896. During the four weeks of Mr. Murphy’s 
Stay the arrests for drunkenness were 268 less than dur- 
ing the corresponding period of last year. 


....Atthe meeting, last week, in this city, of the Board 
of Control of the Epworth League of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, under the Presidency of Bishop Ninde, 
action was taken unanimously in favor of responding 
to overtures for a federation of all young people’s soci- 
eties of the Evangelical Churches. The cabinet which 
acts for the League in the long interim between the 
meetings of the Board of Control was given authority 
to receive or make advances for such a federation or 
for a congress in the year Igoo. 


.- The Missionary Society of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church has prepared an Easter program for the 
Sunday-schools, with the purpose of making Easter 
Sabbath a children’s missionary day. They hope by 
this means to enlist the active assistance in the mis- 
sionary cause of the 2,600,000 scholars and 355,000 offi- 
cers and teachers in the more than 30,000 Sunday- 
schools connected with that Church. Programs have 
been prepared and sent to all the pastors; and it is hoped 
that the result will be not merely to increase the gener- 
al interest but to assist in removing the debt upon the 
Society and make it possible for it to develop its work 
still more. 


..-.The Lutherans of this city assembled at Associa- 
tion Hall last week to celebrate the four hundredth an- 
niversary of the birth of Melanchthon. The Luther 
League Choral Union sang Luther’s Battle Hymn. The 
Hon. Jacob F. Miller, President of the Martin Luther 
Society, presided, and spoke of the contrast between 
thetwo Reformers. Prof. E. J. Wolf, D.D., of Gettys- 
burg, gave an interesting address on the ‘‘ Irenic Spirit 
of Melanchthon,”’ and was followed by E. A. Miller, of 
Philadelphia, and the Rev. Wm. M. Baum, of Canajo- 
harie. The hall was crowded, and. the speakers were 
frequently applauded. 
held in Philadelphia and other cities. 


-.-.The Australian Student Christian Union with 
headquarters at Sydney, New South Wales, and which 
corresponds to our Young Men’s Christian Association, 
has just called Mr. William H. Sallmon, of the class of 
’94 Yale, to be its Traveling Secretary. Mr. Sallmon, 
who for the past three years has been secretary of 
Dwight Hall and general head of the Christian work at 
Yale, has had a large experience for this work, having 
been instrumental in organizing Christian Associations 
in many of our colleges and universities. At the end 
of the college year in June he expects to sail and imme- 
diately to begin Christian work in the Australian col- 
leges, which heretofore have had no strong central 
association. Mr. Sallmon is a Canadian about thirty 
years old and a ready speaker and writer. 


....-At the meeting of the new Book Committee of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, appointed by the last 
General Conference, in this city last week, a report was 
made of the Episcopal fund, showing that the receipts 
for the year 1896, including the balance on hand at the 
beginning of the year, amounted to $104,042, and the 
disbursements to $93,739, leaving a balance of $10,303. 
There was a considerable decline in the receipts. The 
fund is raised by contributions by the churches, to 
which the amount is apportioned to the sum raised for 
pastoral support. All the bishops, with one exception, 
receive $4,750 salary, with traveling expenses. The 
amount fixed by the committee for missionary bishops 
was $4,500, and for the non-effective bishops $4,250. 
Missionary Bishop Taylor, whose salary is paid by the 
Missionary Society, isto get $3,000. He is onthe re- 
tired list with Bishops Bowman and Foster. 

....-Among the various benefactions of Dr. Pearsons 
is an offer to Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash,, of 
$50,000 on condition of raising $150,000 in addition. 
Of that sum $50,000 has been subscribed by the citizens 
of that place; $57,000 in addition have been secured 
from private sources, and the Congregational Denom- 
inational Society has furnished $8,000. There remains 
$35,000 to be obtained in orderto secure the original 
$50,000, and the Rev. J. L. Maile is now in this city 
seeking to secure this amount. It will be remembered 
that the college was started originally in 1859 as Whit- 
man Seminary by Cushing Eells, in memory of Dr. 
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Whitman. It was chartered asa college in 1884 and, 
under the care of President Penrose, of the well-known 
Penrose family of Pennsylvania,-has done and is doing 
excellent work. Following upon this endowment fund 
of $200,000 other plans for the further enlargement and 
solidification of the college are insured. 


....-The New York pulpit-will secure another able 
British preacher in the person of the Rev. Dr. Samuel 
McComb, who has accepted the position of pastor of 
the Rutgers Riverside Presbyterian Church, formerly 
Dr. R. R. Booth’s. Dr. McComb is now pastor of the 
Elmwood Church in Belfast, Ireland, but has been 
allowed leave of absence for study in Germany to pre- 
pare the Smith course of lectures in Londonderry on 
the Philosophy of Religion. He wasa prize scholar of 
McGee College, Londonderry, and the Assembly’s Col- 
lege in Belfast. He studied at Leipzig under Delitzsch 
and Luthardt; also at Oxford, where he was a univer- 
sity prize man. He is now thirty-three years of age. 
He is said to be avery impressive extemporaneous 
preacher, remarkable for his illustrative power as well 
as his scholarship, and is likely to prove a notable ad- 
dition to the pulpit power of this city. It is expected 
that he will occupy the pulpit the first Sunday in Sep- 
tember. 


....The Congregational churches have lost by the 
death of Dr. William Kincaid, of the Congregational 
Home: Missionary Society, one who has been a most 
earnest worker in all the missionary departments of the 
churches. Dr. Kincaid was for several years pastor 
of different churches, lastly of the well-known First 
Church at Oberlin, O., and was called from there to be 
district secretary of the American Board in this city. 
After some years of service in that capacity he entered 
the Congregational Home Missionary Society, and has 
there done excellent work forseven years. Not merely 
his general influence but his personal character en- 
deared him to all who came in contact with him. We 
have also to record the death of Dr. J. N. Murdock, for 
many years Corresponding Secretary of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union, last week at Clifton Springs, 
N. Y. Dr. Murdock was identified with the greatest 
growth of the society, entering upon his duties in 1863, 
and only leaving them in 1891 when over seventy years 
of age. 


....The daily press has given undue prominence to 
an episode in the New York Methodist Preachers’ 
Meeting on Monday of last week. The meeting is not 
a publicone. Not only reporters but laymen and lay 
preachers are excluded. Only pastors and members of 
annual conferences are admitted. But anything unusu- 
al said or done is apt to find its way into the daily press. 
The proceedings, like those of the executive sessions of 
the Senate, leak out despite all precautions. On this 
occasion there wasa paper by Professor Curtis, of Drew 
Seminary, entitled, ‘‘ How Christian Men May Satisfy 
Themselves that the Bible is a Direct Revelation from 
God.’’ In the discussion which followed, Dr. J. M. 
Buckley, editor of Zhe Christian Advocate, said that 
‘‘the English version of the Bible is not absolutely in- 
fallible,” that there is not an original manuscript in the 
world, all existing ones being copies; and that, there- 
fore, the extant ones could not be compared with them. 
He said he did not believe that there were four minis- 
ters present who held tothe contrary. Hecalled for an 
indication of views on this point, and only one man, it is 
said, rose to express his belief in the absolute infallibil- 
ity of the English version. Bishop Merrill, who is quite 
conservative, says he did not suppose that anybody but 
a baby held such a belief. 


Missions. 
Evangelical Workers in Mexico. 


BY S. L. BALDWIN, D.D., 


RECORDING SECRETARY OF THE METHODIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 





Last HALF. 


On Friday afternoon, the Rev.W. D. King, Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, in the chair, ‘‘The Need of 
only One Version of the Scriptures for Spanish-speaking 
Peoples,’’ was ably treated by the Rev. W. H. Sloan, 
Baptist; and ‘‘ The Character and Relative Value of the 
Different Versions Circulated in Mexico’’ was. thor- 
oughly discussed by Dr. Pratt, Presbyterian, the able 
author of the modern version now in use here. For 
about an hour and three-quarters a very animated 
debate was waged on this subject. The valuable serv- 
ice rendered by Dr. Pratt in his translation seemed to 
be fully appreciated, and the desirability of a thorough 
revision of the same appeared to be also well agreed 
upon. The outcome was the appointment of a commit- 
tee to request the various Boards concerned to detail 
one of their ablest men to constitute a Committee of Re- 
vision; each man to give about two hours a day to the 
work for two years, and the whole committee then to 
meet together and go over the work, and adopt the final 
version. 

On Saturday morning; under the presidency of the 
Rev. T. F. Wallace, Presbyterian, Medical Work was 
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considered in papers presented by the Rev. L. B. Sal- 
mans, M.D., Methodist Episcopal, on the work in Guan- 
ajuato, Elder D. T. Jones, Adventist, on the work in 
Guadalajara, and by several other speakers on various 
phases of the subject. The general impression was fa- 
vorable to medical missionary work, especially in dis- 
pensaries, as a very powerful adjunct in the salvation 
of the people, but much objection to private practice, 
especially by persons not thoroughly qualified as physi- 
cians. 

Saturday afternoon was given up toa discussion of 
Woman’s Work, which was opened by a very interest- 
ing paper ty Miss Susan Jones, of the Baptist Mission, 
followed by papers by Mrs. C. D. Campbell and Miss 
Emma Phillips, and discussions by various speak- 
ers. 

There is entire unanimity of sentiment as to the great 
value of woman’s work. The schools are showing most 
excellent results, both in the superior character of the 
education given and in the conversion of many of the 
scholars, some of whom have become very devoted and 
successful Christian workers; and the evangelistic work 
of the Bible-woman is heartily appreciated. 

_On Saturday night a special session of the mission- 
aries connected with the Assembly was held, at which 
Dr. S. L. Baldwin, by request, read the paper on ‘‘ The 
Economic Use of Missionary Force,” which he read at 
the recent Conference in New York; and Mr. W. Henry 
Grant addressed the meeting on Denominational Com- 
ity and Self-Support. The meeting voted to request the 
committee already appointed to look after the matter 
of self-support, and made recommendations, as may be 
needed, to the different missions. 

On Sunday morning Dr. S. L. Baldwin preached at 
the Methodist Episcopal Church at 10 A.M., and Dr. 
Niccols, of St. Louis, atthe Union Evangelical Church 
atirA.M. Agrand rally of Sunday-schools and Sun- 
day-school workers completely filled the Methodist 
Episcopal Church at 4p. M. Several addresses were 
made, the most interesting and forcible of which was 
by the Rev. Mr. Morales, of the Presbyterian Church, 
who intensely interested children and adults alike by 
his very vivid description of the healing of the para- 
lytic. He tied strings toa basket, and let it down in 
front of the pulpit, to show the children how the 
palsied man was. let down from the roof into the pres- 
ence of Jesus. He had the children and the whole au- 
dience repeat the words of Jesus: ‘‘ Thy sins be for- 
given thee,’’ and asked ‘‘ Who can forgive sins?’ All 
answering, ‘‘God.” He again asked: ‘‘ Who only can 
forgive sins ?”’ And again came the answer, ‘‘ God.”’ 

It was a soul-cheering sight to see this large audience 
of Protestant adults and children filling the court of 
the old monastery, which was roofed over to make this 
Protestant church. The singing was most hearty, and 
everybody seemed to join in it. 

The final rally of the workers in the evening was a . 
fitting close of this wonderful assembly. In prayer and 
addresses and Christian songs.thesame brotherhood 
was breathed to the end. Dr. Buttler presided, and Dr. 
Niccols, Bishop Fitzgerald, the Rev. Messrs. Sein, 
Pressly and Enroza made closing addresses. 

The results of this assembly cannot be otherwise 
than full of the greatest blessings for the work of God 
in the Republic. One of the local papers commented 
on the absence of any representative of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. They were, of course, cordially in- 
vited, but the superlatively High Churchman incharge 
answered frankly that he could not enter into any serv- 
ices with the ‘‘sects.’’ He did not seem to be seriously 
missed in the assembly; but it is a pity that the noble 
Christian Church to which he belongs should not be 
represented in this Republic by missionaries who would 
enter heartily into such an assembly as this. 

I subjoin the following important statistics from Dr. 
Butler’s paper: 


Number of Congregations.............seeeeeeeeeeeees 600 
Ordained foreign missionaries................00000008 58 
Unordained foreign missionaries...............20008. 52 
Missionaries of woman’s societies...........+..+:0005 51 
Total number of foreign missionaries................ 161 
Native ordained preachers.............eseeeeeeeeeees 129 
Native unordained workers...........-.+seeeeeeeeees 116 
hi yc. Re Siesineeers : AIRS crice racers 157 
Other native workers.............ccccccccccecescecece 65 
Total native workers............ccececeeceeeceeeeeees 467 
Total foreign and native workers.................5+. 628 
Number of communicants............0sceeseeeeeeeeee 16,000 
Probable number of adherents...............2..0000- 60,000 
Number of training schools...........++-ssseeeeeeeeee 10 
Number of boarding schools......... ..sseseseeeeeeee 18 
Number of day schools............seeeeeeeccceeeeeeees 110 
Titel MONE CRIB 0. oo oe cece esses ebeosee cesses 7,000 
Sunda y-Schools.........0..cccccccccesscenccsssccssvons 320 
Membership in Sunday-schools.............:...00e00+ 10,000 
PHitiag PREMWES. eee c cer ce eereaet ones 6 
DisPOMBaties.... 2.0. i. cc ceecce te cccececesceseesorscees 3 
Medical missionaries.... ..........eeeeeeeees Bijsiajosis nies 4 
Helpersiin medical work............-..sceseeeeeeeeees 7 
Prescriptions given from the beginning.............. 31,146 
Patients FORO, 66a cccnccccccecscccceeeceseveseseese 12,274 


This is a very encouraging and gratifying showing of 
the evangelical work in Mexico. 


Mexico Ciry. 
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Literature. 
Memoirs of Baron Thiébault.* 


OF all the host of memoirs relating to the French 
Revolution and the first Empire not one is more in- 
teresting or, in its own way, more valuable than this. 
Some writers have been skilful enough to make even 
these periods seem dull in the telling, but Thiébault 
has no gift at dulness. He cannot help being clear 
and vividly interesting, no matter how insignificant 
the thing told might have seemed to be in other 
hands, The translator says that the original work is 
in five volumes of six hundred pages each, and that 
in condensing to fit the requirements of the English 
book market, while he has preserved what might 
prove to be of the highest historic value, all of the 
omitted portions are quite as interesting as those 
which are translated. This statement makes one 
very discontented with the state of the said book 
market, which would accept four big volumes of the 
long-linked dulness of the Talleyrand memoirs and 
an equal quantity of the filthy Barras, and would not 
welcome every page of a memoir as clean, truthful 
and interesting as this. 

Thiébault was one of the many enthusiastic young 
men of good if not noble birth, who identified them- 
selves with the early movements for French liberty, 
joining the National Guard almost as soon as there 
was one, and subsequently enlisting as a private in 
the army of the Republic. Partly owing to a sensi- 
tive pride which was sometimes honorable, and some- 
times purely obstinate, and partly to the petty spites 
of Berthier and Soult, but oftenest to what seems to 
be sheer ill-luck, Thiébault never achieved such rank 
as to become closely associated with Napoleon, and 
consequently did not fall under the glamour of his 
personal influence. Hence we have here one of the 
clearest and best of the countless portraits of that 
strange man which have been given by his contempo- 
raries. His powers, virtues and sins are here photo- 
graphed ina light as impartial as that of the sun, 
tho the object is occasionally ‘‘ out of focus.” 

The translator says that he has retained all the 
passages relating to Napoleon. Even so but a small 
portion of the volumes is devoted to him. This is 
fortunate. There is some danger that the very exist- 
ence of other great men of his time, and almost of the 
French people itself may be forgotten by the contin- 
ual placing of his dramatic figure so closely to the 
camera. Thiébault makes no such mistake. He is 
first of alla Frenchman, and next a soldier, first of 
the Republic and then of the Empire. He was a 
keen, and, if not always an unprejudiced, yet always 
an honest observer and narrator, with the gift of 
seizing the salient points and presenting them in a 
marvelously attractive way. He was but twenty in 
1789, and he makes no claim to having seen any 
further into the future than his neighbors; but many 
of tHe latter do not seem to have even possessed the 
gift of seeing the truth when looking back upon it. 
To this day there are some Frenchmen to whom the 
Revolution has never become an accepted fact. Yet 
what Thiébault says—that ‘‘the Revolution began 
before the word was pronounced, and by the time the 
word was uttered it had taken place ”—is a fact that 
might have been seen at the time as plainly as to- 
day. 

Thiébault was naturally a free spirit, a lover of 
liberty and justice, and preferred genuinely republic- 
an institutions to any form of monarchy. He was 
also a soldier in the armies which defended France 
under the Assembly, the Convention and the Director- 
ate, yet he was by no means blind to the faults of all 
of them. He says: 

‘‘How many times has it been repeated—‘ Without 
generals, without officers, without soldiers we beat the 
armies af all the world.’ Nothing can be more ridicu- 
lous or untrue! But for the systematic slowness of the 
Austrians we should have been beaten ninety-nine times 
out of ahundred. They alone saved us by giving us 
time to make soldiers, officers and generals; while as 
for fortresses, never was a country better served than 
by those who lost in 1793. It is all the more essential 
to establish this fact because similar faults will never be 
made again.” 

Reading these pages one realizes anew how horrible 
was this revolutionary government of ‘‘blood and 
iron’’; which grew by the incompetence of its oppo- 
nents, but one also sees afresh that its martyrs were 
not all unworthy of their fate. Louis XVI has never 
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shone asa man of intellect or force of character, but 
at least he has been supposed to have been a man of 
gentle instincts. Reading an anecdote like the fol- 
lowing, one is led to wonder whether, if he had pos- 
sessed the power, he might not have proved to be 
fully as cruel and vindictive as the worst of his more 
able predecessors on the throne. One morning 
Thiébault, having passed the night on guard at the 
Tuileries, went out for a walk accompanied by one 
of his comrades. As they drew near the terrace the 
King and two gentlemen came out of a gate, a. lady 
following soon after. She had with her a pretty lit- 
tle spaniel which, before she noticed it, ran close to 
the King. Making a low curtesy she called the dog 
back in haste, but as the animal turned the King 
broke its back with a blow from the heavy cane which 
he carried. Then, amid the tears and cries of the 
lady, as the poor little beast was breathing its last, 
“the King, delighted with his exploit, continued his 
walk, slouching rather more than usual and laughing 
like any lout.” Such an incident, tho trifling, is a 
straw blown by no uncertain wind. Only the blind- 
est devotees of royalty could adhere to the falling 
fortunes of such an apology for a man. 

Concerning the King’s brothers we are told some 
things as indicative of sinister dispositions, if they do 
not show as low an order of mind; while Thiébault’s 
testimony in regard to the many sins of the Director- 
ate is equally plain, and enforced by a crowd of facts. 

The pen portraits of the Marshals and Generals, 
under whom Thiébult served, are vigorously drawn, 
and there is every evidence that he makes no unwar- 
ranted claim when he says: 

‘‘T have never been able to avoid testifying consist- 
ently in favor of Moreau [asa general] whom, since 
1813 I have hated, just as I testified in favor of Cham- 
pionnet whom I loved, and against Macdonald. whom, 
in spite of his conduct toward his rivals and his care- 
lessness as a commander-in-chief, I have always been 
disposed to like as a man and as a valiant soldier. I 
might have hated or loved all alike, and I would have 
said neither more nor less than I have done.” 

After the eminent readableness of its every page, 
it is this quality of frank impartiality which gives the 
book its undeniable value and charm. The work of 
the translator also deserves praise, for tho not with- 
out occasional blemishes it is on the whole remark- 
ably well done. 





Recent Verse. 


THE Book oF THE NATIVE. By Charles G. D. Roberts. 
(Lamson, Wolffe & Co.) Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts has 
well earned the right to be called the Poet Laureate of 
Canada; nor does this imply invidious comparison, or 
any undervaluation of the other singers of the North 
who have gained pleasant welcome from both critics 
and the public. In this volume Mr. Roberts shows 
notable growth. His power is broadening. We could 
fill columns with quotations showing how fine and sweet 
is his gift of song. ‘‘The Forest Fire,’’ is a strong, 
truthful and graphic ballad in which the poet has de- 
picted life under peculiar Northern exigencies. 
‘‘ Whitewaters’’ is another striking poem of con- 
siderable length; but we consider such rhymes as 
‘‘Whitewaters” and ‘‘confers,’’ ‘‘Whitewaters” and 
‘‘stirs,’”” and the like, great defects. True enough 
Mr. Roberts has some leading English poets, notably 
Mr. Dante G. Rossetti, to pattern these affectations 
after; but no number of precedents can make a wrong 
accent right. Mr. Roberts is too good a scholar to at- 
tempt the defense of Whitewaters even in poetry. We 
like Mr. Roberts best in his simple, out-of-doors sing- 
ing, when he forgets books and masters and set forms. 
Here he shows the true genius that is him, and he gets 
to our heart with a straight thrust. ‘‘ Beside the Winter 
Sea’”’ is a charming bit of comparison, filled with tender 
sentiment and softly musical. The poems in the divi- 
sion which gives title to the volume are thoughtful, and 
show Mr. Roberts’s art to excellent effect. Nordo we 
need to praise this art to readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
wherein so many of his poems have been first published. 

THE Incas, THE CHILDREN OF THESUN. By Jelford 
Groesbeck. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00.) With many 
full-page illustrations this book is one to attract atten- 
tion; for its make-up is of unusual quality. The poem, 
however, has no genuine poetry in it. What it relates 
could have been much more forcibly told in prose. Still 

the versification is fluent, the’ rhyming is correct, and 
the story of the Incas seems to be conscientiously ro- 
manced upon ina way that may proveattractive to many 
readers. The full-page illustrations are engraved on 
wood, 

A CHRISTMAS MASQUE OF SAINT ROCH, PERE DAGOBERT 
AND THROWING THE WANGA. Sy M. E. M. Davis. (A. 
C. McClurg & Co. $1.00.) In this little volume. Mrs. 
Davis has set some of the salient features of the creole 
civilization of Louisiana in both prose and verse. We 


like her verse better than her prose, and we cannot 
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praise Pere Dagobert too highly as a simple, straight- 
forward story in rhyme; and a very picturesque story 
it is. 

AN OPAL. Verses. By Ednah Proctor Clarke. (Lam- 
son, Wolffe & Co.) There is evidence of rich feeling in 
these poems, and the style of expression gives distinc- 
tion to every page of the little book. Nearly all of the 
pieces suggest a stress of sentiment quite beyond the 
power of words to relieve. A reserve of emotion is 
more apparent than a reserve of art, however, and the 
final impression is that of emotion rather than that of 
poetry. 

RELIQUES OF THE CHRIST. By Denis Wortman, D.D. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company. 30 cents.) Readers 
-whose taste and feelings lead them to religious reading 
will find pleasure and comfort in this poem, which is a 
rhymed sermon very forcibly and often glowingly ex- 
pressed. Dr. Wortman has his heart in his song, and 
he sings to the hearts of Christian believers. 

Four CHILDREN IN PROSE AND VERSE. Ay W. Trego 
Webs. (London: Macmillan & Co. 60cents.) We do 
not find anything in this little book calling for praise or 
blame. It isa very commonplace, yet very sympathetic 
effort to write down to the level of childish feelings and 
understanding and to keep, at the same time, an eye 
upon grown-up people. Between two stools a comfort- 
able seat on the floor falls to Mr. Webh’s share of suc- 
cess. 

IN THE HEART OF AMERICA. 
senger. 


By Lillian Bazell Mes- 
(Richmond, Virginia: the Author. 50 cents.) 
Patriotic feeling has prompted the writing of this little 
book of verse. Doubtless the author feels the inade- 
quacy of her power of expression. Her theme was too 
great for her. 

SONGS AFTER WorK. By Louis J. Magee. (Anson D. 
F. Randolph & Co. 75 cents.) We find ourselves in 
sympathy with Mr. Magee when he strikes bravely into 
the song of labor. But when he takes a tangent and 
begins a sort of vers de société he fails to appear consist- 
ent. Some of his free little songs are very sweet and 
pretty; for example, the ‘* Song at Morning,” on page 
33. The songs after work breathe a fresh, strong 
spirit; they disclose rather than open a new vein. 

MABEL GRAY, AND OTHER POEMS. 
Smith. (Toronto, Canada: William Briggs.) Very 
little true poetry supports the rhymed framework 
of this collection of simple and not unpleasing verses. 
Mr. Smith shows no art, no passion, no grasp of nature; 
but he feels poetry and vaguely suffers the pangs of it 
without any gift of expression with which to relieve him- 
self. 


By Lyman C. 


EpicraAMs. By Arthur J. Stringer. (London, Ontario: 
the Author. 5ocents.) Some of these epigrams are 
excellent. We quote ‘‘My Friend the Enemy” as an 


example: 
“* Since thy fierce hate hath so befriended me, 
Who shall, in sooth, oppose thee to the end— 
Call now no truce to break my strength, but be 
Still in thine ancient enmity my friend.”’ 

WITH THE TRADE WINDS. A JAUNT IN VENEZUELA 
AND THE WEST INbIES, By Jra Nelson Morris. (G.P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.) This is evidently a boys’ book; 
for even were the youthful portrait of the author, which 
serves as frontispiece, wanting, the writing itself would 
be proof sufficient to settle the question. From first 
page to last the spirit of the young fellow out forthe 
first time cn a long, unhindered journey of sight-seeing 
is pleasantly manifest. Beyond this the book is com- 
monplace enough, albeit the descriptions of Trinidad, 
Barbadoes and Venezuela are interesting in a sketchy 
way. 

THE SuBSTANCE OF His House. Poems. By Prosser 
Hall Frye. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00,) What may 
be well distinguished as classical correctness of diction 
marks some of these poems throughout and touches 
others here and there. Mr. Frye sings in the minor 
key much about kissing and parting, and more about 
the sadness of life in general. His verse has little of 
the lift and swing of true poetry, but it shows fine feel- 
ing and a cultivated mind. 

MATINS, by Francis Sherman (Copeland & Day, $1.25), 
is a tiny volume of extremely artificial verses, in which 
simplicity is not to be found. It will interest those 
readers who have a taste for the sort of style that de- 
pends for effect upon mere oddity of verbal twistings; 
but some of the pieces are full of pretty conceits and 
touches of pure color. 

THE Book oF THE Hits. By O. C. Auringer. (Troy: 
Henry Stowell & Sons.) Mr. Auringer has here col- 
lected into a small volume some of his contributions to 
the magazines and journals. The book is to be sold by 
subscription. Readers of THE INDEPENDENT will recol- 
lect Mr. Auringer’s poems. Some of his best appear in 
this collection. 

AN AUTUMN SINGER. By George M. Gould, A.M., 
M.D. (J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25.) The opening 
poem of this book has some fine verses in it, and all 
through the volume are scattered bits of striking ex- 
pression; but there is so much mere jargon that what is 
good must be overwhelmed with verbal rubbish. 

Lyrics or Lowty LiFe. By Paul Lawrence Dunbar. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25.) The frontispiece of this 


.book of poems is the portrait of a Negro whose face 
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shows high intelligence. As for the poems themselves, 
they are remarkable, considering their origin, and they 
are noteworthy regardless of the fact that a Negro 
wrote them. In a sympathetic introductory essay Mr. 
W. D. Howells goes pretty far, we hope not too far, in 
praise of Mr. Dunbar’s art. It will be the best possible 
test of the poet’s nature if he be not spoiled by his 
friends. Some of the best pieces in Mr. Dunbar’s book 
are certainly indicative of rare feeling and of a charming 
gift of expression. We shall hope to see the poet prove 
true to himself and to his genius. 

PorMs PASTORAL AND PsALm. By the Rev. Benjamin 
Copeland. (Eaton & Mains. 50 cents.) Sweetness and 
simplicity mark these poems, and their appeal is to the 
heart. They will touch the best feelings of readers 
who have not abandoned sentiment for the harder and 
less satisfactory contemplation of life through material- 
istic glasses. 

KALLIRRHOE. 





By Philip Becker Goetz. (The Peter 
Paul Bock Co. $1.25.) A poem somewhat imitating 
the Greek dramatic form. It is written in fairly good 
blank verse with choral interludes laboriously wrought 
into strophes and antistrophes marked A. and B. It is 
all well enough, but what for? 

Sonnets. By Albert J. Rupp. (The Arena Publish- 
ing Co.) There isa great deal of good common sense 
crammed into these ‘‘sonnets.”” The author feels 
strongly and writes polemically. His verses jar along 
with vigorous jerks and jumps. What he says would 
be to more effect done in prose. A sonnet on ‘‘ Eye- 
sores’ comes near the line of ultimate absurdity. 

GoLp Stories oF ’49. By A Californian. (Copeland 
& Day. $1.00.) This little book contains some excel- 
lent descriptive passages, poetical, if not quite poetry; 
and we have found it interesting on account of the sim- 
plicity with which its author airs. his enthusiasm in 
writing about California, as it was at the beginning of 
the gold craze. 

My Lapy’s NaME is the title of Mr. Charles Wells 
Moulton’s collection of Poems of Love and Beauty. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) It is a well-chosen 
selection, beautifully printed, with a frontispiece from a 
photograph of ‘‘ Hope,”’ the painting by Gabriel Max. 

We have the first series, Vols. I and II, of THE Lov- 
ER’S YEAR-BooK OF PorTRY, collected by Horace Parker. 
Chandler. (Roberts Brothers. $1.50 the volume.) It 
is a selection of love poems for every day in the year. 
Mr. Chandler hasdrawn upon a large number of the 
world’s best singers, and of course his book cannot fail 
to please the lovers of poetry inspired by the tender 
passion. 


Recent Fiction. 


MIRIAM CROMWELL, Roya.ist. Sy Dora Greenwell 
McChesney. (William Blackwood & Sons.) It is long since 
we have read an historical romance of equal merit with 
this. In the first place it is good literature. The style 
has the distinction afforded by simplicity and dignity 
joined to ease and grace.. The story is not complicated, 
nor is it in the least sensational; yet the movement is 
swift, and the scenes lead onto thrilling tragedy. The 
plot turns upon the love of a royalist girl for Prince 
Rupert. The heroine’s guardian is a firm Puritan, and 
the time is, of course, the great rebellion and the down- 
fall of Charles II, Full play for a brilliant imagination 
is permitted by the situation, and the whole story is 
wrought out with admirable vigor, yet with artistic 
reserve. The author is an American girl, very young, 
only twenty-three. Certainly this powerful romance is 
a remarkable achievement, which no living writer would 
be less than proud to count hisown. _ It deservesa wide 
reading. 

Miss AYR OF VIRGINIA, AND OTHER SToRIES. By /Ju- 
lia Magruder. (Herbert S. Stone & Co. $1.25.) Miss 
Magruder has a light pen-hand, and her fancy is bright 
and lively. These stories fill the measure of amusing 
trifies, just the sort of things for a railway journey or a 
drowsy afternoon by the fireside. They require no 
thought, excite no criticism. 

Boss AND OTHER Docs. By Maria Louise Pool. (Stone 
& Kimball. $1.25.) This isa sheaf of dog-tales. The 
humor and pathos of the relations between dogs and 
their owners are strongly expressed through some ex- 
ceedingly clever stories. It is a very entertaining little 
book. 

SOLOMON CRow’s CHRISTMAS POCKETS, AND OTHER 
TALES. By Ruth McEnery Stuart. (Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.) A genuine Southern savor, so to call it, comes 
out of these pages. The atmosphere is warm as we 
read, and we hear the pickaninnies babbling. One of 
the best things in the book is a bit of dialect verse near 
its last pages, telling an old Negro’s unavailing advice 
toarabbit. Young people especially will be entertained 
by these charming tales. 

Puroso. By, Anthony Hope. (Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. $1.50.) Sensational in the last degree, but 
by no means hurtfully so, this romance is a full-fledged 
old-time, breath-snatching, blood-curdling vulture of the 

imagination. It seizes the reader with beak and claw, 


and worries him without mercy. There isa hairbreadth 
escape on almost every page, and it is all delightfully 
told. 
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Boss Bart, Potrtician. By Joe Mitchell Chapple. (F. 
Tennyson Neely.) One who has had a fair experi- 
ence in Western politics will find in this story seme 
strong traces of what is best and of what is worst in the 
mad struggle for office and political emoluments. We 
cannot, however, say that the book stands for much as 
anovel. It is crude, coarse and disjointed, jerky in 
style, freely salted with profanity, and not of sufficient 
interest otherwise to force its vulgarity into the back- 





ground. 
URBAN DIALoGuES. By Louis Evan Shipman. (Stone 
& Kimball. $1.25.) Short, crisp, and sometimes a tri- 


fle sear, these dialogs present a light froth of urban 
frivolities and nothing more. Mr. Shipman has the 
knack of casting his slender materials into very read- 
able form. Moreover, his dramatic cleverness shows 
well in the flashes of character with which he now and 
again illuminates a page. A bright little book of life 
drawn from the clubs, the smart sets, the average soci- 
ety eddies of New York. 

~THE ORCHID-SEEKERS. 
erick Boyle. 
for boys, but girls will find it interesting. The orchid- 
seekers have their adventures in Borneo,and right 
strange and curious adventures they are. In their 
search for the various rare plants of the orchid family, 
the young naturatists see a great deal of what imagina- 
tive boysare apt to dream about. They havea brush 
with pirates, an adventure in a lion’s den, a surprise in 
a cave and a whole string of lively experiences, besides 
what the botanical searches naturally afford. About 
orchids there is much discussion; but the subject is well 
explained in notes, and there is a glossary of the gen- 
eric names and their meanings. The book is illustrated. 
We call attention to it as a story of strong attraction, 
fullof information, and yet as romantic as could be de- 
sired. 

THREE Boys IN THE WILD NorTH LAND. Sy L£ger- 
ton Ryerson Young. (Eaton & Mains. $1.25.) Books 
like this can do boys no harm, and upon the whole they 
may be of benefit. The adventures and descriptions 
bring up visions of the cold, bleak North, altho they are 
met with in summer in the domain of the Hudson Bay 
Company. A great deal of geographical and historical 
information goes with the experiences related, and the 
range and habits of wild animals are simply and effect- 
ively explained. The three boys, Frank, Alec and Sam, 
do a wonderful amount of successful hunting and are 
entertained with stories of wild adventure and hair- 
breadth escapes told by old veterans of the woods and 
plains. Many full-page illustrations add to the attrac- 
tions of the book. 


By Ashmore Russan and Fred- 





THE PowWER OF THOUGHT. By John Douglas Sterrett. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1896.) 

This is a careful philosophical study made by a se- 
cluded thinker. Mr. Sterrett is not a professor of psy- 
chology, and it is far from disagreeable to read a psy- 
chological treatise which is written in a style at once 
clear and free from technical expressions. The au- 
thor’s position is that of dualism; he finds that man is 
a free being as embodying active power, a view which 
explains the title of the book. At the same time he 
takes points of view, which, as Prof. J. M. Baldwin 
says in an appreciative introduction, are those of the 
latest scientific investigators; for instance, the doctrine 
that all action is the result of thinking in some shape, 
and that conduct only reveals and cannot help reyeal- 
ing the progress of knowledge. A book of this kind 
has a freshness that should make it appeal to profes- 
sional psychologists. 


The late George Croom Robertson will be best remem- 
bered by his work as editor of Mind; but as he was 
a successful teacher of psychology, it seems appropriate 
that some endeavor should be made to perpetuate the 
result of his labors in this direction. At least so it 
seems to Mr. C. A. F. Rhys Davids, who has prepared, 
from notes taken by students attending Professor Rob- 
ertson’s lectures, a book which he calls ELEMENTS OF 
PsycHoOLocy. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1896.) It certainly required some audacity to attempt 
such a book in the face of the opinion of such men as 
Bain, Sully, and James Ward that it would have been 
repugnant to Robertson’s own feelings to see his extem- 
porary discourses in print. Leaving personal consider- 
ations out of view, and recollecting the conditions, we 
think that the result justifies Mr. Rhys Davids’s under- 
taking. The notes of many students were collated, and 
there is no doubt that the text here presented expresses 
in substance Professor Robertson’s teachings. For cer- 
tain purposes the irregular and colloquial style is a 
positive advantage; we see the teacher adapting his in- 
struction to the difficulties and the moods of his hearers. 
Beginners in psychology will find the book helpful as 
answering the questions that first confront them, and 
teachers may profitably read it as showing how an emi- 
nent instructor dealt with his classes. 


Mr. James Lewis Cowles contributes to the Putnam’s 
‘‘Questions of the Day Series’? an essay entitled A 
GENERAL FREIGHT AND PassENGER Post, which he de- 
scribes as a practical solution of the railroad problem. 
The solution consists of turning ever the business of 
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transportation to the United States Post Office Depart- 
ment. Mr. Cowles finds little trouble in pointing out 
iniquities, favoritism and waste in the present manage- 
ment of railroads; but he should read the President’s 
Message on the subject of second-class mail matter be- 
fore he invokes the General Government as a reforming 
agency. The railroad managers are bad enough; but 
they have never done anything so colossally unjust as 
the action of our Congressmen in taxing letter-writing 
forthe sake of giving practically free carriage to the 
wares of a certain class of publishers. Nor is the sys- 
tem of making post offices rewards of party services 
preferable, so far as privileges are concerned, to the 
practice of the railroads in issuing half-fare tickets to 
clergymen. Curiously enough, Mr. Cowles regards 
the excessive rates which Congress authorizes the 
Post Office Department to pay for the transportation 
of the mails as something for which the railroads are 
to blame. It is certainly remarkable that humble citi- 
zens have had their freight charges reduced to the 
lowest figures in the world, while the Post Office con- 
tinues to pay nearly the highest. 


A very fine display of patient and laborious as well as 
discriminating scholarship is made by Mr. Alfred Gid- 
eon Langley in his translation of Leibnitz’s New Essays 
CONCERNING HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1896.) The translator was led to 
undertake the work by a remark made by the late Prof. 
George S. Morris, of the University of Michigan, who 
said in a note to his ‘‘ Philosophy and Christianity”: , 

“Tt suggests no favorable comment on the philosophic 

interest of the countrymen of Locke that the above-men- 
tioned reply of Liebnitz to Locke has never (so far as 1 can 
ascertain) been translated into English.” 
Perhaps the fact that Locke himself attached no im- 
portance to Liebnitz’s criticism, and made no reply to 
it, may have had something to do with this neglect, and 
as Leibnitz wrote in French, most English scholars were 
not precluded from reading him. But at all events it is 
satisfactory to have this translation, for so long as the 
world contains Platonists and Aristotelians the cqntro- 
versy concerning innate ideas will in some form con- 
tinue. The translator has added, in an appendix, some 
of Leibnitz’s minor essays, and the volume is not only 
provided with full indexes, but is most elaborately an- 
notated. No pains has been spared by Mr. Langley to 
make his work perfect, and it well deserves a place in 
every library of philosophy. 


Two little volumes, bound in green and lettered in 
gold, entitled THE LISTENER IN THE COUNTRY and THE 
LISTENER IN THE Town, both written by Mr. Joseph 
Edgar Chamberlin, have been laid upon our table by 
Copeland & Day, the Boston publishers. They are filled 
with attractive sketches that resemble essays ‘‘as the 
mist resembles the rain.’’ They are more than merely 
attractive, they are delightful reading. Mr. Chamberlin 
is both listener and open-eyed observer, and he has a 
happy knack with the pen when he comes to set down 
what he sees and hears and thinks. His style is 
smooth, sparkling, fresh, with much in it to suggest a 
genial and magnetic nature. These are good books for 
spare moments in a cosy corner beside an autumn fire, 


LEDGENDS OF THE MIDDLE AGES NARRATED WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO LITERATURE AND ART. Sy #. 
A. Guerber. (New York: American Book Co. $1.50.) 
It would be hard to find a better book than this for use 
asa side-help in the study of English literature. The 
author has told in a simple and perfectly clear style the 
legends most prominently set in the trame of European 
medieval romance, beginning with Beowulf and ending 
with the Cid. To read this book carefully is to mass in 
one’s memory the chief sources of allusion in our greatest 
poetry and the picturesque foundations of our English 
romance. It should be in every library for the young. 


OLp Cotony Days. By May Alden Ward. (Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. $1.25). This is a book of pleasant 
writing about the life of our colonial days. Its atmos- 
phere is chiefly New England, and its sketches bring out 
in. sufficiently bold relief many characteristics and his- 
torical and legendary stories upon which a complete 
picture of colonial life would have to be based. The 
concluding chapter on ‘‘ A Group of Puritan Poets’”’ is 
quite interesting. Indeed, we have found the entire 
book not only instructive but delightful. 


A GIRL’s WANDERINGS IN HuNGARY. By H. Ellen Brown- 
ing. With Illustrations and a Map. (Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.00.) 

A very bright girl is the wandering Gypsy of this 
volume, and a rather mature one, too, who had passed, 
summé cum laude, *‘a stiffish university examination,”’ 
and now, in a fit of nervous reaction after great per- 
sonal bereavement in the loss of her father, and as the 
Nemesis of overwork for that ‘‘ stiffish examination,’’ 
launches herself into Hungary as the most promising 
adventure into barbarism she could thinkof. She 
had done no preparation by reading, and would do 
none. She had neither Baedeker nor Murray, but was 
provided with some good letters of introduction, with 
excellent invitations, and a lively wit of her own which 
was sure to make-friends and carry her everywhere 
safely. Her book is what might be expeécted—light, 
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bright and amusing to the last degree; 
droll adventures and dashing sketches, a 
a college girl’s bright talk and romantic 
doings, make up the gypsyings of this 
rather emancipated but fresh, wholesome 
and innocent college girl. It is a sort of 
perpetual picnic, and compares with such 
a book as the late Charles Brace’s on the 
same country very much as a holiday 
does with a work-a-day view of life. 


CocuHEm’s LIFE OF CuRIst. Adapted by 
the Rev. Bonaventure Hammer, O.S.F. 
With Illustrations. (Benziger Brothers. 
$1.25.) Itisdifficult for us to take this 
Life of Christ seriously, so closely is leg- 
end, under the respectable name of 
‘* tradition,” woven into the warp of it. 
First comes the angel with his revelation 
to Anne, the mother of Mary, assuring 
her that her supplications and those of 
her husband Joachim, have been heard, 
and the ‘‘ holy child destined to be the 
mother of him for whom all nations are 
waiting ’’ should be granted unto them 
and her name be revealed. The author 
then proceeds thus: 

‘*A flood of inexpressible joy was thus 

let in upon the heart of the God-fearing 
woman; and, raising her eyes, she found 
that the angel had vanished, but on the 
wall opposite stood written in large and 
shining letters the word Mary.” 
One more example: turning to the ac- 
count of the last supper, we are assured 
that the house in which it was celebrated 
belonged to St. Mark; that in the same 
room the disciples assembled after our 
Lord’s death; here he appeared to them 
on the evening of his resurrection; here 
on Pentecost the Holy Ghost descended 
on the Apostles; and (p. 167), 

“This highly privileged house, in which 
many mysteries of faith were accomplished, 
was afterward converted into a church, 
and called the Chapel of Sion.” 

At our Lord’s approach the master of 
the house comes out to meet him, say- 
ing: 

‘* Welcome, dear Master! I rejoice at the 

honor thou dost bestow upon me by select- 
ing my house for the feast of the Pasah.” 
Jesus then, we are told, himself sacri- 
ficed the lamb, the blood was caught ina 
basin, the lamb roasted, and 
“brought in on a costly salver, fashioned 
out of a smaragd, and preserved tothis day 
in the city of Genoa, Italy.’’ 
So, too, on the way to the cross (p. 244) 
‘reliable tradition’’ encourages him to 
introduce into the text of the serious his- 
tory the story of Veronica and the hand- 
kerchief, with the likeness of our Lord 
miraculously imprinted on it. 





WITHOUT Prejupice. By J. Zangwill. 
(The Century Co. $1.50.) 

Much that isin this volume is worth 
preserving; as for the residue, after 
liberal culling, it isthe flotsam and jetsam 
of journ:listic overproduction. Mr. Zang- 
will has the literary gift enormously de- 
veloped. We enjoy his enthusiasm, his 
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egotism, his heady spirit of assumption; 
but we also wince at his slashing motions 
with hammer, tongs and edged tools. 
Indeed, we are constantly afraid that the 
young man will not hurt himself. It 
would be a comfort to see him, while 
driving nails with cocksure strokes into 
literary coffins, crack his ownthumb. He 
can write much better than he does in the 
volume before usand has donesoin ‘‘The 
Master” an ‘‘The Children of the 
Ghetto.”” The sketches which compose 
this collection were well enough in the 
Pail Mali asrunning notes and hasty re- 
views, little essays on men, women, man- 
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ners and the like—good enough as jour- 
nalistic jottings by a bright reporter. But 
in a pretentious volume, set forth as per- 
manent literature, they ring with a shal- 
low tinkle. They are, in fact, notwith- 
standing some things worth preserving, 
the output of egotism not yet ripe 
enough to be rich, not yet sufficiently fed 
to be opulent—a clever young man’s mis- 
takes as to his own importance. Still, on 
some of his pages the glint of genius is 
unmistakable; a savor of what is rare 
comes out now and again, and every- 
where the reckless courage of youth 
gives a captivating flurry to his style. 
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“The student of theology will find it a ‘most trust- 
worthy guide.”—Spectator. 





The Bible Doctrine of Man 


Or, The Anthropolo % Fe eee of Scripture, b 
Rev. DD. Professor rt 8: stematie 1 the. 


ology, Edinbu Rear- 

ranged. Post 0, $2.75. 

“ The standard sas in English on the satheonsia 
and ao of the Bible. . Likely to hold the 
_ lace in it for many days to come."—The Ex poe 

ory 


Life After Death and the Future of the 
Kingdom of God 
By Bishop Lars NIELSEN DawLe. Translated from 
the Norse by the Rev. JoHN BEVERIDGE. 8Vvo0, $3.00. 


By one of the foremost thinkers of Norway, who 
bears a high reputation, but whose works have not 
hitherto been accessible in English translations. 


SCHULTZ’S OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY 
Old Testament Theology 


The Religion of Revelation in its pre-Christian age “ 
hh oa gma By fessor Sonu7ts, D.D. 
thorized English Translation b f. J. A. Pare 
SON, geal wo Vols., 8vo, 2d E ition. Net, $6.00. 

“The k to get beyond all doubt, is this one b 

Schultz.” roe, F A. B. BEuce, D.D. _— 


Central Truths and Side Issues 


By R. G. BaL¥Four, D.D., Edinburgh. Cr. 8vo, $1.40. 
“The book is well worth buying and keeping. The 

es on the Incarnation and Humiliati on of the Son 

a. S admirable in every way.”’—Review of the 
urches. 


Morality and Religion 
By Rev. JamEs Kipp, D.D. &vo, $4.00. 
“* Weare not acquainted with —— book that has 


80 ay. shown _ vital unity between religion and 
morality.”—Me t Times. 


A Dissertation on the Gospel Commentary 
of 8S. Ephraem the Syrian 


be a Scriptural-Index to His Works. By Rev. J.H 
HILL, D.D., author of an English Version of Tatian’s 
tessaron. 8v0, $2. 
The BisHop of GLOUCESTER and BRISTOL write 
“This work forms a valuable agg to Dr. Hit's 
English Version of the Diatessa 
monument of patient research and 1 ‘intenigent industry, 
which deserves very hearty recognition 


he 


A Treatise on the Grammar of New Testa- 
ment Greek 


Sepremee as a Sure Basis for rr Testament Exegesis. 
By Dr. G G. B.WINER. Edite W.F. Mouton, D.D. 
With large Additions and Seal Indices, 
9th English Edition. Net, $5.00. 


“*We need not tay it is the Grammar of the New Tes- 
ramen it is not only superior to all others, but so 
— as to be by common _ consent the one work of 
erence on the subject. No other should be men- 
tioned with it."—Literary Churchman. 


Large 8vo. 


The Foreign Theological Library 
Containing Translations of the Works of the Leading 
140 vols. Wet, $2.25 each. 
Detailed lists free. 





The Expository Times 


Edited by Rev. James Hastines. M.A. Volume VII. 
now ready, in handsome cloth binding. $2.5u, net. 
Annual (prepaid) subscriptions, $1.50, net. 

“The Exposirory Times is the best preacher's 
monthly that we have—most various and helpful for all 

Bible students.”—Zondon Quarterly. 





*,* These books for sale by all booksellers, or will be supplied by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 


S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Nelson’s New Series of Teachers’ Bibles 


NEW ILLUSTRATIONS 
NEW HELPS 


NEW CONCORDANCE 
NEW MAPS 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible Helps, written by 
Leading Scholars in America and Great Britain, entitled the 


ILLUSTRATED BIBLE TREASURY 


Illustrations of Ancient Monuments, Scenes in Bible Lands, Animals, Plants, Antiquities, 
Coins, etc., to the numbur of 350 are distributed through the text of the Helps 
“It is one of those wonderful helps to the popular study of the Bible which both illustrates the enor- 


mous amount of fruitful critical study which has been applied to the Bible in our time, and gives the best 
possible assurance that the sacred book has gained in weight, importance, and in the reverent feeling of the 


people for it. 


Of all the aids for the popular study of the Bible, which belong in the general class of Teach- 


ers’ Bibles, THIS Is EASILY FOREMOST AND BEST.” — The /ndependent, January 14th, 1897. 


“There is no book like this. Its aim is to place the student in the age and atmosphere when each book 
of the Bible was written, to enable the reader to study the book amid its surroundings and to become per- 


meated with its life. 


The writers who have combined to make the volume are among the most celebrated 
Bible students, scholars, Egyptologists, and divines of Great Britain and America. 


More than three 


hundred and fifty illustrations accompany the text, and all of them are of value to the students of the Bible. 


They are not pictures so much as guides and expositors in the Holy Word. 
It is a result of ripe learning consecrated to the best of uses, and will be of 


attentive study and rewards it. 


Such a book demands 


great service to those who read and teach the Word of God.”’—New York Observer, December 31st, 1896. 





For Sale by all Booksellers. Write for a Complete List, giving Sizes of Type, Prices, etc. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers 


33 EAST 17th STREET (UNION SQUARE) 


2 s& ws ws NEW YORK 
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THE MORE ABUNDANT LIFE. 

Forty-six of from 4to 6 pages 
oacaadione oom. 
the RT. REV. PHILLIPS BROOKS, 
giving help in cultivating the ious ‘ie 

16mo, 250 pages, cloth, $1.25. 

‘* The words of Phillips Brooks are so 
precious that Lenten Readings, selected 
from his unpublished manuscripts, will be 
greeted with delight by the many who have 


been strengthened and. helped by his 
wonderful personality. These readings 
have been well named THE MORE 


ABUNDANT LIFE, for no man believed 
more in receiving and in giving of an 
abounding life than did Bishop Brooks. 
He says, ‘it is deficient vitality which 
makes the mischief and trouble of the world.’ 
Andagain, ‘ Life is not life, freedom is not 
freedom unless the live thing is set in the 
ground of its true nourishment, and keeps 
open the connection with the eternal source 
of its strength. Man is not living except 
as helivesin God.’ Such thoughts are good 
food for Lenten meditation.” —N.Y. Evan- 
gelist. 

‘* Among the books of religious medita- 
tion which the Lenten season always brings 
to light, none will be more widely read or 
more generally helpful this year than the 
series of Lenten readings selected from the 
—e manuscripts of Bishop Brooks 

ublished under the characteristic title 
E MORE ABUNDANT LIFE,’ 
. « « Lt is not only a book for the 
Lenten season, but for all seasons.’’—The 
Outlook. 
Sert by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
Publishers, 
31 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 


UP TO DATE. 


5 f 
Barnes’ Popular 








History of the 
United States. 
& 


Edition for 1897 now ready. 


é ; 
1 volume. 800 pages, Cloth 8vo; Illustrated. 
Price, $3.50. 
(Extract from a letter to the publishers by 
4 





Hon. Mark Hanna.) 
Cleveland, O., Feb. 4, 1897- 
‘<] desire to assure you of my high ap- 
preciation . of the just chronicle 
of the recent campaign. A cursory ex- 
amination satisfies me that your history 
isa very valuable and interesting one.”’ 
M. A. HANNA, 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid, 
on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


Se VVUSG TE CB48 BB 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








pr gt a smart spell- 
a ¥ e $100 away 
in prizes to those able to 
make the largest list of 

words som the word RE- 
SPONSIBLE. Youcan 
make at least twenty 
we believe, and if you 
can you will get a pres- 
ent any way,and if your 
list is the largest you 
will get $40.00 in cash. 
Here are the rules to 
follow: Use only words 
in the English language. 


spelled alike can be used 
only once. Use any 
dictionary, and weallow 
to be counted proper 
nouns, pronouns, pre- 
fixes, su — any legit- 
imate word Eni is is 
the way: Responsible, 
response, rip. Sop, see, 
sin, sip, soil, sob, sole, 
etc. Use these words. 
The publisher of THE 
.MERICAN WOMAN will 
fhe away, on April 20, 
he sum cf $100, divided 
into 24 prizes for the 
larzest lists of words 
as above. $40 to the per- 
= making the largest 
= $10 for the second 
rzest; $5 each for the 
next five largest lists ; $3 eac ht for th 1e 4next largest. 
and $1 for each of the next 13 larzest lists. We want 
you to know our paper, and it is fer this reason 
we offer these premiums. We make no extra charge 
for the privilege of entering this word-building con- 
test, but it is necessary to send_us 25 cents silver or 
stamps, for which we will send you oui handsome 
illustrated 28 page marazine for six months, and 
the very day we receive your remittance .we will mail 
you free, a heautiful picture, entitled ‘* The Forest 
netuary,” 17x%4inches acharming present ‘This 
offer is the greatest you have ever had made to you 
Send your list at once. If you win one of the prizes 
our name will be pl potjened in our May issue. 
Address, THE AMERIC { Woman, 119 and 1°] Nassav 














FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for 
THE INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 
26 numbers, post paid, for $1.00. 
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As THE WIND Buiows. Sy Eleanor 
Merron. (New.York: American Pub- 
lishers’ Corporation. 50 cents.) A clev- 
erly written novel, insistently sentiment- 
al and sicklied over with the saffron cast 
of amorous pessimism. It is a story 
in which love begins charmingly and ends 
dolefully. Wetoss it aside and take a 
deep breath of fresh air. 


Witt Hitton’s Witt. By J. C. Cow- 
drick. (New York: The National Tem- 
perance Society and Publication House. 
50 cents.) This is a good temperance 
tract in the form of a story. It tells how 
a boy refused to become a whisky-seller, 
altho his father desired that he should, 
and describes how he worked out his own 
way to honorable life. 


Literary Notes. 


THE March Atlantic contains ‘Mr. John 
Fiske’s contribution to the discussion of 
the Arbitration Treaty. 


..-Messrs. Stone & Kimball announce 
that their ‘‘ College Year-Book,’’ whose 
issue has been delayed, is now about to 
appear. 


.-In the German Empire there are 
305 Catholic papers, political and reli- 
gious. Of these 191 are published in Prus- 
sia. Ejighty-three appear weekly, 109 
are dailies, and the rest semi- or tri- 
weeklies. 


..- According to Professor Gregor, of 
McGill University, who has been lectur- 
ing upon French-Canadian literature, 
Louis Frechette, Philippe de Gaspe, and 
Octave Cremazie are the three most nota- 
ble French-Canadian authors. 


..Some new books soon to be pub- 
lished by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. are 
**Pioneers of Evolution,” by Edward 


» Clodd; ‘‘Some Masters of Lithography,” 


by Atherton Curtis; ‘‘ The Aurora Bore- 
alis,”” by Alfred Augot, and ‘‘A Pinch- 
beck Goddess,”’ an Indian story, by Mrs. 
J. M. Fleming, sister of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling. 


..‘*Trooper Peter Halket of Mashona- 
land’’ isthe title of Olive Schreiner’s 
new story, which treats of the wrongs of 
African natives at the hands of English- 
men. It will be issued by Messrs. Rob- 
erts Brothers, who also will publish the 
‘*Life and Works of Frederic Thomas 
Greenhalge,’’ late Governor of Massa- 


chusetts. 
o 


..Any one who appreciates the fine 
artistic points of our National Capital will 
be specially interested inthe March Cen- 
tury, which is, in fact, a Washington 
number. The admirable pictures of Pres- 
ident-elect McKinley, of President Cleve- 
land and his private secretary, Mr. 
Thurber, are reproduced from Mr. George 
C. Cox’s artistic photographs. Mr. 
Bush’s article on ‘‘ Our Fellow-Citizen of 
the White House,” is illustrated with 
poetic representations of the President’s 
house, by J. Hambridge and George 
Gibbs; Mr. Joseph B. Bishop’s account 
of ‘‘ Inauguration Scenes and Incidents ”’ 
is embellished by Messrs. Clinedinst, 
Wright & Wiles; Mr. Spofford’s article 
on ‘‘ The Nation’s Library ”’ is illustrated 
by E. Potthast; and Mr. W. A. Coffin 
discusses the ‘‘ Decorations of the New 
Congressional Library,” of which more 
than a dozen illustrations are given. 
Especially noteworthy pictures are those 
that illustrate A. T. Mahan’s ‘‘ Nelson at 
Trafaigar.”’ 


.-The publication nouse of Hinrichs, 
of Leipzig, announces the appearance of 
two important works. The first is the 
‘* Chronologie der Altchristlichen Litteratur 
bis Eusebius,’’ by Professor Harnack, 
this being the second volume of his mag- 
num opus on the history of early Christian 
literature, of which the first part ap- 
peared two years ago. The other an- 
nouncement is still more important, 
namely, the publication of a complete 
series of the Greek Church Fathers, issued 
under the auspices of the Berlin Academy 
of Sciences, something after the manner 
of the Latin Church Fathers, as these are 
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being published by the Vienna Academy. 
The whole series will fill some fifty vol- 
umes, at acost of fifteen to twenty marks 
a volume. Introductions, indices and 
other literary apparatus accompany each 
volume, which are being prepared by 
leading specialists. Two volumes are 
ready, one on Hippolytus, the other on 
Origen. The project is one of the most 
valuable literary undertakings of the 
day. 


.-A German book publisher by the 
name of Tanaker has been investigating 
the library and publication interests of 
Japan, and has made an interesting re- 
port. The two largest libraries in Japan, 
and, indeed, in the entire Orient, are the 
libraries at Tokio and the Imperial Jap- 
anese University Library. 
mentioned is a national institution, which 
enjoys the privilege of claiming one copy 
of every publication issued in the coun- 
try. It was established about twenty 
years ago and already possesses about 
100,000 Japanese and -Chinese publica- 
tions, and about 25,000 European works 
and many duplicates. On an average 
about 1,000 books are daily drawn from 
this library. The reading room in con- 
nection with it will seat 200 persons and 
is divided into three departments, one for 
specialists, another for general readers, 
and athird forladies. It has a general 
and a card catalog. The librarian re- 
ports that of the books drawn 22% per 
cent. are in the departments of geogra- 
phy and history, 21 per cent. in literature 
and languages, 17 per cent. in philosophy 
and medicine, 13% percent. in law and 
political science. The Imperial Univer- 
sity Library contains 101,217 Japanese 
and Chinese volumes, besides 77,991 
European works. In the Empire there 
are eight smaller public libraries and ten 
private collections of note open to the 
public. 


Books of the Week. 


A Previous Comedy. 
Howells. ek pp. 8. New York: Mayerk 
ee Stine $0 50 


Six — , chensie te A Piece of Come . Y 
. y Edith V. D. Matthews. 6; 


Beauty and Hygiene. 64x38, pp.122. Thesame. 0 75 
The Last Recruit of Clare's. By 8. R. Keightley. 
T36x5, Dp. 209. The samic.........--cesec-seeeee 


Bound in ge A Novel. 
Brodhead. 7x5, pp. 270. The 





In the Old hn House, and Other ty By 
— Douglas Deland. 7¢x5, pp. 283. The 


Grip. B Soke St winter 7x5, pp. 244. New 
York: ca Sa stein generar 
John Gabriel Borkman. _ Henrik Ibsen. Trans- 
lated by William Archer. 7x5, pp. 198. The 


‘——— Courier, = 4 William Joseph Yeo- 
8x5, pp. 340. 6 BATE. ....rcccccces cove 18 

we 4 culiealtien’s and Other Circumstances. By 
John Davidson. 7x5, pp. 259. The same...... 18 

With the Band. By Robert W. Chambers. 7x5, 
TR, Te CD ck cdncncenssscontocsceeseveses 138 

Isaiah. Edited by Richard G. Moulton. (Mod- 

ern Reader's Bible.) 53¢x4, pp. 260. New York: 
The Macmillan Co 0 50 

A bonny te of Greek oe ture. ag, Ernest Ar. 

pp. 550, 


hur Gardner, M.A. The same. 15 
oe Works of Lord Byron. Edited by William 
Ernest Henley. Volume I. Letters 1804-1813. 
74x5, pp. 469. The same 
Did Nag Pardon Come too Late? By Mrs. Balling- 
nm Booth. out pp. 48. New York: Fleming 
i. "Revell 0 30 
The Exfette to an Romans. A Commentary Log: 
ie ge a ~ “woes ye Stifier, D. 
PP. . 


Autebieuenehy of cnanes | Francie yo and 
Memoir by his Sons, Edward M. Deems 
Francis M Deems. 8x5lé, pp. 365. Thesame. 1 50 


A Writer of Fiction. ‘peta owe | ga 74x5, 
Day 


pp. 130. Boston: Copeland & Day.............. 10 
Systematic heotes B canal Hopkins 
7 Strom , D.D., p. Revised and En 

Fifth tion. ‘out pp. 760. New Yor AL 

Cc. re ee ah te a eS eee ee rere 5 00 
Modern Book-K ; Single and Double Entry. 

By J. L. Monta — hh pp. 240. New 

York: Maynard, Merrill & O0...............++++ 0 80 


A History of Methodism in the United States. By 
——— M. a ey. In Two —. imue 
rated. Vol. I. 9x . 472. Pl york: The 
Christian Literature ee (2 vols.) 5 
In “i Land of of Te tis By Sonas — ont 
> PP. 286. ew York: 
_ Thomas Whiner sine sbbecte cbr ib thenteet 200 
Discussions at Seve) 
gress in . = ited States 
» PP. 


“Weigie Prey vag Edited by 
p. 178. Bos- . 


The — of 
a vee. A 


sa fre Be B eo. Q. Colto! ag 
of a Bus: e. ‘olton. = 2. 
New York: A. G. 8: 8. goiton 








PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 
BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS 
Sunday-School Teaching. 


Unmounted Photographs at $1.50 per 
Dozen. 





Send for printed list of 400 subjects. 


The first . 


ALL 


SIMPLICITY— 
so it can be easily 
adjusted, and won't - 
get out of order. 


SPEED— 


so that it will do the 
most work with the 
least effort. 
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The Standard of Excellence ——=2 


The average woman cannot discriminate justly between 
machines, so far as their mechanical 
concerned, but she can always wisely judge their work. 


THE ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF A FAMILY SEWING- 
MACHINE ARE MOST PERFECTLY COMBINED IN .. . 


construction is 


STABILITY — 


so that {t will wear 
the longest with the 
least repairs. 


STYLE— 


so that it will be 
an ornament to the 
home. 


SINGER WORK IS ALWAYS GOOD WORK. 
This is why Singer Machines maintain their supremacy 


all over the world, making the Singer trade-mark a 
reliable guarantee of perfection. . . . + + + « « » 


THE SINCER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


for March 4th will contain a series of articles on the 
subject of 


TRUSTS, 


both sides of the question being presented. 





of “ Gunton’s Magazine.” 
The Oil Combination. 


Dodd (For). 
The Sugar Trust. 
The Value of Trusts. 

Editor of “The People.” 


Single Copies, 10 Cents. 


Among other Contributors will be the following: 
Results of Anti-Trust Legislation. By 
Clark, LL.D., Columbia University. 


The Situation and the Remedy. By Prof. R. T. Ely, 
LL.D., University of Wisconsin. 


Large Aggregations of Capital. Are they Required ? 
Should they be Limited? By George Gunton, Editor 


Prof. John B. 


By Henry D. Lloyd, author of 
“Wealth and Commonwealth” (Against). S. C. T. 


By an anonymous author. 
By Otis Kendall Stuart, Philadelphia. 


The Socialists’ View of Trusts. 


By Prof. Daniel De Leon, 


Yearly Subscription, $3.00. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York. 











The Standard American Brand : : : : Established 1860 


SPENGERIAR 





DROP US A LINE 
If you wish to select a STEEL 
PEN suitable for your handwriting 





Sample Card SIXTEEN PENS, different patterns, 
for every style of writing, including the VERTICAL 
SYSTEM, sent prepaid on receiptof TEN CENTS. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
450 Broome Street, New York, N. Y. ’ 


‘JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposrrion, am. 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AW. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


FILES ANO BINDERS. 
We can supply Files and Binders for Tue INvE- 
PENDENT, capable of holding 26_numbers, postpaid 
































SOULE PHOTO. CO, #34, Wesw'n st. 


or $1.00, 


MUSIC, 








TER* 
% MUSIC 


GAS? 


«‘The Prince of Life,’’ geopaved by J. 





rray,isa woaaat 

ful service for Sunday Schools, containing Respon- 

sive Readings, interspersed with appropriate 
songs. Price,5 cents per single copy. 


A SPECIAL CIRCULAR 
Containing a list of our large and 
varied stock of music for Easter 
will be sent free on application. 

THE MUSICAL VISITOR 


for March will contain a supplement of Easte 
Anthems. Price, 15 cents vi ef 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI. NEWYORK. CHICAGO. 








A Church Organ 


should be as substantial as the church itself. 
There is not much “ wear-out”’ to JARDINE 
OrGans. Let us mail you our catalogue, 
showing a record of 61 years successful work. 


GEO. JARDINE & SON, 318-320 E. 39th St., N. Y. 
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The Commercial Right of a 
Corporation to a Profit. 


THE privilege of making money, ¢. ¢., 
of earning large profits, is granted by 
public opinion to firms and individuals 
but often denied to incorporated com- 
panies. It is forgotten that a corpora- 
tion, particularly at the beginning, is a 
purely business enterprise like a part- 
nership. Purchasers of its bonds or 
shares weigh the chances of success 
and usually demand concessions in some 
way commensurate with the supposed 
risks, before buying. In the case of a 
partnership this practical demand for a 
profit in proportion to the danger of loss 
and the resulting uncertainty, is ad- 
mitted to be equitable; it is no less so 
where the same business is undertaken 
by acompany. The owner of a house 
which has doubled in value collects his 
rent on the advanced valuation, and no 
objection is made. If the house were 
owned by a stock company the doubling 
of the annual return on the shares would, 
in the minds of many, be an economic 
offense. 

The enterprise of building a costly 
line of elevated railway in New York 
City was at the beginning thought to 
be a doubtful one. The original pro- 
jector was able to secure capital enough 
to build an experimental piece of road, 
but not to demonstrate the success of 
the plan commercially and financially. 
The capitalists who finally secured con- 
trol and proceeded with the work of 
extending the lines, believed in the en- 
terprise, and backed their belief with 
their money; yet many people thought 
failure would be the result. When 
afterward success was seen to be as- 
sured, the payment of good returns in 
some form on the sums originally in- 
vested was believed by the capitalists, 
who hazarded their money, to be their 
commercial right. 

If these corporations are primarily 
business enterprises under a new form, 
and if in consequence they are entitled 
to business profits the same as partner- 
ships, it becomes proper to consider the 
tests to which the fairness of such busi- 
ness profits may be rightly subjected. 
The prevailing ideas on this subject are 
clearly inequitable, and this injustice is 
in great part responsible for stock- 
watering and other ills with which cor- 
poration finance is afflicted. Public 
opinion still insists that the rates of div- 
idends paid by corporations shall be 
measured as to their fairness by the 
ruling rate of interest on borrowed 
money. It is constantly said that 5 or 
6% annual returns on the share capital 
of a company is all that should be paid, 
since that percentage is the normal 
yield on bonds or commercial paper or 
paid on notes discounted at the banks. 

It is overlooked that the standard 
thus set is the rate on money loaned on 
good collateral and considered secure 
both as to interest and principal. The 
comparison may be proper as between 
the prevailing rate of interest and that 
paid by the company on its bonds; but 
manifestly the returns on that part of 
the capital hazarded by the share- 
holders should not be so judged. If 
that rule were really carried out, if pub- 
lic opinion had been able to limit re- 
turns even in hazardous enterprises to 
a bare interest rate, the community 
would be the worse sufferer from the 
lack of facilities in transportation in 
manufacturing and in trading which 
it now enjoys. The only result of this 
ill-defined but commercially erroneous 
opinion-about the rate of dividend has 
been to complicate the whole subject of 








corporation investment and regulation 
with a series of false issues. We are 
treated to long discussions upon the 
subject of ‘‘water’’ in the stocks and 
bonds of railway and other corpora- 
tions, while the real point has usually 
been the commercial justice of returns 
larger than the rate of interest on bor- 
rowed money when paid to sharehold- 
ers in companies formed and managed 
simply as business enterprises. 





Monetary Affairs. 


THERE have been no fresh, unfavora- 
ble developments during the past week, 
and the tendency of business affairs 
generally is toward improvement. 
Really positive improvement is, per- 
haps, exceptional; yet the exceptions 
are more frequent and more noticeable 
than a month ago. Inthe majority of 
cases the volume of business when 
measured in values, is less than a year 
ago, but greater when measured in 
quantities. Low prices and diminished 
profits still cause much complaint. An 
unusual number of dry-goods buyers 
have come into the city from all parts 
of the interior during the past two 
weeks. As a result of this and the 
recent heavy sales of print cloths, the 
textile markets are in better shape than 
at any time since the election, notwith- 
standing the very conservative temper 
of buyers, which has proved somewhat 
disappointing to manufacturers’ agents. 
The iron trade is already benefiting 
by the collapse of the steel rail 
combination, since when it is reported 
that orders for about 1,250,000 
tons of steel rails have been placed, 
including 100,000 tons for export. 
About half the latter amount will go to 
English railroads; an astonishing trans- 
action, and altho made under exceptional 
conditions one highly suggestive of the 
progress and future of American iron 
industries. These orders for rails are 
expected to keep the mills busy for 
six to nine months to come; many hith- 
erto idle hands will find employment; 
the demands for raw material is increas- 
ing, prices are rising, and of necessity 
renewed activity extends to other 
branches of the iron trade. Another 
excellent feature in the general situa- 
tion is the continued excess of exports 
over imports in our foreign trade state- 
ments. In January, our merchandise 
exports were $94,984,000, and imports 
$51,327,000; a balance in our favor of 
$43,657,000, and the best January in 
this respect on record. ‘A year ago our 
credit balance was $18,300,000, and in 
January, 1895, only $13,600,000, Dur- 
ing the first seven months of the fiscal 
year the excess of merchandise exports 
has been nearly $293,000,000 against 
$46,200,000 same time last year. 
If gold and silver movements be in- 
cluded in the account, the balance for 
the seven months will be about $248,- 
000,000. Under such conditions the 
approach of the gold shipping season 
excites little attention. There is a large 
balance due the United States, and 
unless merchandise imports increase 
considerably gold imports seem more 
likely than shipments. 





The stock market was dull and dis- 
played a strong undertone, chiefly ow- 
ing to better business prospects and 
the expectation that railroads must 
soon profit thereby. Tonnage on the 
trunk lines is already increasing, de- 
creases in earnings are less frequent, 
and a number of roads are reporting 
moderate gains. In the first week of 
February .50 roads reported earnings 
amounting to $4,670,000, an increase 
of over 4%. European complications 
had not assumed serious enough 
shape previous to the holidays 
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to materially affect values on 

the Stock Exchange. The Trust 

investigation excited concern in some 
quarters where it was feared that it was 
simply an attack on capital, while in 
other circles it was welcomed as afford- 
ing a chance of relief from the abuses 
and derangements brought about by 
some of the trusts. Another fact which 
checks the revival of confidence is the 
increasing hostility of some of the State 
Legislatures, especially Kansas and Ne- 
braska, toward railroad corporations. 
In general a hopeful spirit prevails in 
financial circles, but no special activity 
is looked for until the new Administra- 
tion comes into power. The weekly 
bank statement showed an unexpected 
increase of $4,027,000 in surplus reserve, 
bringing the latter item up to $55,650,- 
ooo. Loans contracted, $1,620,000, and 
deposits increased, $4,595,000. These 
changes suggested that the recent ex- 
pansion of loans was largely due to syn- 
dicate operations, particularly those un- 
dertaken by the promoters of the North- 
ern Pacific reorganization. The gains 
of $2,624,000 in specie and $2,552,000 
in legal tenders, as indicated by the 
statement of averages, were quite at 
variance with the known operations of 
the banks with the Treasury and 
with the interior during the week. 
The statement plainly showed that the 
large amounts of gold received from 
California by private bankers have been 
put into the banks on deposit accounts 
In this connection it may be noted 
that the banks deposited $1,800,000 
gold in the Clearing House vaults, 
making the amount there held against, 
Clearing House gold certificates, $46,- 
800,000. The loan market continued 
easy, and the offerings of commercial 
paper increased slightly. Within six 
weeks, however, both the steel mills 
and the dry-goods commission interests 
should be borrowing. At the moment 
iron and steel mills concerns are sup- 
plied with funds as they have been car- 
rying large stocks of raw materials fora 
long time. Call loans on stock collateral 
ruled 14@2%. Time money remains 
quiet, tho there is a rather better de- 
mand for long debts. Quotations are 
2@3%% for one to seven months re- 
spectively. 


This week’s averages of the New 
York banks compare as follows with 
the same period in 1896 and 1895: 








Feb. 20,97. Feb. 21,°96. Feb. 23,9 . 

0 $457,795,800 $482,615.00 

pos! ,600 489,732,600 528,559,900 

D0 13,386,400 11,929,600 

Opecte........00-6 82,817,000 68,920,900 74,436,700 

Legal tenders. ... 116,016,600 87,139,300 87,526,000 

Total reserve... $198,833,600 $151,060,200 $161,962,700 
Reserve required 

ag’t deposits... 143,167,650 122,433,150 132,089,675 

Excess res’rve. $55,665,950 $28,627,050 $29,823,025 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were quiet but 
firm and quoted as follows: 







CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 























Banks, Sales. Bid. Asked. 
AMEPICR..... 02. cccrcccsccccece 325 316 eons 
merican Exchange.. a. J 1R 175 
SOWETY....n2- eee ee 300 wees 
roadway........... 230 250 
h and Drovers 127 13 140 
Central National... 131 150 170 
Chase National. . 225 400 asee 
Chatham....... 297% 290 300 
Chemical...... 4,250 4,000 4,500 
itizens’..........06 1% 13 140 
Columbia... 1%5 170 ones 
ommerce..... 204 208 
Continental... 136 130 140 
Corn Exchange 290 290 3u0 
cast River....... 136 13 evse 
tleventh 275 200 a? 
Pifth........ 255 0 aone 
fifth Avenu 3,040 2,900 8,400 
first National.............0.05 «sss 3,000 cred 
first Nationa’ 12844 120 150 
Fourteenth 170 ogee ése0 
Fourth National. 1 7 185 

Franklin......... i) 70 7% 
Gallatin National.. 310 310 330 
Garfield National..... 400 500 ecce 
German American.... oo 110 eeee 
German Exchange,... «+e «6360 coee 360 











































Greenwich 
Hanover........... 315 
Hide and Leather...... 
Hudson River.......... 150 155 wrad 
mporters’ and Traders 5324 385 540 
140 160 
i 1%5 ate 
135 dias 
ri «se0 
I 210 230 
M 215 240 
186 192 
Mechanic 180 1% 
Mercanti 165 pa 
Merchant 137 140 
erchant 110 one 
tr 125 wens 
Mount Morris 99 ifi 
Mh. pesccs 158 15 
New Amsterdam 190 daca 
w York 230 240 
ew York County 650 pad 
ew York Nat. Exchange.... pene enna 
ew York Produce Ex....... 120 120 1 
ines ditaciatinn doo wesiés oo 105 112 
ineteenth Wa 15 100 rene 
orth America 132 130 cme 
riental........ 18254 170 adas 
BOIRC.....05. 18546 1% 190 
Park... Poi 260 zu 
People’s 249 200 ey 
henix 107% 104 110 
Republic 150 150 160 
seaboard National. . 173 169 17 
econd National.... 485 125 
Seventh National... 105 100 
Shoe and Leather... 914g 90 96 
haiadavenses 315 235 inn 
State of New York. 10834 110 otede 
Third National 101 8 102 
jesmen’s...... 90 80 aad 
Twelfth Ward. 125 tase 130 
eS 200 195 1s 
Union Square......... 195 175 190 
United States Nationa 205 175 200 
Ww Nat 114 114 119 
NO tieeresdcamacceinee cess 25 oes 


BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending February 2oth, were: 
Ameri hange. 
ontinentalns 196° 








FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


....Great Britain’s foreign trade for 
1896 was as follows: Imports, £441,- 
807,335; exports, £296,388,674, an ex- 
cess of imports of £148,418,661. The 
imports have exceeded the exports for 
the last eighteen years in amounts 
varying from {80,904,009 to £145,- 
418,661. 


.... The Ninth National Bank, of this 
city, on the first of February, had a sur- 
plus and undivided profits of $295,000, 
and deposits amounting to $5,440,000. 
The capital is $750,000. Under the 
management of John K. Cilley as Presi- 
dent, the bank is doing an increasing 
and profitable business. 


....About a year ago Galveston, 
Texas, secured deep water, the record 
for January, 1896, being twenty-one 
feet, while a year later it was twenty- 
five feet. The immediate result has 
been a large increase in the business o 
the port, exports increasing 60%, and 
less in imports. Vessels of large size 
now go upto the wharves, take on a 
full cargo and sail without difficulty. 
Formerly only very light draft vessels 
could pass the bar. 


....It is stated that a London repre- 
sentative of the Carnegie Company has 
taken orders during the past week for 
steel rails for export to England to the 
amount of 100,o0ootons. In addition, 
it is said that the company has secured 
an order for 11,000 tons of rails from 
the Government of Japan. Itis evident 
that the time has arrived when a pro- 
tective tariff is no longer required on 
steel rails. The /ron Trade Review, of 
Cleveland, says that nearly $20,000,000 
worth of orders for rails were placed 
with the manufacturers, most of it in 
five days. 


.--- We wish that every reader of 
THE INDEPENDENT would secure a copy 
of the speech of the Hon. Charles N. 
Fowler, of New Jersey, a member of the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, before the Massachusetts Reform 
Club, of Boston, February 12th. It is 
one of the ablest, clearest in its state- 
ment, most forceful and convincing 
arguments on the question of ‘‘ specific 
measures of relief from the present con- 
dition of our currency system’’ we 
have seen. Mr. Fowler has devoted years 
of study to this question, and is coura- 
geous enough to speak the truth as he 
believes it, 
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....Senator Chandler, one of the 
Republican Senators from New Hamp- 
shire, delivered a three hours’ speech 
on the 16th inst., in support of his res- 
olution declaring it to be the sense of 
the Senate that the United States 
shouid not permanently acquiesce in 
the single gold standard. He attributed 
the fall of values, in this and other coun- 
tries for the last twenty years, to the 
progressive steps in the demonetization 
of silver, and estimated the deprecia- 
tion of property in the United States 
since the Census of 1890, when it was 
given at fifteen thousand millions of 
dollars, at 35%. The Republican Party 
should pray to be delivered from its 
friends. 


.--. The following comparative table 
of the foreign trade of Japan for 1895 
and 1896, compiled by the Financial 
Department, shows an excess of imports 
over exports of 54,483,000 yen* for 1896 
as against an excess of exports over im- 
ports of 6,851,599 yen for 1895. The 
exports and imports of gold and silver 
are also given for the two years above 
named. The increase in imports is said 
to be owing to the impetus given to 
business after the War, while the de- 
pression of business in America checked 
exports to a great degree. 








Increase. 
1896." 1895. Decrease. 
Yen. Yen. Yen. 
Export of Commod- Dec. 
Pin wick te vlidoey 117,842,757 136,112,174 18,269,417 
Import of Commod- Inc. 
IRIES, ..cccceees 0 +« 171,674,471 129,260,575 42,413,895 
Total........+ 289,517,228 265,372,749 24,144,479 
Excess of imports 
over exports...... SIMGEEY \ cacy da apeseend . 
Excess of exports 
SURE ERDIND..00000 <0nceees 6,852,509. socceces 
Increase. 
1896. 1895. Decrease. 
Yen. Yen Yen 
Export of gold and (Dec.) 
silver ..... ie Séeeg + 11,598,883 27,301,698 15,702,815 
(Inc.) 
Imports, ditto...... 39,142,208 . 5,874,164 33,268,044 
Excess of imports 
over exports..... © 2755439325 seccccee eeeveces 
Excess of exports 
over imports...... ....+++- 82,487,594  coosecss 





* A yen equals a dollar. 


.... The Washington correspondent 
of the Journal of Commerce sends to it 
figures taken from the annual report of 
Mint Director Preston for the fiscal 
year 1896, which completely refute the 
statements so frequently made, that the 
supply of standard money of the world 
has been contracted as the result of the 
suspension of free silver coinage in lead- 
ing countries since 1873. The per cap- 
ita circulation of the United States has 
increased during the past twenty-four 
years from $21.36 to $24.03; in the 
United Kingdom, from $9.90 to $20.80; 
in Germany, from $13.59 to $19.28. 
The following table is interésting as 
showing the per capita circulation at 
the latest obtainable dates of each 
country mentioned, together with the 
items of gold, silver and paper, making 








up the total: 

Countrigs. Gold. Silver. Paper. Total. 
United States........... $o 35 $8 78 $5 90 $24 03 
United Kingdom ....... 1486 310° 284 20 80 
PURE s eninsesece eoecese 2010 3282 255 35 47 

396 241 19 28 

9°05 I: 5r 28 49 

126 545 996 
79 477 1080 

68 645 - 7 36 

274 572 #&«310 60 

145 171 14 16 

196 219 11 30 

74 130 2 69 

Austria-Hungary........ 376 146 459 9 & 
Netherlands. ............. 558 11 7t 677 24 06 
Norway ........cceeeeees 3 100 190)~— 66 65 
SWEDE .ccccccsccccvcce I 1 OZ eevee 279 
Denmark .......... 235 200 «1 52 
Russia........ oe eae 35 3709 793 
oo. Seer er ree 182 we. 409 
Australasia oe Vere F 
Egypt ........- ° oe? sss. (Oe 
BEGEEOD c.0cccescce stvesvce 7 7° 32 8 41 
Central American States. 9 214 143 3 66 
South American States.. 1 11 97 15 28 17 36 
See 3 80 

33 

2 

63 68 

9 82 

9 16 

12 60 

2 30 

38 78 

50 00 
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...+ The following securities were sold 
at auction: 


60 shares U. S. Mailing Tube Co..........25 
$5,000 N. Y. City Suburban Water Co. 
CEE IIE, shaun <3ias aan 
13 shares N. Y., N. H. and H..........170% 
370 shares Barney Dumping Boat Co....6% 
400 shares Washington Water Power Co., 
of Spokane...............+.. .....$500 lot 

1 shares Con. Electric Storage Co........ 
7,500 Comstock Tunnel Co. inc. bonds. is 





2 shares Postal Tel. and Cable Co....... 

$5,000 Wabash 6%.......... Jo sees Shopeee +21 

$100 Wabash debenture scrip.......... Sos 

$100 Harlem Club of N. Y. City povond 
I 


Peg tth odd atidiu hice wewesbiebe coscacis «+50 
100 shares United N. J. Rd. and Canal 
sen mice “é 
25 shares Franklin Trust ~ Brooklyn. .212 
AOR A Ovonic chice sinsavnntgaes oveok 


10 shares Eagle Fire Co........ chen ane 
5 shares Title Guar. and Trust Co.....270%4 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


24 Nassau Street, New York. 


Vermilye & Ca., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 


“$26,000,000,000 
GOLD 


IN MERCUR DISTRICT, UTAH.” 
(St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Dec. 2, 1895.) 


For particulars and pamphlet free, address 


B. T. LLOYD, 


60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


& Y, Municipal Warrants paper Robt: 


a ‘ 
E. Strahorn & Co., Equitable ldg., Boston. 


CHOICE FARI1 LOANS 


Made for private investors, to responsible farmers of 
our personal acquaintance. 35 years experience and no 


losses. 
THOS. THORSON & CU., 
CaNTON, SOUTH DAKOTA. 


United States Trust Co., 


Nes. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 




















CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$11,500,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into emcee and is authorized to act as guardian, trustee 
or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the company. 
Executors, Administrators, or trustees of estates, re- 
tigious and benevolent institutions, and individuals, will 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 


Joun A. Stewart, Pres. D. WILLIS James, Vice Pres. 
James 8. CLARK, Second Vice Pres. 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. Hampton, Assisiant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


WituamM H Macy, Jr., 
Wu. D. SLOANE, 
Gustav H. Scuwas, 
FRANK LYMAN, 
GroreE F. VIEToR, 
Wma. WALDORF ASTOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 

JOHN J. PHELPS, 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 

D. WILLIs JAMES, 

JOHN A. STEWART, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
JouN CrosBy BROWN, 
EDWARD COoPER, 

W. BaYaRp CUTTING, 
CHARLEs 8. SMITH, 


WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, |DANIEL Lorp, 
. E. ORR, JOHN 8. KENNEDY, 
D. O. MILLs. 





LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


5% SECURED ON CHOICE 
FOR 


CHICAGO 
[J 






John M. Clark Walter F. Cobb 
Henry Divui ‘Ow Fullerton 
ee . 
Emersco B, Tuttle 








MEETING. 


HE annual meeting of the stockholders of The Com- 
mercial Cable Company for the election of Direct- 

ors and such other business as may properly be pre- 
sente: be he at the pany’s offices, 
No. Broadway, New York City, on the ist day of 
March, 1897, at 2 o’clock in the ofiereee. _ The Transfer 
Books will close on February 18th, 1897, and reopen on 


March 2d, 1897. 
ALBERT BECK, Secretary. 
Dated New York, January 29th, 1897. 








JHE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY. 
Chartered, Middletown, Conn., 1872. 


Assets $8,706,000. 


‘Twenty-second year of successful business. 
Connecticut Trustees and Executors are per- 
mitted by Law to invest in these bonds. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Cheque Bank Cheques. 


Furnished in book form, the pur- 
chaser draws and signs them himself 
when he wants to remit. Payable in 
every country of the world. Certi- 
fied by the Cheque Bank, London. 
Write for particulars to 

Ageacy of the U. S. Cheque Bank, L’d 
FREDERICK W. PERRY, Manager. 

40 and 42 Wall St., N. Y. 


MEMORIAL RESOLUTIONS. 
THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL a? 




















OF THE CITY OF NEw Y 


dent from January, July, 1896. Thereupon 
bay hw neg minute was adop' 


adopted : 

, That in the death of William P. St. John the 
members of this board have lost a valued friend, whose 
many estimable qualities had endeared him to all his 
assoc 8. He was aman of brilliant mind, keen sen- 
sibilities, untiring ene and unswerving integrity, 
faithful, generous and a chivalrous sense of honor 





Commercial Affairs. 


TRADE reports are more encouraging. 
It cannot be said that business has yet 
reached normal proportions, but opera- 
tions are increasing and that is satis- 
factory. The tendency of many raw 
materials such as iron, wheat, corn, 
pork, cotton, sugar, hides, leather, 
etc., is upward. This is significant. 
Buyers are still pursuing a very con- 
servative course, purchasing only for 
immediate wants, but this is natural 
after the experiences of the last two or 
three years. The approach of spring, 
when outdoor work can be resumed, 
will undoubtedly witness a further re- 
vival of industry. There has been a 
fair movement of dry goods, tho not 
proportionate to expectations and the 
large numbers of buyers now in the 
market. Production, however, is being 
increased rather than curtailed, both of 
cottons and woolens. Large sales of 
wool have been made to manufacturers 
in anticipation of the new tariff. A 
better demand is reported for boots and 
shoes, hides and leather showing a firm 
tone. The large orders for steel rails 
have strengthened the entire iron trade 
and Bessemer pig iron is fifteen cents 
higher. A better demand is also shown 
for staple groceries, and sugar is firm, 
but trade as a whole remains quiet. 








RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 





A Course of Lectures (Public), on “The Ely Founda- 
tion,” will be delivered in the Adams Chapel by 








READING NOTICES. 


Tue Providence Shell Works, of Providence, R. 
I., as will be seen in an advertisement in this issue 
of the paper, owing to their wonderful facilities, are 
able to sell a genuine shell comb for one dollar which 
is worth at retail $1.50 to $1.75. They manufacture 
and carry in stock avery large and extensive line of 
shell combs in all the new styles and designs, many 
of which cannot be preset elsewhere, of very 

t beauty and of all grades of cost. They also 
repair shell goods in a very skilful manner, making 
them practically new. Our readers would do well to 
correspond with them. 
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VICTOR BICYCLES. 
Tue Victor Bicycle is a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever. It would seem that the highest degree of 
efficiency had been reached in the 1897 Victor wheel; 


amount of skill and experience, subject the 
finished article to a thorough test; and the result 


has in his purchase as near an approach to fec- 
pe for. During 106 the 


people sacrifi ir money, others their limbs, 
and a few their lives in buying cheap bicycles; but 
one year’s lence has taught riders that there is 


Many an 
ment. 


notable, and all in 
The com: 


send to the ged for their illustrated 
In the case of Victor wheels, *‘ seein’ is believin’.”’ 





FLORIDA, CUBA AND JAMAICA. 
REACHED BY THE FLORIDA FAST LINE. 
Tuere is but one line operating solid train service 
between the East and Florida, and that is the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, the Atlantic Coast Line, and the 
Plant System. 


The first train by this route leaves New York daily 
at 9.30 A.M., carrying through sleeping cars to Jack- 
sonville, Tampa and all prominent west coast points. 
This train offers more through connections to Flori- 
da points than any other train leaving the East, and 
ao the advantage of being but one night on the 
r 

The second train is the famous “* New York anp 
Fioripa SpsciAt,’’ which is composed of Pullman’s 
finest buffet, sleeping, dining, lib: and observa- 
tion cars, heated by steam and lighted by electricity; 
and it sustains its reputation of seronem J on schedule 
time. Zhe New York Home Journal says the fol- 
lowing with reference to this train: 

‘A Fin de Siecle Train.—The fact that there are 
several ways of going to Florida is a source of much 
poptesty to the inexperienced tourist; but if he se- 

ects ‘The New York-Florida Special’ he will make 
no mistake. This is the famous route which has con- 
tributed so largely to the popularity of Florida as a 
vacation winter resort. The train itself is one of the 
— of oes —s — Waldorf pe 
wheels, equipped, managed and almost constructed, 
like a hotel. It is composed entirely of Pullman 
sleeping, dining, library and observation cars, heat- 
ed by steam, lighted by electricity, served by civil 
attendants, and deriving its table supplies from the 
markets of the world. No extra fare is charged. The 
tenth season of the * New York-Florida Special’ was 
inaugurated Monday, January 18th. It is the only 
route running ‘solid’ trains between New York and 
Florida, and it is called the Florida fast line, leaving 
New York at 4.30 p.m. daily except Sunday, and ar- 
riving at Jacksonville at 6.30 P.M. next day; time, 26 
hours ; St. Augustine, 7.45, an hour and a quarter 
later. This train runs on the tracks of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, the Atlantic Coast Line, and the 
Plant System.” 

The third train is the ‘‘ Florida Night Express,’’ 
and leaves New York 9.30 P.M., carrying through 
slee ing cars. 

The Plant System of Railways, the lines of which 
reach more prominent health and pleasure resorts in 
Florida than any other, issues the handsomest liter- 
ature ever printed descriptive of the ‘Land of Flow- 
ers.” Its rails diverge in all directions, and its steam- 
ship lines, leaving Port Tampa, carry the mails to 
Havana, Jamaica, etc. \ 

Full information can be secured by addressing Mr. 
J.J. Farnsworth, Eastern Passenger Agent, Plant 
System, 261 Broadway, New York. Send four cents 
in stamps for ‘‘Florida, Cuba and Jamaica,” a hand- 
a of sixty-four pages, beautifully illustrat- 

.—Adv. 


Messrs. GrorGeE JarpinE & Son have, within the 
last week, closed four important Church Organ con- 
tracts, including a large three-manual instrument 
for the Second Presbyterian Church, of Charlotte, 
N.C. This Organ will be constructed ona su 
rior pneumatic system, and will contain many im- 
portant modern accessories, which wil] make the in- 
strument, when finished, one of the largest and most 
complete in the South. 

Other important instruments are for the Teachers’ 
College, New York; Trinity Church, Warren, Penn.; 
United Presbyterian Church, Sewickley, Penn. 

These Organs will all be ready for use before May 
rsth, 1897. 














will be introduced on 


Thursday, Feb. 25th, 


at our own stores and au- 
thorized agents through- 
out the United States. 














PRIESTLEY’S MASTERPIECE. 


Silke " Soft, rich, lustrous, firm, durable. 
op Fits easily, drapes gracefully. 
An idealized \ lack only. 
Henrietta.... pias 
Stamped ‘‘Priestley’s Eudora” 


every 5 yards on the selvedge. .. 
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MORE THAN ANYBODY ASKS. 


THe it lam; of the world, 
4 Pittsburg, not only makes the 
chimneys, but its a most useful Index to lamps 


rom 

Hepes wie Saaet Eat ip gartiniter tamp. 
is no longer ent on pesca, ate, for 

the somewhat delicate service of fitting his lamp. 


many of the celebrated artists, and the better class | 


of musicians use them. A lifetime spent in the man- 

ufacture of these celebrated pianos enables Sohmer 

to furnish an instrument which justly ranks as high- 
e. 





CARTWRIGHT & WARNER’S 


Spring Underwear 
Ladies’, Children’s, & Men's 
Merino, All-Wool & Silk & Wool 
UNDERWEAR. 


LADIES’ 
Swiss Ribbed Wool, Lisle Thread, and 
Silk Vests, Drawers, & Union Suits. 


HOSIERY. 


English, French, and German 
Hose and Half Hose. 
Ladies’ Balbriggan Hose, 
Children’s Socks, 


MEN’S HALF HOSE. 


Bicycle and Golf Hose. 


Hroadooay A 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





Separate Skirts. 
Tailor Suits. 


Ladies’ Dress Skirts in Black Serges, 
Blue Serges; Brocades in Blue, Green, 
Brown, and Plum effects; also, sever- 
al designs in Wool Plaids, 
$5.00 Each. 
Black Damasse Silk Dress Skirts in 
two designs; large handsome figures, 
$8.50 each. 
Dress Skirts of Moire Antique Facon- 
nee, a Lyons fabric worth usually 
$3.00 per yard: 


Tailor Suits of newest design and in 
great variety, - 


$10.00 to $29.00 Each. 


dames MeCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 





Art Embroidery. 


We send you an 18 inch center piece stamped 
with violets on fine linen for twenty cents; also a 
six-inch delft design and a nine-inch rose design 
with a book on embroidering these flowers and our 
catalogue of stamped linens, all postpaid, 2o0c. 


P. B. WORTHINGTON, 240 Canal St., N. Y. City. . 


To Let or Lease for a Summer Hotel, 








High-class Boarding House, Private School or Resi, 
dence. 

A large, handsome and completely furnished house 
in the town of Woodstock, Conn., capable of accom- 
modating forty to fifty quests, with out-buildings 
and farm of 160 acres. oodstock is famous for 
beautiful scenery ; elevation 700 feet ; boating, bath- 
ing, ishing, shooting, and golf links in the immedi- 
ate vicinity: this establishment will be let to a re- 
sponsible person on very favorable terms. Address 


E. A. BOWEN, 130 Fulton St., New York City 





Insurance. 


The Power of Insurance Direct- 
ors in an Emergency. 


On Friday last the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court handed down a 
decision reversing the injunction order 
which had been obtained from Justice 
Smyth to restrain the carrying out of 
the contract whereby the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company, of Hartford, 
Conn., reinsured the Broadway Fire 
Insurance Company, of this city. 
The contract was made November 
Iith; the action was brought by 
certain stockholders on the following 
day; a temporary restraining order was 
promptly obtained; on December 3oth, 
the order now reversed was obtained. 
The complaint of these stockholders is 
that the Broadway was solvent and 
had paid large dividends for years; that 
the action of the directors, which was 
taken without notice, would have the 
effect of obliterating a solvent and 
‘‘going’’ concern and was wholly be- 


yond the scope of their author- 
ity. The majority opinion of the 
court- sustains the directors’ in 


their action, taking in substance this 
view; it is not in doubt that the direct- 
ors had the legal right to make a rein- 
surance contract, and to at once com- 
mence proceedings for a voluntary dis- 
solution. It was not necessary that the 
company should have become insolvent 
in order to make such course lawful and 
justifiable; the directors had power to 
do this, and it was their duty to do it, 
if for any reason they thought dissolu- 
tion would be beneficial to the stock- 
holders. The facts disclosed amply 
show justification. Tho not insolvent, 
the company had admittedly been los- 
ing money for ten years, and dividends 
had in all that term been paid out of 
surplus. That the course of the direct- 
ors was wise it seems impossible to ques- 
tion,and therefore they were within both 
their powers and their duty. The charter 
expressly gives them power to reinsure 
any and all risks, and the reinsurance 
contract did not, of itself, deprive the 
company of legal existence and legal 
right to continue business. The course 
taken.is the one usually resorted to in 
such circumstances. The contract ap- 
pears to have been a favorable one. No 
allegation of bad faith is made, but the 
plea of u/tra vires is set up. Hence 
the injunction order is reversed. 
Justices Barrett and Rumsey concur. 
Justice Patterson, on the contrary, dis- 
sents, agreeing with the dissatisfied 
stockholders that the action of the 
directors was beyond their powers, be- 
ing destructive of a business which they 
were bound to preserve for the benefit 
of the stockholders, and that their ac- 
tion was in effect deciding the question 


of dissolution without a hearing of the 
stockholders or a decision by a court. 

It will not be denied—however dis- 
pleased stockholders may be who dis- 
like to stop receiving ten per cent. divi- 
dends which are not earned—that the 
Broadway directors acted wisely in 
conforming to facts and making the 
best disposition possible of the remain- 
der. The company was indeed a ‘‘going’’ 
and solvent concern—it was going 


down the hill to insolvency; but not: 


quite at the foot, its surplus obtained 
in years long ago (it was almost a half 


century old), not having been quite’ 


consumed. Some stockholders may 
have foolishly preferred ‘‘the usual 
dividend’’ a while longer, with them 
the usual end; the directors, who were 
the largest: stockholders, chose to save 
the pieces while there was time. The 
courts have now clearly affirmed the 
right and duty of insurance directors to 
do so in such circumstances, declaring 
that this is not beyond authority but 
within it, not a breach of trust but a 
fulfilment of trust. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


Perhaps a Moral. 


THERE is a story that a certain 
mammoth Fire Company, desiring some 
of the farm business in a section of 
Kentucky, which business had for many 
years been controlled by one agent for 
another large company, turned the 
problem over to a special agent, and 
that agent selected a Mr. Hart Wallace 
as the best person to accomplish the 
object. Obviously, in order to get the 
business transferred, Mr. Wallace must 
work upon his man so powerfully as to 
induce him to cancel at once (involving 
necessarily a slight loss by the applica- 
tion of short rates) or else get from him 
the date of expiration, to be waited 
for. This he must do in each case in 
its turn, and so a short-cut to the infor- 
mation was desirable. How to get 
that? Mr. Wallace meditated deeply, 
and this thought turned to a well- 
known vegetable, prominent at county 
fairs; he placed a specimen in his office 
window, garnished with a flaming pla- 
card announcing three prizes, of $40, 
$15 and $10 to ‘‘Those who Guess 
Nearest the Number of Seeds in This 
Pumpkin.’’ This does not appear to 
have any relation to insurance; but it 
did have one, for a postscript remarked 
incidentally that each guesser must 
bring with him the date of expiration 
on his insurance policy. The story 
adds that the agent was fairly snowed 
under with expiration dates and (with 
the * pleasing American exaggeration) 
his face wears a smile so broad that it 
‘«has to be carried into his office through 
a special opening in the back wall.” 

This may pass for a story, but it cer- 
tainly hits off neatly the gambling pas- 
sion in human nature. Do men try to 
evade the Divine order requiring labor 
merely because work is hateful and 
laziness agreeable, or is there something 
in our fallen natures which makes a 
dollar ‘‘won’’ or found seem larger 
and brighter than a dollar attained by 
honest service? The professional bur- 
glar frequently expends skill, tact, pa- 
tience, toil, and disagreeable endurance, 
and he gets- some reward when his 
‘‘crib’’ is ‘‘cracked’’; but he is liable 
to fail, his proceeds go simply out of 
his hands, and he must more or less 
‘‘do time” as a convict, which he re- 
gards as just a disagreeable interruption 
incident to the profession. What he 
seems not to think of is that it is no 
more work to forge a pick for a good 
use than a jimmy for an unlawful one, 
and that his outlays could earn an 
honest living; is there some moral 
bacillus in his blood that will not let 
him be content with the placid round 
of lawful industry, or what is it? The 
person tempted by the lottery says, 
‘Somebody must get the grand prize, 
and why should not I be the one,” in- 
stead of ‘‘Thousands must lose, and 
why should not I be one of those.’’ 
The ‘‘ policy ’’ buyer, if he happens to 
win a little, is likely to count that as 
clear and large and encouraging gain, 
not footing up what he has squandered 
in getting it and ascertaining what and 
where the net balance is. So the fever 
rages generally; it might not be an ex- 
aggeration to say that many would be 
more delighted to get a dollar by some 
chance or other short-cut than to get 
two as avails of real industry. 








Insurance Statements. 


THE CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 

THE thirty-second annual report of the 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Com- 
pony shows that gains have been made 
P 





uring the year 1 in the three essential 

articulars of insurance in force, amount of 
assets and net surplus, and this notwith- 
standing the financial business depression 
which hes rested like a cloud upon the 
country during that time. The Connecti- 
cut General aims to grant sound life in- 
surance, and dwells with particular force 
upon three essentials of security, economy 
and equity. Over sixty-three per cent. of 
the assets of the Company are invested in 
first mortgage loans, and in all of its affairs 
its management is particularly strenuous in 
securing safety and strength. The Com- 
pany’s assets on the first of January 
amounted to $2,854,899.76. and its, surplus on 
a four per cent. standard, to $538,862. . 
T. W. Russell is President, and F. V. Hud- 
son is Secretary. 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. OF NEW YORK. 


THE showing made in the statement of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, of New 
York, printed this week, places it at the 
head of all similar institutions in point of 
assets, it having on the first day of foaeary 
a total of $2 744, 148-42 _, its reserve for 
policies and all other liabilities was $205,010,- 
633-72, leaving a surplus of $29,733,514.70. 

e total insurance and annuities in force 
on the same date were $918,698, 338.45. The 
Company received during the year for pre- 
miums and all other sources almost $50,000, - 
ooo. While these figures are beyond our 
comprehension, they are worth our study as 
showing the wonderful hold that life insur- 
ance has upon the people. It must be re- 
membered that the Mutual Life is only 
fifty-four years of age and that it is not by 
any means the only life insurance company 
doing business 1n this country. It speaks 
volumes for the increasing intelligence of 
the people of this country when companies 
like the Mutual Life Insurance Co. make, as 
during the past year of financial depression, 
gains in all essential features going to make 
up a great insurance company as the Mu- 
tual has. For instance, it gained in insur- 
ance and annuities in force during the year 
nearly $20,000,000, Its assets were increased 
$13,500,000. The figures, as given in the 
detailed statement, are worthy of careful 
scrutiny and thought, particularly when we 
read that upward of $25,000,000 were paid to 
policy holders during the year. e dis- 
tribution of $25,000,000 by one company in 
one year, and particularly such a year as 
1896, means a vast amount of money put in 
circulation at times and es and with 
persons where it would do the greatest 
goed to the greatest number. About one- 

alf of the amount paid to policy holders in 
1896 was for death claims; and this sum was, 
generally speaking, paid to holders of poli- 
cies averaging from $2,500 to $3,000, and it 
was paid to people when it was of vital 
importance to them. There are, much as 
we may wonder at it, many good busi- 
ness men who do not carry life insur- 
ance, and there are a few who de- 
nounce it as being iniquitous and bad. 
These people have much to learn. They 
are to be pitied. The benefits arising from 
a sound system of life insurance cannot be 
estimated. The report of the Mutual Life 
has been thoroughly examined in all its de- 
tails, the securities of the Company have 
been carefully counted and examined, the 
jas gg secured by bonds and mortgages 

eld by the cp ges has been carefully 
valucd, and in all cases the Company’s 
statements are well within the valuations 
[eae upon the different securities. The 

resident of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company is Richard A. McCurdy, who, 
from his training and experience, is one of 
the ablest life insurance underwriters in the 
world, and in addition is a financier of the 
highest order. The wondertul progress made 
by the Mutual Life during the past few 
years is per? largely, if not entirely, owing 
to the skill and wisdom of Richard A. 
McCurdy. Such a man would naturally 
and has attracted as officers of the Com- 
— some of the most experienced and 

est-equipped men to be found. Robert A. 
Granniss is Vice President, and Walter R. 
Gillette is General Manager. 





JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE IN- 
oe Rag COMPANY, OF BOSTON, 


WE are all of us more or less aware of the 
fact that the financial and business condi- 
tions prevailing during 1896 were not of the 
highest order, but, notwithstanding this, 
the annual statement of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, shows 
exceedingly gratifying results for the busi- 
ness of the year. There has been a con- 
siderable advance in all of the essential 
items that make for the sound growth of a 
life insurance company. The John Han- 
cock is conservatively managed under the 
excellent laws of the Massachusetts Life 
Insurance Department. The Company’s 
assets onthe first of January were $8,814,- 
124.34, and the surplus was $644,168.77. 
Stephen H. Rhodes is President, Roland 0. 
Lamb is second Vice President and Secre- 
tary. 








INSURANCE. 





1851. 1897. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
SSETS, Jan. 1, 1897......818,546,959 96 


A 
TABULITIES.........0c000000- 17,205,296 
SURPLUS Fe ca, caacsecseee 13341:663 64 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy holder. 
New York Office, 258 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January Ist, 1897. 
$1,000,000 00 








1897, 1897, 


0 03 
0s 


1,037,580 14 
Total Assets, January ist, 1897.... $4,120,260 30 





’ JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E.G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, OF BOS- 
TON, MASS. 

THE ay ere annual report of the New 
England Mutual Life Insurance Company 
is, like all of its previous ones, valuable to 
its policy holders and to every one inter- 
ested in life insurance affairs. The Com- 
pany in accordance with its well-grounded 
custom issues a report of the directors to 
the members in a pamphlet form, and it is 
exceedingly valuable for the information 

iven in regard to the annual business of the 

Company and many other lines. There are 

many suggestions in it of very great value. 

The tables given showing the ages, occu- 

pations and residence of the new members 

secured during the year, shows that the 
larger number insured during the year were 
from twenty-five to thirty years of age;that 
under the heading of occupations clerks led 
in number, closely followed by merchants, 
traders and brokers, and that the Western 

States furnished the largest number of new 

members, followed by the New England 

States. The occupations of persons insured 

whose policies became claims during 1886 

showed that the largest number were of 

merchants, traders and brokers, the num- 
ber being 102, while of clerks the number 
was only 33. We advise our readers to send 
to the Company for this annual report and 
to scrutinize it carefully. The assets of 
the New England Mutual on the first of 

January amounted to $25,910,904.83, and its 

surplus on a four 2 cent. basis to $2,085,- 

os 1. Benjamin F. Stevens is President, 
>. F. Trull is Secretary, and Wm.B. Turner 
is Assistant Secretary. 


PHCENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Tue Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
has arrived at the dignity of forty-six years 
of age, and maintains its well-earned repu- 
tation for conservatism and an honest en- 
deavor to furnish sound life insurance. The 
Company during the year 1896 made notable 
increases in many directions, among others 
increasing its insurance in force by $1,800,- 
ooo. It had gross assets on the first of Jan- 
ary of $10,658,042.71, and more than one- 
half of this sum was invested in loans on 
first mortgages of real estate. The Com- 
pany has an excellent record in having paid 
since its organization to policy holders up- 








ward of $36,000,000. Jonathan B. Bunce is 


President, John M. Holcombe is Vice 
President, and Charles H. Lawrence is Sec- 
retary. 


Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., of London. 


THE OLDEST AND STRONGEST LIABILITY IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 


This has had many more years’ experience in 
Liability ess than ey other Company. 

Its rates are somewhat higher than those of other Lia- 
a companies, but are the lowest that are possible 
co t with safety,as shown by its long experi- 





ence. 


It conducts its business at a lower ratio of expense than 
any other company. 


Te eurand panagent pritecion witch have veut 
its high reputation in the past. 
S. STANLEY BROWN, General Manager, London. 
GEO. MUNROE ENDICOTT, Mgr. and Atty. for U. S. 
DWIGHT, SMITH & LILLIE, Gen. Agts., 
_ Ne, 51 Cedar St., New Yerk. 


1829 cuarrer rerretvat. 1897 
FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Co., of Philadelphia. 





Capital 5 ‘ : $400,000 00 
‘asurance Reserve 1,599,415 78 
35.898 73 


Jnpaid Losses, Dividends, to. 
Net Surplus : a 2 1,070,127 55 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1897, %3,105,442 06 
AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
OFFICE NO. 421 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


in the employ of THE INDEPENDENT lost 
his wife after a long illness which used uo 
his savings. She had a policy in the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, of New 
York, for two hundred dollars, payment of 
which was made immediately after her 
death, thus enabling the husband to give 
her a respectable burial. Without this he 
would have been an object of charity. The 
story carries its own moral. Write the 
Company for its literature. 








THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. 


MCCURDY Presivent 


Statement for the Year ending December 31st 1896 


According to the Standard of the insurance Department of the State of New York 








Rec sagan $39,593.414 20 

i for Premi SE re. ke tases ch aise naka 593. 
ee ee ee eeeeen Gs Se Ne a a 10,109,281 07 
DISBURSEMENTS $49,702,695 27 


To Policy-holders for Claims by 
For all other Accounts... 


ASSETS 


United States Bonds and other Securities .. ... ... 
First lien Loans on Bond and Mortgage... ... ... -.- 


Loans on Stocks and Bonds ... 
Real Estate ... 


eee 


Cash in Banks and ‘Trust Com anies... Se eats 
Premiums, etc.... 


Accrued Interest, Net D 


Reserve for Policies and other Liabilities 


Gerplag 20 sss 


Insurance and Annuities in force ... 


ee ee 
To Policy-holders for Endowments, Dividends, etc. 


$12,595,113 39 
12,842,456 11 
bes 10,781,005 64 


$36,218,575 14 


$110,125,082 15 
71,543,929 56 
11,091,525 00 
22,767,666 65 
12,680,390 00 

6,535,555 06 


$234,744,148 42 
205,010,633 72 


$29,733,514 70 
$918,698,338 45 





eee . 


eee 














CHARLES A. PRELLER Auditor 


I have carefully examined the foregoing Statement and find the same to be correct ; liabilities 
by the i partme 


calculated insurance nt 





From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual 





' Report of the Examining Committee 


Office of The Mutual Life lasurance Company of New York 


To Tue Honorasie, THe Boarp oF TRUSTEES OF 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


The undersigned, a Committee appointed by your honorable body on the twenty-third day 
of December, 1806, to examine the Annual Statement of the Company, and to verify the same, 
respectfull 


. REPORT 
That, pursuant to the power and authority thereby conferred, the Committee have at various dates between 
the date of The said adieains and the date of this Report attended at the office of the Company, and have been 
waited on by the Treasurer, the Comptroller, the Auditor and the Cashier, together with the respective assistants 
of such officers, and have carefully gone over. all the items contained in the said Statement, and have found the 
same to be correct. They have examined and counted every certificate of stock, bond and other obligation held 


by the Compan 


. and compared the price at which the same are carried in said Statement with the market quota- 


tions and find the same not exceeding such quotations—in fact, in many cases below them. They have examined 


and counted the bonds and mortgages on real 
They have also verified the valuations of the 


roperty held by the Company, and find the same to be as stated. 
mpany’s holdings of real estate and have verified the deposits of 


money in the various banks and trust companies, and have counted the cash on hand held by the Cashier a 
And the Committee-certify that all the books, papers, documents and evidences of title of every description 
necessary in such examination have been freely submitted to the Committee by the said officers and their assistants, 
and that the same are accurate, in good order and well kept . 
And the Committee further certify that the investments of the Company are of a high order, and that the 
system and methods adopted by the Company in recording its transactions and caring for the assets are entitled 


to commendation : 
All of which is respectfully submitted 


New York, January 25, 1897 


ROBERT OLYPHANT 
AMES N. JARVIE 
AMES C. 


J. HOBART HERRICK 
CHARLES D. DICKEY jr. 


OLDEN CHARLES R. HENDERSON 





« BOARD OF 


Samvuet D. Bascocx Freperic CROMWELL 
Ricnarp A. McCurpy — T. Davigs 
— C. HoipEen opgRT SEWELL 

ERMANN C. von Post S. V. R. Crucer 
Cuartes R. HENDERSON 
Rurus W. PeckHamM 

« Hopart Herrick 

m. P. Dixon 
Ropert A. GRANNISS 


Lewis May 
O.iver HaRRIMAN 
Rosert OLYPHANT 
Grorce F. BAKER 
Dubey Oxcotr 


TRUSTEES 
Henry H. Rocers 
que. W.: AucHINcLoss 

HEODORE MorRForRD 
Wititam Bascock 
Stuyvesant Fisu 
AuoGustus D. JurLutaRD 
Cuarces E, Mitter 
Wa ter R, GittetTe 
H. Watter Wess 


Grorce G. Haven 
Appian IsEuin Jr. 
Georce S. Bowpo1n 
‘Tueo. A. HAVEMEYER 
Wiiiiam C. Wuitney 
WittiaM ROCKEFELLER 

ames N, —— 

Has, D. Dicxey Jr. 
Ex.srivce T, GERRY 





ROBERT A. GRANNISS Vice-Pareioent 





WALTER R. GILLETTE General ‘Manager 


ISAAC F, LLOYD ad Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. EASTON Secretary 


NRY E, DUNCAN Jr, 


HE rresponding Secretary 
ALBERT KLAMROTH Assistane Secretary 


Assistan 


FREDERIC CROMWELL Treasurer 


OHN A. FONDA Assistant Treasurer 
ILLIAM P. SANDS Cashier 


ieeat TIMPSON ed Assistant Treasurer 
DWARD P. HOLDEN Assistant Cashier 


EMORY McCLINTOCK Actuary 
Assistant Ac 


JOHN TATLOCK Jz. 


ARLES A. PRELLER At 


uditor WI 
CLIFFORD GRETSINGER Assistant Auditor HEN 
JOHN C, EI n t 


EDWARD LYMAN SHORT 
EpIcAL_ Directors: 
ELIAS J. MARSH M.D, 


ELLIOTT Su 





GUSTAVUS 5, WINSTON M.D, 


LLIAM W. RICHARDS Comptroller 
Y 8. BROWN Assistant Comptroller 
Agencies 


itor 
GRANVILLE M, WHITE M.N, 


THE INDEPENDENT 





NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


Statement of Business fer 1896. 
Net Ledger Assets, Jan. ist, 1896............. $28,942,008 65 


RECEIPTS. 
For Premiums................ $3,325,936 36 
For Interest, 


Profit and Loss.............. 1,129,764 63 _ 4,455,701 04 


$28,397,709 69 











DISBURSEMENTS. 

Death Claims.................+ $1,550,283 98 
Matured and Di ited En- 

IE certs ncicecnnsscis 318,118 00 
Cc lied and Sur d 

DO onccescecansseceuss 658,719 98 
Distribution of Surplus...... 517,235 25 
Total paid to Policy-holdcrs.. $3,044,357 21 


Amount paid for Commis- 
sions to Agents, Salaries, 
Medical Fees Advertising, 
Printing, Stationery, Taxes, 
State and Municipal, and 
all other incidental ex- 
penses at the Home Office 


and at Agencies............. 722,569 08 {| 3,766,926 24 





Net Ledger Assets, Dec. 3ist, 








Ds Gienkebieewesakocasbanon $24,630,783 45 
Market value of Securities 
over Ledger Cost........... $716,635 66 
Interest and Rents accrued 
Dec. Sist, 1896. .............. 282,895 04 
Net Premiums in course of 
CONSCHON. ..........c00eeeeee 230,590 68 1,280,121 38 
Gross Assets, Dec. 2ist, 1896.. $25,910,904 83 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve at Massachusetts 
Standard 4 per cent......... $23,594,476 43 
Balance of Distributions un- 
RE ciick! wickinnecdecesssksese 125,439 49 
Death and Endowment Claims 
IIE cisncvasasesosssscs0 105,040 00 23,824,955 92 





$2,085,948 91 





All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

ANNUAL CaSH distributions are paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on ap- 
plication to the Company's Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice President. 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Secy. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity— 
as best adapted to their prac- 
tical wants, such as is issued 
by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 
29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL, 
Life Insurance Co., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


$527,773 17 














Receipts for 1896............ 





Paid PolicyHolders for Death 
Claims, Endowments, Divi- 
dends, Surrenders, etc.... $320,536 70 

For Reinsurance, Taxes, Le- 
gal and all other Expenses. 


$99,773 39 





Assets, January Ist, 1897... .$2,994,747 97 
Surplus to Policy Holders... $538,862 35 


THOMAS W. RUSSELL, Pres. 
F, V. HUDSON, Secretary. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January Ist, 1897, 








ASSETS. .....5cccccseccee coscses $12,237,051 80 
LIABILITIES............ seosee 10,941,233 00 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard).... $1,295,818 80 
Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
uararteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 18 Broadway. 








February 25, 1897 


THE 


John Hancock 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF BOSTON, MASS. 





S. H. RHODES, President, 
ROLAND 0. LAMB, Secretary. 





THIRTY-FOURTH 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 
As shown by the 


Report of the Auditing Committee 
FOR 1897. 


BOSTON, January 25th, 1897. 


To the Policy-Holders of the John Hancock Mutual 

Life Insurance Co.: 

The undersigned, having been elected a Committee to 

audit the books and accounts of the Company for the 

pad year ending December 31st, 1896, beg to report as 
‘ollows: 

1, We have examined and checked off the stocks, 

bonds and mortgages prtenaing © the Company. 

2. We have verified the cash balance. 








Company on the date named above. 


ASSETS. 
Loans on Mortgageés..........0......cceeeeee $1,899,304 37 
Loans on Collateral................seeeesee: 178,000 00 
Loans on Company’s Policies..... 319,486 48 
Book Value of Real Estate........ 1,414,070 82 





Interest and Rent’ due and accrued........ 
Uncoliected and Deferred Premiums...... 








Cash in Company’s Office and in Banks.... 378,702 49 
Loans on Personal Security and Printing 
PD tinérecedsnccrddempncnchcstesevessscase 3,781 68 
ED in cvnndauébeueanéaesshansos $8,866,721 54 
Deduction from Book Value of Bonds and 
Stocks to bring same to Market Value... 36,134 34 
Hed AMMAR. cscs 26h 68a esses $8,830,587 20 
LIABILITIES. 
Death Claims and Endowments in process 
I on once so dsccebccdesocccsascee $36,732 02 
Premiums paid in advance............. ase 2,618 96 
Unpaid Dividends....................ceeeeees 20,763 62 
= ts’ Cash Deposits, and Reserve on 
‘olicies cancelled and entitled to a Cash 








Accrued Medical and Legal Fees, Bills, etc. 
Agents’ Credit Balances....................5 
Net Pre 





Respectfully submitted, 
ed) HAMMOND M. WHITNEY, 
OLIVER H. DURRELL 
LEONARD B. NICHOLS, 
Audit 


ors 


New Insurance written dur- 
Sra $44,316,904 00 











4 
ncrease in Amount of Outstanding Insur- 
ance, I 


ante eee e teen eee ee ete seeeeeeeeeees 





1850, 1897 


THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

AU Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 

“After one year from the date of issue, the 
liability of the-Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed.’ 

*€ This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the insured, in respect either of 
travel, residence or occupation.’’ 

All Death Claims paid WITHOUT DIS- 
COUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have 
been received. 


Active and successful Ageete, wishing to represent 
this comeeny. may communicate with the President, at 
ice, 





the Home 61 Broadway, New York. 
OFFICERS: 

GEORGE H. BURFORD............ President. 
AD; Ws) ENE y'0.6.0.0.055:009%0.0 595 ce nevedsdanes Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT................ Assistant Secretary. 
WI, Te. BERIT 50000 s.cecccccsccescccersceses Actuary. 
ARTHUR ©. PHEBY ......02....cecccesscccccces Cashier. 
JOHN P. MUNN............... ... Medical Director. 





FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


GEO. G. WILLIAMG........... Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
PUM, TUGRIE,. ........0sec2 sas csreeeas cosas Builder. 
E.H. PERKINS, JR., Pres. Imp. & Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
BRMEMD PTUM. 20... ccnckssescovosesécecsosive Leather. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. _ 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. 
J.B. PIERCE. Secretary and Treasurer. 





FARRAGUT FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 
wow yore LAPITAL $200,000. 
9 
ow MBranich Ofice: GO Cedar Bivee 


DIRECTORS 
yy; F,. SHIRLEY, Sone’ xs 
EK. T W. MOR N 
EVERETT CLAPP, EDWARD A.LOVELL, 
EORGE L. FOX THEODORE R. COOKE, 
THOMAS J.ATKINS, CHARLES F. BROOKS, 
Bopent MSCAF FERTY SIDNEY Wanpe 
MARTIN V. WOO v * WALTER L. FYLEr, 


J HOW 








C. W. ANDERSON, Gen, Agent. 





JOHN RRpaehe WELL, President.” 
SAMUEL DERBERS Fie President and Ssoretary 
ALONZO LEWIS, Asst. Secretar 








Pibevary 2 s, 1897 
A POLICY ., su: 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


. 
is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 

It affords immediate and absolute protection to 
the family and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against 
the hour of greatest trial. 

It pavs endowments and death claims promptly, 
and loans money to its policy holders. 

Its trust fund policies, with low premiums and 
cash guarantees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about 
half the premium on an ordinary life policy, buy the 
Interchangeable Term policy. 

There is no better, no stronger company. For 
particulars, address 


E. S. FRENCH, Vice President, 
21 Cortlandt St. New York City. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1897. 


Cash Capital...................... $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for insurance in 


4,212,128 37 
2,564,218 76 
3,564,218 76 
7,776,347 13 





Policy-holders’ Surplus.... 
Gross ASBCES............ cece eee 





Safety Fund Policies Issued, 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 


C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 
KLINE, Ass’t General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MOTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw York, January 2ist, 1897. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its af- 
fairs on the 3ist of December, 1896: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 
ary, 1896, to 3ist December, 1896............ 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 


MMU Soo csp sdcesseevacsacovcbatwns 1,109,275 00 
Total Marine PremiumsS...............0+++00+ $3,706,063 89 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1896, to 3ist December, 1896............. «++ $2,658,108 58 
Losses paid during the same 

BRR sady us i cuntnnsicecducthey $1,249,999 01 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $646,420 25 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and City of New York Stock : 
City Banks and other Stocks............- “, $7,226,305 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 1,930,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

COPMMAEEE Ab. .0.. 5 cocccecsccvescrcesccccqcess 1,137,621 97 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 843,596 96 
Cash in Bank........... st teeeeeeeeeeerereeees 175,229 25 

DOUIAG og. wins 6a'0's os osiehig sds Gods veg do c0e $11,312,753 18 








Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next. ‘ 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. [he certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1896, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 

















rr 
W. H. H. MOORE, \, DENTON SMITH, 
A. A. RAVEN, Citas. H . MARSHALL, 4 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JAMES LO tDW. FLOYD-JONES 
JAMES G. Dk FOREST, GEORGE H. MA 
WILLIAM DE GROOT, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM H. WEDD, ANSON W. HA 
HORACE GRAY, JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
CH ISTIAN De THOMSEN, VERNON H. BROWN, 
CHAR DETT, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
HENRY £. HAWLEY, EVERETT FRAZ Z 
WILLIAM E, DODGE WILLIAM B. BOULTON 
LAWRENC -TURNURE, GEO. W. QUINTARD, 
JOHN L. Br PAUL L. THEBAUD, 
C. A. HA GEORGE COPPELL 





JouN D. MIEWLETT, 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, FRANCIS M. BACON. 
W.H. H. MOORE, President. 

A. A- RAVEN, Vice President. 
F. A, PARSONS, 2d Vice Pres, 





THE INDEPENDENT 


1851. 1897. 


FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT ~ 


OF THE 


PHCENIX 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
JANUARY Ist, 1897. 











ASSETS. 

Loans on First Mortgages of Real Estate......... waa gnc neeninaiial : $5,793,119 51 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies in force...... ocd eeeeidle taiioa ser6es 722,100 68 
Loans on Collateral................. Sihack Oa cdbcesazenctss Mibxvschdihes mes 6,600 00 
Cost Value of Real Estate owned by the Company......... ......00.00005 994,312 96 
City and Municipal and Railroad Bonds and Stocks............ Be ae 2,290,516 16 
NI 55x 5 Ea 0-05 sine BE 05 GE awd o's Mase Chesney s adbbon oi pad canes pS 184,328 00 
Cash in Office.......... cee ene > RR Piven eases ot 's'n Semone Uaeene 188 95 
Re INN sds dos voce coos = oe cccbe cc onsecntavecesceldnectey 294,392 91 
Add: $10,285,559 17 

Market Value of Stocks and Bonds over cost............... $47,465 04 

DRERECES GPOUGI ARE GOO oo a io oie odbc viens ec cscéccececvecccens 165,643 71 
Net Deferred and Outstanding Premiums................... 159,374 79 372,483 54 
Gross Assets, January Ist, 1897...............2..005- $10,658,042 71 

LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on Policies in force at 4 per cent. interest (Conn. 

and N. Y. standard)...... SANE? hy RE) AOE AA SE $9,798,470 00 

Claims by Geath Omtstanding .. 0... 0. co.. ss aceccescctevlacueee 32,694 00 

PYORP MN TRA FY AA YONCE 5 65's 5. os ccnccns.cccecesmceccnnece 7,248 00 
Special Policy and Investment Reserves..................05 248,078 00 $10,086,490 00 
SUNOS Oth 4 POT CRMEe: son eee kk cesses ussacuess $571,552 71 

1894. 1895. 1896. 

Total Premiums received.........cccccsceees 1,198,561 1,330,804 1,430,228 
Policies in force............- Plthiccahdasccuces 22,797 24,999 25,981 
InGUrance in Torce... ......6.050- Seiecka a aaiee «» $36,381,049 $40,460, 331 $42,216,841 
Pat POC yOMeGs is... os. c.0s 5 occ c ccc ccecee 1,087,556 1,112,849 1,212,151 





This Company has paid since organization for DEATH LOSSES, 
MATURED ENDOWMENTS, DIVIDENDS TO POLICY-HOLDERS and 
SURRENDERED POLICIES, more than $36,000,000.00. 





JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. ARCHIBALD A. WELCH, Actuary. 
WILLIAM D. MORGAN, M.D., Medical Director. 
GEORGE S. MILLER, Supt. of Agencies. 


FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF 


THE MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HENRY B. STOKES, President. 


RECEIPTS IN 1896. 
DE PRI iviisncsacciiecteccssidecessnsed $1,972,161 14 








DISBURSED IN 1896. 
ae ged by death and matured endow- 

































































Eee a maa FOE Rag a Boge ac eat See a ie $1,276,296 67 
For Interest and Rents....................... 740,249 68 Revarned to Poiicy-hoiders (dividends, an- ‘ ‘ 
$2,712,410 7 nuities and surrendered policies).......... 486,481 77 
Total Payments to policy-holders........ $1,762,778 44 
Taxes, Commissions and all other Expenses 694,023 40 
$2,456,801 8 
ASSETS. 
UNITED STATES AND OTHER BONDS. j Par. Market. 
Par Market. $100, 100,000 pelete & Oote ay | $107,500 o 
50, nion Pac: OS Ree eee 1, 
ote A ltremee de “Guna: ae. BF | 100,000 W. E. St. Ry., Boston dig p. 6: 105°000 00 
30000 Bur, Ged. Rap & No.5 * B75 00 | 200,000 Equitable Gas 5 228'000 00 
100,000 Bur., Ced, Re & iM “2 493'000 00 | 50,000 Galveston Wharf 5 Deg 49,000 00 
100,000 Cent. Park N. & E.R.7p.c..... “2 110,000 00 | 100,000 Lehigh & Wilkes CO: 7} 104,125 00 
50,000 Chi., Mil. & St. Paul 4p Z 48,750 00 100,000 Massilfon & yap Coal 100,000 00 
30,000 Chi., Mil. & St. Paul 7p. c........ .. 39,000 00 | — 20,000 . oe 
100,000 Chi. & E. 111.5 p.c....... « 101,000 00 30°000 00 
25,000 RB. R. of N.J.5p 29,500 00 
150,000 Chic., R. I. & Pac. 5p. 156,750 00 48.762 50 
200,000 Clev., Lorain & W. 5 p. 206,000 00 168°000 00 
100,000 Chi. & Ind. Coal Ry. 5 p 100,000 00 ._—e 
00,000 Dakota & Great So. 5 p. - 109,000 00 20'964. 00 
Py} rare é rr —— 4 ‘ a 4 "981 00 
7000 Eecanaba & Lake Sep. | “2 “g2'250 00 | 50,000 W. U. Telegraph 5 p. ¢ 52,750 00 
50,000 Eliz., Lex. & Big 8.5 p.c.....- > 50,000 00 500 Shares Cons. Gas. .. 69,500 00 
:000 Flint & Pére Marquette : 97,750 00 on one 
yo pestene Tieeese y a erg ° 50 shares National Bank of Commerce, : 
100,000 Kanawha & Mich. 4. 73,000 0 Pachviehibedastogvoedpactcescchenes 10,100 00 
ouis., Hender. 370 
100,000 Missouri Pacific 6 p. c 89,000 00 $5,964,330 00 
50,000 Morgan’s La. & Tex. 7 p.c . 62,500 00 | Loans on real estate, ist lien................. 8,810,821 71 
10.000 Morgan's La. & Tex. 6 p.c..... - 11,700 00 | Loans on stocks and bonds ‘ 954, 
100,000 uri, Kan. & Tex. 4p.c... . 81,500 00 | Realestate owned by the papain 8,958,335 99 
50,000 sonst ahela River 5 3 Weeks . 45,000 00 | Loans on policies in fore 777,854 50 
50,000 Min St. Louis 5 p. c...... . 50,006 00 | Cash in bank and on han ae 593, 
100,000 N. Y, jusq. & West. 5 sp. c 103,250 00 | Net deferred — and premiums in 
50,000 N. Y., c BS Fund.7 p.c 69,500 00 course of coi 99,496 82 
50,000 N. Y., L.E. & W. 7 Imp. 52,500 00 | Interest due and accrued an = — as- 
By} Ohio & ‘itfasite iy _— Duis. --» 57,500 00 Osa <accssodeduevessusesee ’ 368,230 08 
fe ge w & Reading 4 p. c -- 82,000 00 —_—_—_—_—— 
100000 8 it. Le A Me, BOOBs Carve ceces 103,750 00 TOUR CON cia ccs nsds<éniccivsecscden $14,621,522 70 
required to reinsure outstanding policies (New York cutee BREE CORE) oo o05 cbse ccceverecnes $13,226,479 00 
Ar pes ey Pines <a cun duvb on cb etUivhancedevduedeces scctvadecoesducsssedecunvaadeduesvsdeensecdeveapec¥en ___ 214,461 51 
$13,440,940 51 
SIL cs ocelinnnyctasobacdeceensscdechveepess $1,180,582 19 
Surplus by former N. Y. Standard, 4 1-2 p. c., would be......... $1,988,800 00 


We, the undersigned, a Committee selected by the Board of Directors of the Manhattan Life Insurance Com 
pany to examine the accounts of the Company, yo certify that we have carefully examined in detail the 
assets of the Company, and that they are correctly shown in the foregoing statement. The liabilities shown in- 
clude the reserve on policies in force as calculated And certified to by the New York Insurance Department. 


BENJAMIN GRIFFEN, EDWARD A. WALTON, 
SIMEON FORD, WALTER C. STOKES, Committee. 
J. L. HALSEY, Vice President. H. Y. WEMPLE, 24 Vice President. 
W. C. FRAZEE, Secretary. J, H. GIFFIN, Jr., Ass’t Secretary. 
E. L. STABLER, Actuary. 





Z. TAYLOR EMERY, M.D., Consulting Physician. 
GEORGE W. WELLS, M.D., Resident Physician. 








DR. W. B. LANE, Superintendent of Agencies, 
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Plain Living and High Thinking. 


IT is a time of societiesinnumerable. One 
thing is suppressed while another is diffused; 
one circle prevents, while its neighbor pro- 
motes. Sons and Daughters are every- 
where spelling those titles with capitals. We 
think, and talk, and eat, and read, and walk 
and ride under “‘ association” guidance. All 
this considered it would seem almost crimi- 
nal to propose still another guild; but a re- 
cent English writer comes boldly forward 
with a suggestion that should be heartily ap- 
proved. She proposes a novel organization, 
to be called Tae Guild of Simple Living, “‘ to 
the discouragement of all extravagance and 
excess, and the furtherance of ‘ plain living 
and high thinking.’ ”’ 

Surely is there here and now a place for 
such work. The amount of happinessand fu- 
ture comfort annually sacrificed to costly 
and extravagant living is beyond compu- 
tation. Multitudes are frittering away their 
means and their lives on costly frivolities, 
while the real interests of life get the go-by. 

It is quite safe to say that $100,000,000 is 
wasted annually by the poor of this coun- 
try, and five times that sum by all other 
classes, on things which they would be 
much better without, and the cost of which, 
expended wisely, would bring present hap- 
piness to self and others as well as prevent 
untold discomfort.and misery in the future. 

We live in a pre-eminently jealous and 
ambitious age. To be at the top, to be out- 
shone by none, to make as good an appear- 
ance as any, to be fat abroad, though asa 
result you must be lean at home—that, un- 
fortunately, is the spirit of the age. 

The tyranny of such a spirit brings tur- 
rows that pastecannot cover, bends shoul- 
ders that effort cannot straighten, and robs 
multitudes of moderate but substantial and 
permanent comfort that else were fully 
within their reach. The cost of present 
frivolity and display leaves no provision for 
the rainy day. At hand, within easy ac- 
cess, and, it may even be, fully recognized, 
stands Life Insurance with its beneficent 
provisions. But between that good angel 
and the beneficiary stands the needless ex- 
actions of Social life—and that seeming 
necessity awes back multitudes from the 
true protection they so obviously need. 
So, in their weakness, they flourish and 
shine for a brief summer day, to shiver and 
suffer in the cold winter of old age, and to 
leave to their children nothing but the sad- 
dest legacy of all: ‘‘ What might have been.”’ 

Tocombat all this comes the Guild of 
Simple Living. While no real organization 
might be instituted, a simpler circie might 
be readily established by people moving in 
the same society. Twoor three sensible 


women, for instance, in any set or circle of 
friends, could, if they set themselves about 
it, so influence their associates as to decree 
that they would be a law unto themselves, 
and not allow the fickle goddess of fashion 
or the stern god of emulation to prevent 
them laying solid foundations for future 
comfort. 

Many men, extravagant beyond their 
means, thinking to please their wives or 
friends, would be only too glad to yield to 
the ‘‘sweet reasonabless’’ of such re- 
straints, and gladly use the money thus 
wisely saved to place their loved ones be- 
yond anxiety with reference to the uncer- 
tain future. 

o all such crusaders against the invad- 
ers of home happiness and security we give 
a cordial welcome. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York offers its magnificent and per- 
fected organization to husband the savings 
of the Guild of Simple Living, assuring its 
members, whether active or passive, of gen- 
erous treatment and unquestioned security. 
Turn to its agents anywhere and learn from 
them all further details of the aid thus of- 
fered. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 











ABBETS, Dec. S1, 1896..........ccccsccccceses $25,910,904 83 
DRBTR TB oc sccc cores ccscccssccecccssess 23,824,955 92 
$2,085,948 91 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Cash distributions are paid upon al! policies. 
Lp Tay? has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and pa -up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by The Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on appli- 
plication to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ F. STEVENS, vresident. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Bec. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Riera a 








*Totul Assets, Jan, ist, 1897.... $2,525,790 66 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
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Have you seen the 
Victor Road Racer? 











OVERMAN WHEEL Co. 


NEW YORK. — BOSTON. SAN FRANCISCO, 
DETROIT. DENVER. PORTLAND, ORE. 


The date on it is January 20th, 1897. You will appreciate this date 
and its newness after you have seen the wheel. 

It not only contains “Victor grade” material and “Victor grade” 
workmanship all the way through, but it has all the latest little touches 
which bring a bicycle up to date. 

It has the latest fad,—the new thing,—which not only gives all that the 
past has suggested but many points which are found nowhere else. 

Expert road riders will fall in love with it. 

In looking at it remember that the Company invites you to examine 
it bit by bit. In fact, this is our favorite way of showing Victor bicycles. 

We believe in making riders intelligent concerning that which they 
are to buy. 

See the Victor Road Racer with both eyes, both hands, both feet, before 
you buy a bicycle for 97. If you do, you will be glad of it. | 

Our catalog on application. 





P.S. Did you know that the Overman Wheel Co. built Safety Bicycles in ’87, 
which was one year sooner than any other American bicycle maker? The Victor 
Road Racer is the concentrated experience of ten years in safety construction. 

We are’ the oldest American makers of Safety Bicycles. 
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Old and Young. 


My Friend? 
BY ARTHUR D. F. RANDOLPH. 


HE came as comes a gracious gift, 
Made welcome as a glad surprise— 
A harbinger of strength to lift 
The somber clouds, which sometimes 
drift 
Across life’s fair and spotless skies. 


My home to him I opened wide, 
And bade him freely share with me 
Such comforts as I could provide 
Of bed, and board, and ingleside 
With open hospitality. 


I questioned not. In consequence 

I to his keeping and his care 
Gave all my heart in confidence; 
Assured beyond all recompense 

My trust bestowed was sacred there. 


His presence brought to life again 
Ambitions which had long been dead; 

His helping hand would oft sustain 

And make life’s path of work and pain 
Less wearisome a road to tread. 


Across life’s calm or troubled sea, 

My little craft sailed stanch and trim; 
Oft when the winds blew boisterously, 
Or dangers loomed up threateningly, 

I left the rudder wheel to him. 


One night—the wheel within his hand— 
I trusting him as oft before, 

He turned her prow toward the land 

And left me, with my ship to strand 
Upon a wild and rocky shore, 


Where I were lost, save unbeknown 

A passing ship did help extend— 
Since then I have more cautious grown, 
I sail and trim my craft alone 

Nor trust its wheel to any friend. 

Yonkers-on-Hupson, N. Y. 


An Adopted Son. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 





WHEN Ellen Daly took to her heart 
the young child of the woman who lay 
dying inthe Mercy Hospital she was 
only seventeen. A little mother if ever 
there was one, with her calm, wise little 
face, and the large eyes, maternally 
kind, under the wide brows and softly 
banded hair. She had been nursing an 
invalid little sister before that, and 
when the child died Ellen had been in- 
consolable. She had pined and peaked 
herself nearly into an illness, and her 
kind elder brother John, who was get- 
ting on so well in his profession asa 
medical man, had been really anxious 
about her. The two were now alone in 
the world since Effie was gone, for the 
parents were dead some years, It 
grieved the brother everyday to come 
home and find his remaining little sister 
with the wide, dry eyes of bereavement 
and the dull, listless manner. He had 
been giving hertonics, but they seemed 
to do her no good. He had suggested 
her going away for a change, but the 
very thought of separation from him 
had seemed so intolerable to Ellen that 
he had given it up for the time. 

One evening he came home from the 
hospital with a rather worried look. 
He kissed Ellen tenderly as he sat down 
to his dinner. There was so strong a 
sympathy between them that she de- 
tected at once that there was something 
the matter. 

‘‘What has happened, John?” she 
asked, t 

‘« Something very strange and sad,”’ 
hesaid. ‘‘ Did you ever hear me speak 
of Susan O’Connell ?”’ 

‘*You mean our cousin Susan, who 
was married when I was a little girl to a 
man out of the North ?’’ 

“Yes, She took him against every 
one’s advice. There were others she 


might have had who'd have thought 
the world of her, 


” 


The look of pain 












on his face deepened. ‘‘I lost sight of 
her after she was married. For a long 
time I had not heard her name men- 
tioned. She was brought into the hos- 
pital to-day, dying.” 

‘«Dying? Oh, John!’’ 

‘‘Yes, my dear. You see there are 
sadder things in the world than our 
Effie goingto Heaven. She had a child 
with her, a beautiful boy of two. She 
was past telling me anything, tho I 
think, I hope, she knew me. There 
was such an appeal in her eyes as she 
looked at me before they closed in un- 
consciousness. She will probably die 
without recovering consciousness.’’ 

“And what of the little child, 
John?’ 

‘«That is for you to say, my child. I 
left himin charge of a kind woman for 
the night. To-morrow you must see 
him.”’ ; 

‘«John, do you think Effie sent him 
to comfort me?”’ 

‘*You are rash, Mary, and you are 
very young. If you take charge of a 
child of that age it means losing a great 
deal of your liberty, and you are but a 
child yourself. Don’t decide too hasti- 
ly. Iwill have the child taken good 
care of if we decide he is not to come 
here."’ 

‘“‘You know nothing about the fa- 
ther?”’ 

‘‘Nothing.’’ The kind face dark- 
ened a shade. ‘‘ There was nothing 
found on Susy to give us any kind of 
clue about her, and she will not speak 
again. If Robert Waldron wants his 
child, let him find him. As for us we 
will think of the child as his mother’s 
child, not as his father’s. 

The next day Mary saw the hoy, a 
beautiful, healthy little child, who ran 
to her the minute he saw her, with a 
trust that went straight to her heart. 

John had left her with the child for 
a while, thinking the decision would be 
a more deliberate one if he were not 
present. When he opened the coor 
after half an hour’s absence, a smile 
broke through the gloom of his face. 
Mary was sitting in the matron’s low 
chair with the boy asleep on her lap. 
She put her finger to her lip as her 
brother entered, quite unconscious that 
she was recalling the charming ges- 
ture of the beautiful young mother in 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s picture. She 
looked quite happy again for the first 
time since Effie’s death. 

**Well?’’ whispered the 
coming tiptoe to her side. 

«‘Isn’t he a darling?” she said, look- 
ing upat him with the radiant pride of 
motherhood. 

He smiled back at her. 

‘“‘I have discovered an excellent 
woman who will mother him.” 

She gathered the sleeping head to 
her with sharp alarm, seeing which the 
man touched her cheek with a reassur- 
ing finger. 

‘“‘There, my child, it was a stupid 
jest. I hoped your wishes would go 
with mine. He is an orphan, Mary. 
His poor little mother is gone.”’ 

People thought Dr. Daly rather mad 
when they heard that he had adopted 
a child whose mother had died in hos- 
pital, and shook their wise heads over 
Mary’s passion for the child. 

««Let her marry and have children of 
her own, and she'll soon forget him,” 
they said; while others suggested that 
in a few months Mary would be taken 
up with the pleasant varieties that at- 
tracted other girls, and the child would 
be left to servants, 

Dr. Daly had let it be known that the 
child was a very distant relative, and 
only one or two people guessed that the 
child’s mother had been the one love 
of his life. She had called her child 


brother, 
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after him, with perhaps a late under- 
standing of what she had given up for 
Robert Waldron’s showy worthlessness. 

As the years passed, neither the doc- 
tor nor his sister showed the least sign 
of marrying. Mary had grown into a 
nobly handsome woman, older than her 
years, said people, while she was yet 
quite young, but with such a beauty of 
spirit and heart as keeps a face young 
when its contemporaries are old. 

Mary had had many suitors. She 
was looked up to, so to speak, by the 
people of her native town, and, outside 
her beauty and her goodness, she had 
the name of being a girl who would 
make a good wife; she had ruled her 
brother’s house well and wisely all thuse 
years. But she sent away the suitors 
heartlessly. She had never yet seen a 
man like her brother, she used to de- 
clare to him privately; and as for chil- 
dren, where was there a boy like Jacky, 
so handsome, so clever, so warm-heart- 
ed, and so good at heart despite his 
thousand and one escapades. 

Jacky was about twelve years old 
when Dr. Daly died. He caught the 
fever in a bad time of epidemic, nursing 
the poor fever patients in the rough 
hospital sheds on the quay. In the 
first panic he had to be nurse and doc- 
tor and all. Where many were heroic, 
his heroism, simple and unconscious, 
stood out bravely. He fought the 
enemy with more than human courage 
and devotion. Then as the epidemic 
was abating, the fever seized on the 
doctor, and being enfeebled by late 
hours and fatigue as well as by cease- 
less anxiety and sympathy for the suf- 
fering people, his frame had no power 
of resistance left. He died a hero and 
a martyr, people said; and when Mary, 
her hand tightly clasped in her boy’s, 
followed him to the grave, her sad 
heart was lifted up by the sight of the 
love and sorrow of the people. 

He had given with both hands up to 
the day he had given them his life. His 
will did not take long in the reading. 
There was a sum set apart to give 
Jacky his profession as a doctor; there 
was a legacy to old Nannie, who had 
served them faithfully for so many 
years; the rest was left to his sister. 

The rest was far less than what Dr. 
Daly, dying in his prime, had antici- 
pated. With the most extreme care it 
would bring in an annuity upon which 
Mary and the boy might live for the 
few years till the boy was earning for 
himself. Mary decided with tears that 
Nannie must go, while she herself took 
on the simple housework of the cottage 
to which they must remove. 

But she reckoned without Nannie. 
That excellent woman said she would 
pitch th’ ould money in the say if Miss 
Mary liked, but lave her an’ the child 
she had helped to rear she would not, 
not if Miss Mary got all the polismen in 
the place to remove her an’ run her in 
for obstruction. 

She wanted the money to go into the 
common fund, but since Mary would not 
hear of this, she took out of it a certain 
sum to bury her when her time came, 
and having deposited it with Father 
Cahill, put the rest in a stocking in her 
mattress, to be drawn upon to keep her 
as need arose. 

Despite the poverty they were a happy 
little household till the day came to 
part from Jacky. He had grown tall 
and manly by the time he had finished 
his medical course at the Queen’s Col- 
lege. His real mother could have been 
no prouder and fonder of him than 
Mary. As the years passed and the boy 
grew to be a man, the old feeling 
changed. The two became more equal. 


_Indeed, it was now Mary who looked 


for her boy’s advice and took it, or 
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who listened with eager interest while 
he talked of a wider life and a wider 
thought than she had known. 

But the blow came when, soon after 
he was qualified, he was offered, 
through the interest of one of his pro- 
fessors, a place in New Zealand. The 
position had many advantages, and 
what was there for him if he did not 
accept it? He had no money to buy a 
practice, or to keep him while he made 
one. Besides, from the time he came 
to manhood he had suffered from know- 
ing that he wasa strain upon Mary’s 
slender means. 

As for her, she had set all her love 
on him, and the thought of his going 
was like death. She could not realize 
that she must live without him, yet she 
never thought of trying to keep him. 
When his choice had to be made, she 
threw all her influence into the scale of 
his going. He seemed to dread the 
parting as much as she did, yet she 
knew that it is not the same to the man 
whose courage bids him take the world 
by storm as it is to the woman who sits 
at home quietly putting up her fears 
and hopes for him to God. 

‘“«T will come back, Mary,’’ he said— 
lifting her face to look into the depths 
of her eyes, and the gesture was like a 
lover’s—‘‘I willcome back, or you will 
come to me.” 

«Yes, yes,’’ she said; ‘‘we will only 
think of meeting again.’’ But in her 
heart she said: ‘‘There will be a 
woman somewhere to take you from 
me, so that you will never need me 
again.” 

For three years she wrote to him by 
every mail, and heard from him nearly 
as often. She kept a diary for him, 
filling it every night with the record of 
her thoughts as well as of the few little 
happenings of her quiet days. She did 
not know herself the beauty of character 
those intimate letters revealed. 

The woman who was to take her boy 
from her had as yet made no appear- 
ance in his Jetters. She would not 
acknowledge to herself how much she 
dreaded that stranger woman. Her 
jealousy was more than maternal; and 
tho every night she forced herself to 
pray that he might have all human 
happiness, there was a silent ecstasy of 
relief after each of those letters, in which 
he proved to her that all his thoughts 
were hers. 

The third year had not passed over 
when the letter came that changed the 
currents of her peaceful life. 


‘* | wish I had not to say this to you from 
so great a distance,’’ he wrote. ‘‘ I thought 
of postponing it till I could come to you, 
but for the present that is impossible. I 
love you, Mary, with all the love a man 
has to give a woman. I wonder you 
never seemed to guess how my love was 
changing from the love for my benefac- 
tress, my little mother, to the love a man 
gives his wife. | have seen many women 
since we parted, but never one who ap- 
proached you. 1 ama man grown, and | 
love you with the one loveof my life. I 
need you more than I could ever tell you. 
Come to me, Mary; do not keep me wait- 
ing. 
timid woman would, that there is dis- 
parity of age between us. Age matters 
nothing in the face of the love I have for 
you. It will always be the same.”’ 


You will not tell me, as a more 


He was so sure of her coming that he 
had inclosed her passage money and old 
Nannie’s. 

‘« Everything will be ready for you,”’ he 
wrote; ‘‘and we shall be married when 
you land. Don’t keep me waiting. I 
have waited too long. Come bythe next 
steamer that sails.’’ 

Perhaps he wanted to save her the 
nine days’ wonder. Anyhow, she. obey- 
ed him. Without telling any one she 
was going to be married, she made her 
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arrangements, and said good-by to her 
few friends. To most of them it seemed 
a very natural arrangement that she 
should join the lad she had reared. 
Only one old friend, a Mrs. Scanlan, 
made a half-laughing objection. 

‘«You’re too handsome, my woman 
—a sight too handsome to go living in 
the house with a young man, even if he 
was once your baby. Forty! You 
don’t look it, noone will believe it; and 
the lad will be ruined as a family doc- 
tor. That’s all about it.”’ 

A minx of a girl expressed her opin- 
ion of Mary to a friend of her own. 

‘Well, Emily, my dear, if being 
good and gentle and kind can insure us 
a complexion and eyes and figure like 
Miss Daly’s at forty, don’t you think we 
ought to mend our ways ?”’ 

Mary Daly sailed, the happiest woman 
in the world. Old Nannie, who went 
with her, knew her secret and ap- 
proved. 

‘«« A finer and a better woman couldn’t 
put her comether on him,”’ she said; 
‘‘an’ as for beauty, there isn’t your like 
walks Patrick Street of a morning.” 

Certainly in those days a- strange 
beauty had come to Mary Daly. She 
was an object of extreme interest and 
admiration to her fellow-passengers. 
She was gentle and curteous to all of 
them; but it was plain that she liked 
her own company and her own thoughts 
best. She used to sit for hours looking 
out over the water with that light of 
love and joy on her face, and quite un- 
conscious of the many looks directed 
her way. Sometimes she listened while 
Nannie talked of her lover, smiling 
happily at the old woman’s odd memo- 
ries and imaginations. The days and 
nights went fast; but not fast enough 
for the bride of forty and her eager 
bridegroom, waiting for her at the other 
end of the voyage. 

They were not many days from land 
when a terrible thing happened. In 
the middle of the night the ship caught 
fire. There were boats enough for all, 
and every one got away from the ship. 
The boats kept together as long as they 
could; but the second night after the 
fire the boat in which Mary Daly and 
oid Nannie were together parted com- 
pany with the others. 

They drifted about all day in the 
burning sun, watching vainly for the 
sight of a sail or the smoke of a steamer. 
The next day it was the same, and the 
next. The third daya child died in 
the boat. 

The fourth day the water came to an 
end. Mary lay with her head in old 
Nannie’s lap talking half deliriously of 
her boy who was waiting for her. To- 
ward evening she fell into a stupor. 
The others looked at her with lack- 
luster eyes. It was better than going 
mad, which would he the lot of some 
of them very soon. 

The fifth day they were picked up by 
a passing steamer. Before that one 
man had sprung overboard, and an- 
other lay dead in the bottom of the 
boat. 

Mary’s stupor had passed into some- 
thing that looked Tike death, so like 
it that the doctor who came with the 
rescuing party declared her dead. It 
was old Nannie’s angry contradiction 
that made him reconsider his verdict. 
The old woman looked terrible enough 
after the starvation and the thirst. 

‘*No, no,’’ she said vehemently; 
‘« she is alive, I tell you.”’ 

The doctor in half-pitying sympathy 
returned to his efforts to resusciagte her, 
and after a time she began to show 
signs of life. She recovered more 


quickly than he had dared to hope. 
The rescuing ship was on her way to 
Before any of the other 


Australia, 
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shipwrecked people were about, Mary 
was able to come on deck, where she 
sat all day smiling at the distant hori- 
zon. It was Nannie who first found out 
what had happened. Mary’s memory 
was gone. 

The news of the rescue had gone be- 
fore them, and, following close on the 
arrival of some of the other survivors, 
had raised John Waldron to a half- 
incredulous hight of joy and relief. He 
was among the excited people who 
flocked to meet the ‘‘ Mary Morrison ’”’ 
with the rescue party on board. 

Mary met him as if they had parted 
yesterday. She had always been quiet, 
and at the first sight her quietness hardly 
surprised him. 

«‘Isit Jacky?’ she said, using the old 
childish name, and with no more appar- 
ent excitement in her tender voice than 
when he had come in from school and 
flung the satchel of school-books on the 
round table in the little parlor at home. 

‘*My poor darling, what you have 
suffered!” he cried, in the first mo- 
ment. 

‘« Yes, Jacky,’’ she said, looking at 
him in a gentle bewilderment, as if she 
had not quite caught the sense of his 
words and was struck with something 
unusual in his appearance. 

‘‘Miss Mary’s very tired, sir,” said 
the old nurse, coming forward. <‘‘She’s 
had to bear a Jot.” 

He held his bride at arm’s length and 
looked at her with the keen eye of the 
doctor. 

‘‘You are right, Nannie,’’ he said. 
«« She wants perfect rest, and you and I 
must see that she gets it.’’ 

He left her lying down at the hotel, 
and drove madly to the house of a dis- 
tinguished specialist, under whom he 
had been studying, and told him the 
facts of thecase, as he had gathered them 
from old Nannie. zs 

‘*I believe, sir,” he said, ‘‘that it is 
only a temporary cloud; and I pray to 
God that you may be able to ratify my 
opinion. I want you to see her. If 
you could come this evening after din- 
ner, and talk quietly with us, you could 
observe her at your leisure.”’ 

‘«T will come, my lad,’’ said the great 
doctor. ‘‘And I too trust that it is 
only the result of her great shock and 
suffering, which time will remove.”’ 

‘¢ Another word, sir, before you have 
seen her. We are to be married to- 
morrow at eleven at St. Mary’s.” 

The elder man dropped his glasses 
and stared. 

‘« Are you right todo that, Waldron? 
How if she never recovers ?”’ 

‘« She will be Mary all the same. 
she will recover. I have thought about 
the matter, sir, and have decided to 
take her home. I believe it will be her 
best chance.”’ 

‘‘You think she is fit to go through 
the marriage ceremony ?”’ 

“‘I defy you, sir, to know, if I had 
not told you, that there was anything 
the matter with her. Except that she 
seems to remember nothing, she is just 
her old, sweet, reasonable self. I will 
take passages by the ‘ Orient,’’ which 
sails next week. Till then, except for 
the marriage, I shall keep her perfectly 
quiet. She will see no one but old 
Nannie and me, and you this evening.”’ 

‘‘You are a good fellow, Waldron,” 
said the specialist. ‘‘I am sure your 
love and care will restore your wife, if 
anything on earth can.’’ 

The great specialist told his wife 
afterward that when he spoke of John 
Waldron’s wife the young fellow had 
lifted his head with an air of radiant 
pride. 

“It is the strangest, oddest affair I 
have ever come across, Miriam,’’ he 
said. ‘‘A woman of forty, and the 
lad’s adopted mother; and now with 
this shadow on her brain, which may or 
may not pass away,” 


But 





«It seems very wild, Humphrey.”’ 

‘Tt does, my dear; but less so to me, 
since I have seen the woman. She 
looks like a Raphael Madonna, a most 
sweet and tender creature. And then 
Jack Waldron knows his own mind.”’ 

His verdict had been hopeful on see- 
ing Mary. He had quite approved of 
his pupil’s plan of taking her home at 
once. 

‘‘Frankly, my lad,” he said, ‘I 
would rather the voyage were taken be- 
fore she begins to recover. I wish I 
could say that I hoped you would come 
back here; but I think your wife will 
never take another sea-voyage. Her 
experience was too terrible.’’ 

They were married, and went home. 
In a little country cottage, far inland, 
Jack Waldron set up his first home. 
There, little by little, he won Mary back 
to perfect health. He did well, as he 
deserved, good fellow, and is now a dis- 
tinguished specialist. They have two 
beautiful boys, and no one would ever 
imagine to look at their charming 
mother the gap of years which lies be- 
tween her and their father. I do not 
think Jack Waldron will ever find out 
that his wife is an old woman. He is 
one of the faithful sort, and Mary is al- 
ways his ideal woman. As for her, the 
light in her eyes when she looks at him 
is most touching and beautiful. They 
never talk of Australia, and Mary sel- 
dom goes within even sight of the sea. 
‘« There shall be no sea there” is in her 
thoughts of Heaven. 


Polly’s Handkerchiefs. 


BY ELEANOR W., F. BATES. 





IN a pretty little box, 
Nicely folded where they lay, 
Polly had six handkerchiefs 
Given her on Christmas Day; 
Now the box is emptied quite, 
Polly can’t imagine how, 
And she sighs and sadly asks, 
‘*Vere is all my hankfish now?”’ 


Two were pinned upon the dolls, 
One was tied upon the cat, 
Fido found one in the porch 
And he straightway buried that; 
When my Polly pricked her thumb, 
One more bound it up, I think; 
And the last small handkerchief 
Polly took to wipe the ink. 


Pick them up and take them down, 
Grimy, scrubby little things, 
To the Land of Make-It-Right, 
Where the laundress works and sings; 
Washed and rinsed and aired and 
pressed, 
Here they are, all fresh and clear, 
Nicely folded in the box; 
Try again, my Polly dear! 


RosLINDALE, Mass. 
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How Little Everett Braided 
Straw. 
BY ELIZABETH ROBINSON, 


A LITTLE fine dry snow sifted in 
through the cracks in the roof of the 
‘unfinished chamber "where little Ever- 
ett and his brother Josiah slept; a lit- 
tle snow even fell upon the bed; but the 
hardy boys did not care for that, deep 
in a big feather bed, between rough but 
very warm homespun flannel sheets. 

‘‘Everett! Josiah!” their mother 
called at the foot of the stairs; but 
there was no reply, and the boys only 
snuggled deeper into their warm nest. 

‘«Boys! boys!’’ their mother called 
again; ‘‘if you don’t get up at once, I 
shall come up there.” 

Knowing by experience what a dire 
threat this was, the boys made haste to 
jump up and dress. It did not take 
them long to dress; there was nothing 
to be taken off, their thick cotton shirts 
serving for night as well as day—no 
flannels had they on, or to put on. 
Thick blue yarn stockings, heavy cow- 
hide shoes, and heavy woolen trousers, 
with thick woolen jackets buttoned to 
them, were soon in place, and the boys, 
with merry shouts, ran down to the big 
kitchen, where at the sink warm water 
was found to wash their faces and hands, 
and near by was a tiny mirror, with 
comb and brush on the shelf below, 
wherewith to complete their toilets. 

Warm water sounds rather luxurious 
for the times; but the water, if not 
warmed, would have been pretty icy, 
even if just brought in from the well 
that formed the only water supply of 
the house. 

The boys found a nice warm break- 
fast steaming on the table. It was too 
cold to snow very much, and their sis- 
ter came running in from outdoors, 
where she had, as was her wont, been 
racing around the house in the dark. 
She greatly enjoyed this racing about in 
the cold when it was just beginning to 
grow light; she would run back and 
forth many times, now and then stop- 
ping to look in at the lighted windows 
of the kitchen, and she never failed to 
be on time for breakfast. 

Oh, how good the fried pork or sau- 
sages, the hot boiled potatoes, the 
warm corn, or brown bread, or butter- 
milk biscuits tasted. There were also 
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cakes, biscuit, 


brands. 
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The absolutely pure 


BAKING POWDER 


ROYA L—the most celebrated of all 
the baking powders in the world— cel- 
ebrated for its great 
leavening strength and fRS<=5 
It makes your 
bread, 
etc., healthful, it assures 
you against alum and all 
forms of adulteration 
that go with the cheap 
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great twisted doughnuts, homemade 
cheese and warm drink for all—coffee 
or tea for the elders, and milk and 
water for the children. What fine ap- 
petites they had, these rugged New 
England children; what mattered it to 
them that they could see their breaths 
plainly in the big room, where the tal- 
low candles flickered and flared as now 
and then a gust of wind came in from 
around the not over-tight windows. 

After breakfast, Josiah went out 
with his father to help on the farm; 
Susan washed the dishes, and Everett, 
after bringing in a good supply of wood 
and making the big open fire blaze up 
brightly, sat down to his daily ‘‘stent’”’ 
of braiding straw. 

In those far-away days many women 
all over the country braided straw win- 
ters, and in many cases sewed it into 
bonnets. 

The rye straw was cut in June, dried, 
and bleached with sulphur, cut at the 
joints and laid away in neat bundles for 
winter’s use. 

When needed for use, the straws were 
split with a sharp knife, dampened and 
flattened; then each straw was ‘‘ ma- 
chined,’’ being cut into several strands 
by being drawn over a small instrument 
or ‘‘machine,’’ with sharp little iron 
teeth set into a flat wooden handle. 
The strands were held together at the 
top by a narrow uncut margin. 

In braiding, these little strands were 
pulled off, one by one, and added as re- 
quired to the braid. 

Everett’s mother had the straw all 
split and machined for him; so when he 
started to braid, he took a bunch of 
strands, and after moistening it ina 
bowl of warm water pulled off a strand, 
then put the uncut end of the bunch in 
his mouth, as was the usual custom, to 
have ithandy when he needed another 
strand; his braid was one of seven 
strands, so very soon he needed an- 
other bit of straw, and what was his sur- 
prise to findthe end of the bunch of 
strands furthest from his mouth was 
frozen stiff! As the straw was not over 
eight inches long, it shows that it must 
have been a very cold day when any- 
thing would freeze as close to a little 
boy’s mouth as that. Doesit not? 

Little Everett was not close up tothe 
fire, but still not so very far away; and 
he was so intent upon getting his two 
yards and a-half of straw braided for 
which he was to get half a cent a yard, 
that until he found the straw frozen, he 
had not thought that it was a colder day 
than usual. This incident, however, 
did impress him; and tho over seventy 
years have now gone by, he has never 
forgotten it and often wonders what the 
little boys of to-day would think of 
such cold weather as that. 


MIDDLEBOROUGH, Mass. 


Learn by Heart. 
The Lord’s Charge. 


A CHARGE to keep I have, 
A God to glorify; 

A never-dying soul to save 
And fit it for the sky. | 





To serve the present age, 
My calling to fulfil, 

O may it all my powers engage 
Todo my Master’s will. 


Arm me with jealous care 
As in thy sight to live; 

And oh, thy servant, Lord, prepare 
A strict account to give! 


Help me to watch and pray, 
And on thyself rely! 

Assured, if I my trust betray, 
I shall forever die. 


—CHARLES WESLEY, 1707-1788. 





Pebbles. 


A coop cook is one who can make 
stewed prunes taste as if she had washed 
them before cooking them.—Afchison 
Globe. 


..If some people could realize that 
the world doesn’t care a rap what size 
of shoes they wear, they would be a good 
deal more comfortable.— Zit-Bits. 


..In Boston.— 


With wrinkled brows and thoughtful air, 
In his big blue eyes a look of care, 
Inventing, doubtless, a better thing, 
The baby chews his rubber ring. 

—Puck, 
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...-At a meeting of locomotive en- 
gineers the following toast was offered: 
‘To our mothers—the only faithful tend- 
ers who never misplaced a switch.”— 
Springfield Union. 


..At the West Street church at the 
morning service the Rev. F. A. Hatch 
will speak on the creed as proposed by 
John Watson (Iam McLaren). Cordial 
welcome to all.—Dandbury News. 


..‘*Oh, be not hasty, friend,’’ I cried; 

“Think twice o’er all you utter.”’ 
‘**I’m bound to do so,” he replied; 
“*T stut—tut—tut—tut—tutter!”’ 

. —Detroit Free Press. 


..Altho President Eliot’s request for 
$10,000,000 additional donations to Har- 
vard was made several days ago, the 
amount has not yet been sent in. This 
shows how hard times are.—Xansas City 
Journal. 


..- There was a look of depression on 
the face of Marshall P. Wilder as he 
walked down Broadway yesterday. 
‘* Hello, old man; how are you ?’’ asked 
a friend. ‘‘ Below par,’’ said the little 
humorist. ‘‘How’s that ?”’ ‘‘ Well, my 
father’s a six-footer,’’ grinned Marshall, 
his apparent depression vanishing.— 
New York Sun. 


.. Spacerayt: ‘** Robert Burns was all 
right in his day, but I think he’s a back- 
number now.”’ Stubs Penn: ‘‘ Do you?’ 
Spacerayt: ‘‘Yes. Take the lines: 

‘ The best laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft agley.’ 
Think of a Scotch dialect poet writing a 
sentence of that length, with only three 
words of Scotch in it!’’—Puck. 


..A sleeper is one who sleeps. A 
sleeper is that in which the sleeper sleeps. 
A sleeper is that on which the sleeper 
which carries the sleeper while he sleeps 
runs. Therefore, while the sleeper sleeps 
in the sleeper the sleeper carries the 
sleeper over the sleeper under the sleeper 
until the sleeper which carries the sleeper 
jumps off the sleeper and wakes the 
sieeper in the sleeper by striking the 
sleeper under the sleeper, and there is no 
longer any sleeper sleeping inthe sleeper 
of the sleeper.— Worthington’s Magazine. 





Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT offers the following 
PRIZES: 


For the best set of answers to this 
week’s puzzles, we will send ‘‘In a 
Dyke Shanty,”’ by Maria Louise Pool. 

THE INDEPENDENT invites aJl readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month a fresh set of prizes will 
be offered. For the four best puzzles 
received during February the following 
prizes are offered: 

First PrizeE.—‘' Kate Carnegie,” by 
Ian Maclaren. 

SEcOND PRIzE.—‘‘ Sentimental 
my,’’ by J. M. Barrie. 

TuHirD PrizE.—‘‘In Ole Virginia,’’ by 
Thomas Nelson Page. 

FourtuH Prize.—‘‘ Travel and Talk,’”’ 
by the Rev. H. R. Haweis. In two vols. 

Answers will be printed two weeks 
after the puzzles. This will enable 
solvers living ata distance to forward 
answers. 


Tom- 


Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 
PuzZLEs, 
Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 





A RIDDLE. 
Let us look at it quite closely, ’tis a very 
ugly word, 
And one that makes us shudder whenever 
it is heard. 
It may be very wicked, it must be always 
sad; 


It speaks of sin and suffering enough to 
make one mad. 


They say it is a compound word, and that 
is very true; 

And when we decompose it, which, of 
course, we’re free to do, 

If from the letters we take off we sever 
the first three, 

It leaves the nine remaining ones as sad 
as they can be. 


For tho it seems to make it less, in fact it 
makes it more, 

For it takes the brute creation in, which 
it left out before. 

Let’s try if we can mend it; 
we may, 

If only we divide it in some new-fashioned 

; way. 


"tis possible 


Instead of three and nine, then, let’s make 
it four and eight; 

You'll say it makes no difference, at least 
not very great; 

But only sée the consequence! That’s all 
that need be done 

To change the note of sadness to unmiti- 
gated fun. 


It clears off swords and pistols, revolv- 
ers, bowie-knives, 

And all the horrid weapons by which men 
take their lives; 

It wakens better feelings and how joy- 
fully are heard 

The native notes of gladness compressed 
into one word. 


Yes, four and eight, my friend, let that 
be yours and mine, 
Tho all the hosts of demons rejoice in 
three and nine. 
C. V. MILLER. 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


All the words described contain the 
same number of letters. When rightly 
guessed, and placed one below another, 
the central letters will spell the name of 
a famous architect who died one hundred 
and seventy-four years ago to-day. 

Reading across: 1, A separate and fixed 
order or class of society; 2, rancor; 3, 
whin; 4, a breakfast dish; 5, something 
used in an operating room; 6, primary; 
7, to pretend; 8, woody or bushy; 9,a 
fastening; 10, to swell; 11, stares stupid- 


ly; 12, an ethereal fluid that supplied the 
place of blood in the veins of the gods; 
13, concerning; 14, entices; 15, to bend 
down through fear; 16, to foster; 17, an 
island in the Mediterranean; 18, from 
this cause or reason. ae 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 11. 


Dovus.E Acrostic.—Primals, Charles Lamb; finals, 
Daniel Boone. 1, Child he ange Maria); 2, Hermia; 
3, Arden, 4, Rienzi; 5, liable; 6, Ezekiel; 7, Sahib; 

8, Lorenzo; 9, Allegro; 10. Memnon; 1, Bronté. 

*Centrat Acrostic.—Li Hung Chang. 1, Allah; 
2, oriel; 3, ephah; 4, plume; 5, renew; 6, logan; 7, 
racer; 8, aphis; 9, ‘Adams; 10, minim; 11, rigor. 

CHARADE. —Donkey. 

Up anp Down.—Boston. 1 to2, Banjo. 2 to 3, or- 
bis; 3 to 4, saint; 4 to 5, taboo; 5 to 6, onion. 

RuyMepD CENTRAL ACROSTIC. —Truth. 1, Match; 2, 
large; 3, fun; 4, pitch; 5 fishing. 

Cakes. —Lambkin 








Are 







them. 


that 
for washing ? 
and hard, and you have to depend upon 
rubbing, then you ought to get some- 
thing else. 
thing that saves work, it may be bad 
for the clothes. 


you sure 
you're using the right thing 
If the work is slow 


And even if you have some- 


You may be ruining 


Pearline gives the easiest, quickest, 
most economical washing, of anything that’s safe to use. 


The 


more you investigate, and inquire and compare, the surer 


you'll be that Pearline is the only right thing to wash with. 


Send or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” 
it Back 


honest—send it back, 








and if your grocer sends ™ something in 


sy 


Peddlers and some unscrupuious grocers will telly you “‘this is as good as” 


IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 


i of Pearline, be 
ES PYLE, New York. 
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Purify 


Your blood with a course of Hood’s Sarsaparilla and be 
~—s and vigorous when the chan; 4 to warmer 
weath ercomes. Be sure to get Hood’ s be cause 


Food’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact, the One True Blood Purifier. _ 


are the only pills to take with 
Hood’ s Pills Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Gentle and 
yet effective. Cure sick headache, biliousness, % ce. 


















Nut to Crack 


JUST A GRAIN OF WHEAT. 


It is full of nourishment; 
the kind youneed and of 
the right sort. 
Excepting only the 
irritating husk, the 
whole is ground into 


FINE FLOUR 
© by the Franklin Mills. 
“ A little off white because 
all the nutritive elements are retained— 
therein is its goodness, i. ¢., food. 


If your grocer does not keep it, 
send us his name with your or- 
der—we wiil see that you are 
supplied. 


= See that the Flour deliv- 
ime = bears our label; avoid 
substitutes. <eeerree 
The genuine made only by the 


' Franklin Mills Co., Lockport,N. Y. 


"secceeececee SSeeeeceeee p 


Originated 1 "= Dr. ane 
Jackson, founder of the Jack- 
son Sanatorium, Trial box 25c. 
Book with recipes FREE. 
Our Home Granula C 
DANVILLE, X.Y,” The Perfect Health Food» 


Don’t Trust to Ltick. 


THE “ Marshall Process” Wick requires no trimming; 
combustion ses eho oils 1s perfectly odorless ; the 
flame produced has no creeping tendency; makes the 
whitest light; is a non-conductor of heat, a 
ive of overheated lamps; is the be! st wick made 
oil-heating and lighting po mee os 3 sample 
15cts.; 3 round, or centra draught wicks 25cts.; or an oil- 
heater wick 20cts. We make wicks for all burners. 


NEW JERSEY WICK COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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revent 


V J, 800 SILK REMNANTS, enough fora 

\ \ 
al. RETA Quilt 4q. yds, 50c. Immense Pack., with 
floss & patterns, 10c, postpaid. Lemarié's Silk Mill, Little Ferry, NJ. 


DEABNESS 2. HE40.NoIses.curen. 
as glasses helpeyes. NO PAIN. W ieca heard. 
Bend to F, Hiscox Co., 858 B’ way, N. Y., for Book and Proofs Pa 
PINS ana NEEDLES, : 
Thimble and Thread : 
ALWAYS AT YOUR HAND. : 


Every woman 














who 
ews will welcome this 
— little conven- 
fence, 
i. & i. ”* Combination 
Pant Thimble and 
|-Holder. 
Attaches instantly to 
» table, lap-board or sew- 
ing machine. Handsome 
ly nickel plated. Cushion 
of rich plush. 


HUEBEL & MANGER, 


288 Graham St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


GROCERIES. 


Are you going to stock your country or city home with 
groceries? If you are it will pay you tosend to us fora 
price list. Our specialties are one 41 Blend of Teas 
and 43 Blend of Coffee. We deliver all orders in 
this and adjacent cities free. . reight prepaid by rail- 
road and steamer to all points within 10) hundred miles 
of New York. Orders by mail receive prompt and care- 
ful attention. 


CALLANAN & KEMP, 


@1 and 43 Veseu St.. New York. 





GLU 





25 cents, by mail. 
Stamps taken. Circular free, 











~ HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


ST.DENIS ace 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 


Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK. 


‘The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate rices. Re- 
enntly enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
Senses its furmer capacity. The new DINING 

ROOM is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
Decoration in the country. 

WILi IAM TaY LOR 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


‘BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 


























BLACKING APPLIED AND — 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH” 




















“FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE - 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 


Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,US.A. 








Personals. 


THE sad death, last week, of Captain 
Philo N. McGiffin, in a New York hos- 
pital, was the indirect result of his terri- 
ble experiences in the battle of the 
Yalu River. Captain McGiffin after his 
graduation from the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, believing that he could win 
greater renown in foreign service, enlisted 
in the Chinese Navy. He was immediate- 
ly recognized as a ‘‘born fighter’’ and re- 
ceived command of the ‘‘Chen Yuen,” the 
finest battleship belonging to China. 
With this ship Captain McGiffin made 
his record. At the battle of Yalu, the 
most interesting of modern naval fights 
because of the first meeting of modern 
warships, his vessel was one of the sur- 
vivors, altho hit over 400 times by Japan- 
ese balls and shells. Inthe fight one of 
‘“*Chen Yuen’s’’ biggest guns was shot 
off by mistake a little too soon. Captain 
McGiffin anda number of seamen who 





were almost directly in front of it tried 
to leap out of the way, but not quick 
enough to escape the shock of the fire. 
The majority were killed, and McGiffin 
was knocked senseless. He shortly came 


~ CREAM SEPARATORS. 


De Laval “Alpha” and ‘’ Baby” Separators. 
First—Best—Cheapest. All Styles—Sizes. 
Prices, $50. - to $800.- 

Save $10.—-per cow per year. Send for Catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 


Randolph & Canal Sts., | 74 Cortlandt Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


Rubino Healing Springs 
Natural Lithia Water. 


EQUAL IF NOT SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER LITHIA 
WATER. 
Recommended and prescribed for 30 Sag by 


Dr. Pole, of Hot Springs, Bath Co., Va., 
and leading New York physicians. 











SALESROOM : 


7 WEST 42d STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





On the Market 
Ten Years. 


The 
“ACME” 


ENGINE 
Still 
LEADS 


1 to 6 Horse Power. For all Dairy and 
Farm work, or general use. No skilled engineer. No 
extra insurance on account of oil fire. Adapted to ker- 
— oil, wood or coal, as ordered. For catalogue ap- 
ply to 
Rochester Machine Tool Works, 

No. 5 Center Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


DARLING’S: 


Fertilizer represents the highest nutritive value. 
Practical experiments prove it to be the most eco- 
nomical in use and productive in results. It is made 


Pure Bone Basis. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES aspecialty. Beef Scraps, 
Oyster Shells, Chicken Bone and DARLING’S CON- 


CENTRATED MEAL. 
Send for 1897 catalogue. 
L. B. Darling Fertilizer Company, 
Pawtucket. R. 1. 


FERTILIZERS 























to and went on fighting. Then a ladder 
was struck by a shell sending a splinter 
into McGiffin's thigh. He pulled it out 
with a pair of pincers, and fought on. 
Afterward he was hit inthe head and a 
score of places on the body; but he would 
not stop fighting till the close of the ter- 
rific battle when the Chinese were thor- 
oughly beaten. Because Captain Mc- 
Giffin would not follow the custom of 
defeated Chinese commanders and com- 
mit suicide he fell into disfavor and was 
obliged to come to this country to live, 
where he remained tili hisdeath. He was 
only thirty-four years old. 


....The hero of the hour is undoubted- 
ly Prince George of Greece, the com- 
mander of the Greek torpedo flotilla that 
has gone to the aid of Crete and to free 
the Christians from the tyranny of the 
Turk. He is the second son of King 
George and Queen Olga, a Hercules in 
strength, stature and courage, and has 
always been the most democratic scion of 
royalty in Europe, as well as the most 
popular member of the Royal family 
among the Grecian subjects. He is 
larger and handsomer than his brother, 
the Crown Prince Constantine. Unac- 
companied, he elbows his way through 
the Grecian crowd, or alone, with his rifle 
slung over his shoulder, hunts on the 
mountains, lately, if not now,intested with 
brigands. He used his strength to good 
purpose on one occasion when, traveling 
through Japanin company with the pres- 


ent Czar, he beat off and knocked down a’ 


Japanese fanatic who had attacked Nich- 
olas with a club. This undoubtedly saved 
the life of the Czar, who has repaid the 
act with the warmest personal affection. 
It is this club knock that has recently 
troubled the Czar. Prince George is a 
good sailor and well skilled in the science 
of war. He loves his classic land, and 
now the people stand patriotically behind 
him. Should he be successful and bring 
about the annexation of the island, he 
will probably be made Prince of Crete as 
his brother is Prince of Sparta. 


.-Dr. Giuseppe Sanarelli, who has 
discovered the bacillus of yellow fever, 
is not yet in his thirtieth year. Gradu- 
ating in 1889 at the University of Siena, 
he pursued his post-graduate studies in 
Pavia, Paris and Germany, where he was 
successful in several competitions. His 
researches into the water supply of Ver. 
sailles, by which he succeeded in isolating 
the vibrion of cholera and in finding the 
cause of its relative harmlessness, first 
brought him into notice. On his return 
to Italy he was appointed to the Chair of 
Hygiene in the University of Siena, and 
soon afterward was offered the direction 
of the hygiene department of the Uni- 
versity of Monte Video, at a salary of 
41,000. He accepted this, and in less 
than a year the institution attained a 
very flourishing condition and now is the 
first to have cultivated the yellow-fever 
bacillus. It is expected that before long 
the discovery of an antidote will follow. 


....The new Senator from Utah, Jo- 
seph L. Rawlins,is a Gentile,an advocate 
of free silver and forty-seven years old. 
He has always lived in the Territory 
of Utah, and isa college graduate. He 
was professor inthe University of Des- 
eret, in Salt Lake City, before taking up 
law, which profession he has practiced 
ever since. As a delegate to Congress 
from Utah he did great service toward 
the passage of the act enabling Utah to 
form a constitution and be admitted to 
Statehood. 


THE INDEPENDENT 








Work Indoors and Out. 


“Women as Manufacturers. 
BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 


UnrTIL one has bestowed thought upon 
the subject one would hardly believe how 
many women are already known as the 
successful heads of manufacturing estab- 
lishments of various sorts, positions 
which require the possession of an ex- 
ceptional degree of administrative as 
well as of financial ability. Inthe Old 
World, notably in France and Belgium, 
more women are found filling Such posi- 
tions than with us. In those countries 
businesses of every sort are more likely 
to descend from fatherto son for genera- 
tion after generation than here; and in 
default of sons it is by no means unusual 
for adaughter to inherit the business of 
her father. When this is the case she 
has generally been brought up in it, as 
her brother might have been, or as she 
herself might have been trained in house- 
keeping, taking all the grades in the 
managing part of the establishment, and 
very often all the manual grades as well, 
where the latter are not beyond her 
physical powers. 

Many years ago an American boy was 
taken to France by an uncle, who was a 
silk buyer for the firm of A. T. Stewart 
& Co., of New York, to be placed in a 
silk factory.and be instructed in all its 
details. The uncle’s view was merely to 
make his nephew an expert worthy of be- 
ing his own successor as a buyer for the 
American market. The boy was placed 
in one of the best of the old silk manu- 
factories in Lyons. The head of the 
firm was a fine old gentleman who had 
inherited his business from a long line of 
ancestors, as, under other conditions, he 
might have inherited a landed estate. He 
would have been glad in his turn to pass 
it along to a son or sons, but he had only 
daughters. Two of these he had taken 
into his place of business, where they 
were being trained to succeed him when 
his time should be ended. The hand- 
some young American promptly fell in 
love with the elder daughter, and, re- 
ceiving the paternal blessing, the young 
couple were married as soon as the boy 
became of age. Upon the subsequent 
retirement of the father-in-law the 
daughter’s husband was the nominal 
head of the firm, ‘‘but,’’ I have heard 
him say, ‘‘I am only the figurehead, it 
is Marie who is the real head of the old 
house. My talent is that of making a 
market for the goods; if I should die to- 
morrow the manufacturing part of the 
business would never know the differ- 
ence. Marie is two years younger than 
I, but she is the senior member of the 
firm, and between us we make things go.”’ 
- This is a state of things so common in 
France as to excite little remark. It 
would be considered as almost criminal 
for a man to allow a flourishing business 
to pass out of the hands of the family 
which had brought it up toits prosperous 
condition if there were sons to inherit, 
and very little less so if, in default of 
sons, the daughters were not brought up 
to such a knowledge of all the necessities 
and opportunities of the business that 
they could take it and carry it on suc- 
cessfully. In a great number of cases 
the wife of the owner, or of one of the 
members of certain manufacturing firms, 
are virtual, if not nominal partners of 
their husbands, and in some cases are 
legally such. In one case, told tome by 
a person to whom all the parties were 
personally known, an Englishwoman 
married to a Frenchman who was the 
chief owner of a large beet-sugar refin- 
ery, being of an active mind and finding 
life rather heavy upon her hands in the 
sleepy old town on the Loire, besought 
her husband to employ her as his book- 
keeper. Ina short time she manifested 
her really superior business ability and 
was regularly admitted to a partnership. 
At the time of the Franco-Prussian War, 
her husband having entered the National 
Guard, she was able, against all the ad- 
verse circumstances, to keep the business 
from bankruptcy; and on the death of her 
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husband and his two brothers, during the 
war, she assumed the entire control, and 
at the present, or at least a very recent 
date, the business is said to be in a very 
flourishing condition under her manage- 
ment. She has educated herown daugh- 
ter and a son of one of her husband’s 
brothers to succeed her. 

Similar cases are plentiful. One of the 
most familiar is that of the ‘‘ Widow 
Cliquot.’’ The Cliquot vineyards were 
of no small celebrity, even early in the 
present century; but they became really 
famous only under the administration of 
the second proprietor’s widow. She, too, 
has now long since passed away; but her 
name proved a trademark too valuable to 
be relinquished, and while men may come 
and go, that particular brand of cham- 
pagne will long continue to bear witness 
of one woman’s success in the business 
world. 

It is to a woman, also, that we are 
said to owe the much prized cheese known © 
as the Camembert. In the commune of 
that name Mme. Harel cultivated some 
farm land, and there first prepared and 
sold the special variety of cheese for 
which the little commune has since be- 
come famous. The demand for it rose so 
rapidly that as early as 1813 Mme. Har- 
el’s daughter extended the manufacture 
to neighboring communes, retaining each 
new establishment under her own general 
supervision. Her enterprise was felt to 
be such a public benefit that in 1846 she 
was rewarded by a testimonial from the 
Normandy Agricultural Association. It 
is said that even at that time several hun- 
dred persons were employed in making 
the cheese, and the production has since 
then much increased. 

Considering the rapid growth of man- 
ufacturing industries in the United States, 
it is a little singular that more women 
have not been numbered in the ranks of 
manufacturers; but even here a number 
of women have proved successful in this 
line. It seems a little too. bad that one 
of the first of these to come to our knowl- 
edge should be that of a manufacturer of 
chewing gum; but if the stuff must be 
used and fortunes are to be gained by its 
sale, it is not unpleasant to know that at 
least one of the persons said to be mak- 
ing a fortune by its manufacture is a 
woman. Mrs. Kate Nobles, who now has 
a salesroom in Chicago and a factory in 
Niles, Mich., first made the variety of 
chewing .gum which she sells in small 
quantities in her‘own kitchen, and made 
a market for it by herself taking samples 
and introducing it in the neighboring 
towns. As her market grew she enlarged 
her quarters, and is now doing a thriv- 
ing business, employing many persons, 
and always keeping the reins of manage- 
ment in her own hands. 

A much more useful industry is the 
manufacture of the peculiar yellow paper 
used by the Associated Press, the tele- 
graph and other companies. Thisiscon- 
ducted by Mrs. M. S. Wade, of Chicago. 
The processes are secret, and all of them 
are not communicated to any one person. 
Mrs. Wade never advertises or courts 
publicity in any way, having all that she 
can do to fill the orders that she receives. 

Miss Emma Swartwout, of Newark, N. 
J., is the inventor of the well-known 
Delsarte corset, which she manufac- 
tures and places onthe market. Her fac- 
tory, where she employs many opera- 
tives —always women, whenever possible 
—is in Newark, and her principal sales- 
room in New York City; but she has 
agents all over the Unionand in Canada, 
as many as twelve hundred or more 
names being on her pay rolls at certain 
seasons of every year. She is a thorough 
business woman, painstaking and untir- 
ing, with a keen sense of honor, and 
showing much capacity in her manage- 
ment of persons as well as her mastery 
of all the details of her large business. 

In the case of any manufacturing work 
it is obviously impossible to predict the 
amounts of money which may be earned 
by either men or women, so many things 
are to be taken into the account. But 
there is no good reason why women who 
wish to succeed and take the trouble to 
prepare themselves to achieve success, should 
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not be as fortunate as men in the same 
lines. The requisites in the manufac- 
turing line alike for both sexes, are a 
sufficient amount of capital to invest. a 
mastery of all the details of the special 
manufacture undertaken and its business 
management, a capacity for organization, 
and an administrative ability, which last 
implies a cool head, clear judgment, 
powers of prompt decision, and a sense 
of justice. The ‘‘ world is all before” 
such persons, where and what to choose 
be they men or women, and the state- 
ment may be ventured that many a wom- 
an expends as much of all these qualities 
in the attaining and preserving of a cov- 
eted social position as would enable her 
to successfully run a manufactory em- 
ploying a thousand men and women. 
New York Ciry. 


To What Part of Florida? 


BY FRANK H. SWEET. 





I HAVE received many inquiries from 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT relative to 
Florida, and more especially with refer- 
ence to such sections as might be best 
adapted to their individual needs. Some 
of these correspondents were desirous of 
finding a good location for truck growing, 
for fruit raising, for general farming; 
some were merely looking for an invest- 
ment; while perhaps the majority placed 
health as their reason for desiring a 
change. 

Practically there are two Floridas, to- 
tally dissimilar in characteristics and in 
people. Fifty years ago Florida meant 
the northwestern portion, with Talla- 
hassee as the center, while the great re- 
gion below St. Augustine and Gainesville 
was given over to cattle men and their 
cowboys; now, Florida is the eastern and 
southern part, and the northwest is prac- 
tically unknown. Each section has its 
own manifest advantages, and the settler 
who goes to the one and is disappointed 
might be perfectly satisfied if he tried the 
other. 

South Florida, of course, owes its pros- 
perity to the phenomenal growth of the 
orange industry. This has crossed the 
peninsular part of the State with rail- 
roads, and has subdued the great lakes 
and rivers with steamboats that ply back 
and forth between the numerous towns 
and cities that have sprung up like mush- 
rooms along the palm-grown banks. 
Great through lines discharge their pas- 
sengers into its midst all through the fall 
and winter, and these passengers spread 
out into all the accessible parts of the 
orange belt. With few exceptions, they 
are from the North and Northwest, and 
naturally they bring their own customs 
and ideas along. A south Florida townis 
generally a transplanted New England, 
or New York, or Ohio town; and the first 
man you meet after stepping from the 
car or steamer, will probably greet you 
with an ‘‘I guess,’’ instead of an ‘‘I 
reckon,” and a ‘‘very?’ instead of a 
‘‘toler’bly,” or ‘‘ right much.” Except 
for the semitropical aspect of the sur- 
roundings, you could be easily persuaded 
that you were talking with a brisk New 
Englander in a go-ahead New England 
manufacturing town. 

And other things have naturally gone 
forward with this progress. Conven- 
iently situated Government land has all 
been taken up, and prices within two or 
three miles of the small towns have ad- 
vanced to thirty, fifty, seventy-five dol- 
lars an acre, according to location. 

On the other hand, northwest Florida has 
been standing still, and even retrograding 
all these years. In some instances, land 
has even reverted to the Government 
within sight of the city of Tallahassee; 
and in nearly all sections of the country, 
parts of old plantations that before the 
War were worth from fifty to a hundred 
dollars an acre,can now be bought for 
five. The reason of this is twofold: 
difficulty of access, and disinclination of 
the owners to force their holdings upon 
the market. There is no direct commu- 
nication with the North, and shipping 
small quantities of produce round by way 
of Jacksonville or Pensacolo means giv- 
ing all the profit to railroads in the shape 
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of freight charges. Moreover, the 
northwest Floridians are an easy-going 
people, who are content tolet the morrow 
take care of itself. Inthe old days, this 
section was held in great plantations of 
two or [three to ten or fifteen thousand 
acres each; and even to this day many of 
them are still held almost intact. As a 
man’s standing is rated in south Florida 
by the number of orange trees he owns, 
here it is fixed by the number of acres. 
And yet of late years most of these men 
have been willing to dispose of some of 
the land they cannot profitably utilize 
themselves—only there are no buyers. 


‘They do not advertise, nor open land 


offices; if a purchaser desires land, he 
must come to them, for they will never 
gotohim. Captain Godwin, of Cotton- 
dale, with whom I was stopping several 
days, and who owned more than seven- 
teen thousand acres, told me that he 
would gladly give ten acres to any man 
who would settle on his land. And there 
were others in the neighborhood of the 
same mind. But none of them adver- 
tised, and not one of them would have 
stepped from his path to turn the great 
stream of immigration from South Florida 
into his own section. 

Northwest Florida is a high, rolling, 
almost mountainous country, with good 
grass and clear, swift-running streams. 
It isa natural home for peaches, pears, 
strawberries and a multitude of other 
fruits, as well as for pecans and ordinary 
farm crops; and is a good grazing coun- 
try. But its climate is several degrees 
colder than south Florida, and it will not 
grow oranges. Good land, cleared, and 
in a well settled community, can be had 
for three to fifteen dollars an acre. But 
there is no direct communication with the 
North, and this leaves the great abun- 
dance to go to waste. 
sands of bushels of peaches spoiling in 
the orchards, that would not pay for the 
picking. 

South Florida is generally a great level 
expanse of white sand, with little grass 
save the tussock bunches along water 
margins and on low lands; and the price 
of this uninviting sand, even twoor three 
miles-from a town, will run from twenty- 
five to seventy-five dollars an acre. But 
curiously enough, this sand grows or- 
anges and pineapples and all sorts of 
semitropical fruits with wonderful prodi- 
gality; and there are through lines which 
bring Northern markets into close com- 
munication. 

From this it will be seen that if a man 
wishes to grow oranges or semitropical 
fruits he must seek the southern part of 
the State; if he is aninvalid, and desires 
a very mild climate, the southern part of 
the State is best for him also; but if he 
is a small farmer who wishes to raise 
general crops, and perhaps to keep a cow 
or two, the northwest section is his prop- 
er destination, as it also is if he desires 
a nice place or fruit farm at very moder- 
ate expense. If he wishes to raise prod- 
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uce for market, to make a living thereby, 
he had better go on to south Florida; but 
if he has a little money, and reckons on 
growing an abundance of fruit and farm 
produce for home use only, he cannot do 
better than to stop in one of the north- 
west counties. And to a Northerner 
either section is mild and delightful. 
Even in northwest Florida, where it is 
too cold to grow oranges, snow is of rare 
occurrence, and is only to be seeninlight 
flurries once intwo or three years, and 
never in sufficient quantity to whiten the 
ground. 


Peace Date, R. I. 


Earth-Litter Mulch. 


In place of applying coarse litter and 
manure to trees and plants, which cause 
roots to form too near the surface of the 
ground, only to be injured or killed in 
time of drouth orsevere cold if the mulch 
gets thin, the Minnesota Experiment Sta- 
tion recommends an _ ‘‘earth-litter’’ 
mulch, which combines the value of the 
common mulch and of constant cultiva- 
tion or dry-earth mulch. The latter 
causes impoverishment of the soil by con- 
stant exposure to the sun, and retards ni- 
trification, which requires partial shade. 
In the new method short-fibered litter 
or manure is spread evenly over the sur- 
face of the ground, one or two inches 
deep. Ina few days the ground is culti- 
vated, thoroughly mixing the mulch with 
fine surface earth. After weeds begin to 
appear the cultivation is repeated. In 
this way moisture is more effectually con- 
served, the root system takes its proper 
place, the soil is better protected from 
undue heat of the sun, the supply of hu- 
mus is kept intact increasing capacity for 
moisture, fertility is maintained, nitrifi- 
cation favored and labor saved. It 
would be well for farmersand cultivators 
of smaller places to experiment next sea- 
son with this method, which seems to 
promise good results. To obtain this 
short-fibered litter it would be necessary 
to pass long straw, cornstalks, etc., 
through the cutter before using as bed- 
ding or tomix with manure. 





Your chimney has as much 
to do with your light as your 
lamp has. 

The Index tells what Num- 
ber to get; sent free. 

“Pearl top” or “ pearl 
glass.” 


Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 


Children love 


to look at pictures and be told a 
story. Why not take advantage 
of this trait to fill the 
Church on Sunday 
evenings. 

Show them pictures 
by the aid of one of 
our Stereopticons. 


Special Lanterns and Slides for all purposes sold 
and loaned on easy terms. Send for free literature. 


RILEY BROTHERS, 

Bradford, Eng. 16 Beekman St., New York. 
The largest Stereopticon outfitters in the world. 
BRANCHES — Boston: 36 Bromfield St. CHIcaGo: 196 

La Salle St. Kansas City (Mo.): 515 East 14th St. MINNE- 

‘AVOLIS: 23 Washington Ave. So. CHATTANOOGA: 708 Market. 
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“What — 
epicurean rascal is this?" 
Merry Wives, Act 2. Scene 2. 





$1000.00 in 147 Prizes \ 


1 of $100; 2 of $50; 4 of $25; 140 of $5 each 


our Baked Pork and Beans alone orin combination. 
ay 31; awards made July Ist. A trade mark cut from 


BS. By» , a Dra: 58 3 o 
must accompany every recipe. ‘ 
Cookery,”’ free to all who answer this ad. _ i 
Van Camp’s Boston Baked Pork and Beansis a delicious, 
satisfying dish for all occasions—a meal in itself. Equall 
good, hot or cold. In cans; three sizes; at leading grocers’, 
or send 6c for sample can, or postal card for free booklet. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
330 Kentucky Avenue, 


Jas 












Indianapolis, Ind, 











1849 -VICK’S FLORAL GUIDE ~ 1897 


Standard Seed and Plant Catalogue. Contains all that’s New and Good. Always Reliable, 
TH E G U l D £ \ packet either Wonderful Branching Aster, New ° 


and your Choice 


Japan Morning Glory, or Pansy Choice mixed, for (5 CTS. 
Two packets 2Sc., three packets 30c. Full retail price 45 cts, 


Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine which tells how to grow Plants, Flowers 
and Vegetables, and is up to date on these subjects, for 3 months, the Guide and One 
packet of Seeds (named above) for 25 cents. 


Every tenth person sending an Order as above will receive a coupon good for 50 cents’ worth of Seed free 


When ordering state where you 
saw this adv. and we will senda 
packet of Flower Seeds free 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


[VICK'S ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE 












Best To Be Had. 


“ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the onl: 
blood-purifier I would recommend. 


I consider it the safest and best to 
be had.’ 


ad,” — (Rev.) 
son, Minn. 


Ayer’s ony Sarsaparilla 


Admitted at the World’s Fair. 


SEED 


W. Copp, Jacke 








Complete Catalogue of 
Best Seeds that Grow 
FREE to any address, 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 






Horse Carts 












A LAN 12 STYLES. 
wa QQLSY 
STEEL noints, HOBSON & CO. 
AXLES. Station P, 2 Stone St., New York 
<_ that velit 
before it is TOO LATE! 


DR. WII. HALL’S 


BALSATI1 
FOR THE LUNGS 


Will stop it if taken in time 
“HALL’S BALSAM is the best 
Cough Medicine and Consumption rem: 
edy”’ has been said over and over again. 

Every family medicine closet should 
contain a bottle, ready for immediate use. 
For Sale by all Druggists 
25c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 


See that you get what you ask for— 
HALL’S BALSAM. ff 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


A Weekly Newspaper. 








Entered at the New York Post Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One number (one week) 10 cents. 





One month.......... 25 | Six months.......... $x 50 
Three months....... 75 | Nine months........ 2 25 
Four months........ 1 00 | One year......cceees 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber........ssseeeeeees $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers.........+.++ 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber.............0000: 7 00 
‘Three subscribers one year each.........+.+++5 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber.........-sseeseees 8 50 
Four subscribers one year each........-..+5+. : 850 
Five years to one subscriber.........++0sseee8: 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each.........+.+ee00: 10 @ 


In Clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. 
To clergymen, $2.00 a year. 


The above rates, payable in advance, are 
invariable. 


Names and remittance must accompany 
each club. 


Single copies over 6 months old, 25 cents. 
“TRIAL TRIP,” one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew, therefore, a 
week or two in advance of the expiration 
of their subscriptions, in order to receive 
their papers uninterruptedly. We will, 
however, take pleasure in continuing the 
paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. 





POSTAGE to a Foreign Country in the 
Postage Union $1.56 a year extra. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
periodicals with THE INDEPENDENT, can 
save money by writing for our Clubbing 
List. 

Files or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT, 
capable of holding 26 numbers, sent, post- 
paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 
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_ JAEGER 


The Standard Underwear 
of the World. 


OUR MAIN RETAIL STORE- 


REMOVED TO 


16 WEST 23rd STREET, 


near Fifth Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 


DR. JAEGER’S 
Sauitary Woolen System Co. 


DLEINWAY 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 

Call and inspect the newly invented patent Granu 
Pianos in Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or 
on instalments a large assortment of nearly new 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianos 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
— Pianos of other make, in perfect order. at low 
igures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 


NEW YORK. 








Caused by per- 
Spiration is gen- 
erally the result 
when _ inferior 
dress shields are 
used. The only 
certain remedy is 
the use of the 


Canfield Dress Shields. 


These shields are guaranteed. The manu- 
facturers agreeing to replace any waist 
damaged by perspiration under the arms 
when the Canfield Shield has been prop- 
erly attached. 


zt 


Waist ruined a the 
want of t. 
Canfield Dress Shields. 


For sale by dealers £ 
everywhere. Ask for 
and insist upon hav- ff 
ing “Canfield Dress 
Shields.” 


@ CANFIELD 
RUBBER COMPANY 


’ NEw York, 
LONDON AND PARIS, 





Trade-Mark on eve: 
Shield. . 
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DON’T : 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 
Boston. New York. Chicago. Cleveland 


Denver. San Francisco. 


: 
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Sold by druggists and grocers. 
ImPorted by A. Klipstein & Co., New York. 
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O’NEILL’S, 
Sixth Ave., 20th to 21st St., New York. 
Importers and Retailers. 


Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, China, Glassware, 
House Furnishing, Etc. 
POPULAR PRICES! POPULAR PRICES! 
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The Most Popular Department Store in America. 
Do you Shop by Mail? 


No Store in the United States is so well equipped to meet the needs of 
persons living at a distance and who are forced to shop by mail in 
order tosecure the Newest and best merchandise as this. Buying by mail 
with us comes as near Personal Shopping as an infalliable mail system 
can make it. 

| Send for our Illustrated Fashion Catalogue. 
_ Ready April roth, and [ailed Free. .. . 


You can buy more goods and better goods here for less money than 
in any other house in America. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


ESTERBROOK PENS ==> 


THE CELEBRATED 


PIANOS 

j “ and the 

refined 
musical public 


NOS. 149 TO 155 EAST 14TH STREET, NEW YORE 
4, a : 
CAUTION-- sco wien amc Pe ere itt please not confound the genuine S_()-H-M-E-R 


THE “‘SOHMER”’ HEADS THE LIST OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS. 


RE/ THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
chusetts. 
NEW YORK, 253 Broadway, 
PHILADELPHIA, 512 Walnut Street, 
BOSTON. 40 Water Street. 














PIANOS 


Are the 
favorite of the 
Artist 








REAL SHELL COMB, 
$1.00. 


By aid of special machinery 
we make in all styles tortoise 
shell combs, now so fashion- 
able. Send for sample comb, 
$1.00. Send postal for descrip- 
tive circular. 


PROVIDENCE SHELL WORKS 


Previdence, R. I. 


"Special to « The Independent” Readers. 


If you enjoy a cup of GOOD 
TEA send this “ad” and 10c. in 
stamps, and we will mail you a 


THE 
4 Ib. sample best T imported, 
gay kine you may order. 
5 Ibs. fine 


1876. 1897. 
pea Hse en x | [FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO., 


ceipt of $2.50 and this 
NEW YORE. 


charges paid. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., Casualty Insurance Specialties, 
BONDs OF SURETYSHIP: 


P. O. Hox 289. 1 and 8% VESEY STREET | 
“ EX PERSONAL ACCIDENT, — 
5 SAVE YOUR FRUITS! | |C&, 








No. 65. 














3 
NEW YORK CITY N. Y. 
PLATE GLASS 
'Liabili lary Policies. 
the P BY BUYING Employers’ Liability and Burglary 


EAM BOIL re EVATOR 
ES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATio 
A DOUGLAS SPRAYER, - poss $7,494,550.86. N, 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


“The 4.00 P.M. Limited ” 


—BETWEEN— 
BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Has been newly equipped with elegant 
Coaches and Drawing-Room Cars, built by 
the Pullman Company expressly for this 
train. All the cars are vestibuled, and ex- 
cel, in beauty of finish and comfort, any 
others in New England. 


Dining Carattached between Boston & Springfield 
ALL trains are lighted by gas and heated by steam. 








Through express trains between 


New York, New Haven, Hartford and Boston, via 
Springfield Line. 





Reduced Rates to Washington 


On Account of the Inauguration via Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, 


For the benefit of those who desire to attend the 
ceremonies incident to the inauguration of President- 
elect McKinley, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 

ny will sell excursion tickets to Washington 

arch 1, 2,3 and 4, valid to return March 4 to 8 
at the following rates: : - 

From New York, $8.00; Philadelphia, $5.40; 
Phillipsburg, $7.73; Trenton, $6.79, and from all 
other stations on the Pennsylvania system at re- 
duced rates. - 

This inauguration will be a most interesting 
event, and will undoubtedly attract a large number 
of people from every section of the country. . 

Phe magnificent facilities of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad make this line the favorite route to the Na 
tional Capital at all times, and its enormous equip- 
ment and splendid terminal advantages at Washing- 
not make it especially popular on such occasions. 
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MINNEAPOLIS. 
~ THE SUPERIORS 


° DULUTH ~ 
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ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS 
& NORTH-WESTERN 


LY THE FOl WING 
MOURNING 


CHICAGO, 206 CLARK ST. 
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W. & 6, DOUCLAS, TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 

MIDDLETOWN, CT. - 

N.Y. CITY. cucago.§ | ANNUAL EUROPEAN TOURS. 








Limited party, personally conducted by Prof. CAMULLE 
THUR ANGER, now forming, 81 Pierce Bldg, Boston. 


ZA. B. & E. L. SHAW. 

se mec. | Tmo Ideal Eurgpean Tours, 

ig pu LPIT Bolgttny and rance, 440. Wi Gentunt and Swarr 
SUITS, 


address Rev. and Mrs. Edwin W. Husted, Meriden, Conn. 
27 Sudbury St., 








Tours to Europe and Palestine. 


Sailing June, July & August. Low prices; ranging from 
rye Ytineraries of Ea La ~! 








FOR THE WINTER GO TO 


BERMUDA. 


48 HOURS by Elegant Steamships weekly. Frost 
unknown. Malaria impossible. 


FOR WINTER TOURS GO TO 


WEST INDIES. 


90 days’ trip, fifteen days in the tropics. About $5 a day 
for transportation, meals and stateroom. 
For further particulars apply to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 
39 Broadway, N. Y.; 





Send for Maustrated Catalogue. BOSTON, MASS kiyn, N.Y. Tour Py te $1,075 








THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N.Y. 
orto A. AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. 
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